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FOREWORD 


In tribute to two outstanding missionary saints, the second cen- 
tenary of whose canonization is celebrated this year (1946), the 
Franciscan Educational Conference dedicates this volume to Saints 
Fidelis Sigmaringen and Joseph of Leonissa of the Capuchin Order. 


The far-reaching effects of the recent war have penetrated into 
every sphere of life and activity. The Franciscan missions at home 
and abroad have felt these effects in many ways. It is the purpose 
of these printed papers to survey the condition of the Franciscan 
missions today in order to inspire enthusiasm and interest in the 
tremendous tasks that lie ahead in every quarter of the globe. 


The officers of the Franciscan Educational Conference wish to 
thank all those contributors who have made the publishing of these 
papers possible. 


SEBASTIAN F’, Mrxuas, O.F.M. Cap., M.A. 
Editor. 


A TRIBUTE TO ST. FIDELIS OF SIGMARINGEN 
AND ST. JOSEPH OF LEONISSA 


Fr. CurHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M. Cap. 


This conference will treat of the Missions of the Seraphie Order 
and it is proper that we dedicate it to the two glorious saints, the 
second centenary of whose canonization we celebrate this vear— 
St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen and St. Joseph of Leonissa. We will 
let them represent the many other missionaries of the various 
branches of the Order who have preached the Gospel to all nations. 
From the example of Fidelis and Joseph we will be encouraged for 
even more sacrifices at home anc in the missions for the grand cause 
of Christ. 


St. Fidelis, Protomartyr of the Propaganda 


This is not the place to tell the life of these saints. Others have 
done this well. Rather we wish to focus our attention on certain 
virtues and traits which all apostolic men can imitate and which 
if imitated will increase the fruit of our apostolate no matter where 
we work. 

The turbulent times in which St. Fidelis lived were not unlike 
our own. The heresies of the sixteenth century captivated men’s 
minds and turned many away from the true Church. Politics and 
greed each had their share in fostering such trends among all 
peoples. On the other hand the Church rejoiced in the wonderful 
saints whom God raised up in those days. The Council of Trent 
with its decrees and canons gave the Church new light and she 
worked with renewed vigor. Whilst many fell into heresy, some 
were converted and others grew more fervent in the life and prac- 
tice of the true faith. 

Fidelis was born in the reign of Gregory XIII in 1577. Called 
Mark Roy in the world he had an excellent home and was trained 
at the University of Freiburg and received his doctor’s laurels in 
law at an early age. He practiced law with eminent success and 
then went on a long pilgrimage for several years. During all this 
time he was given to spiritual reading and many penances and 
other devout practices. He took with him several companions on 
his extended trip and was their model and inspiration in the 
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spiritual life. Urged to.enter the Capuchin Order after seeing the 
life of these friars and reading the Constitutions of the Order he 
was received and told to prepare for Holy Orders at once. Unusual 
this was indeed, but Fidelis studied his theology afterwards and 
proved quite as proficient in this branch as in law. 

He became Guardian at Basle, Freiburg, and finally Feldkir- 
chen. From 1619 when he finished his theology till his death he 
preached the faith and made peace where there had been feuds. 
He prayed for two graces in particular from his early youth— 
never to commit a mortal sin and to die a martyr’s death. The 
brethren and the faithful were attracted to this learned and humble 
friar who spoke so convincingly of the love of Christ and of sacri- 
fice for God. 

In 1622 Pope Gregory XV founded the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda. The Swiss Capuchins were given the difficult 
mission among the heretics in Rhaetia, Switzerland that same year. 
With several companions Fidelis took residence at Uri in the north- 
east part of the land. Here his zeal became heroic. He preached, 
disputed in public and even went from house to house to show the 
people the error of their ways. Many were converted but the heads 
of the sect warned Fidelis to desist and return to his former place. 
This warning, however, was of no avail. Fidelis saw that a chance 
of martyrdom now awaited him. He would not miss it! The 
heretics threatened him with death. This pleased him most of all. 
His sermons increased in number and fruit—so did his penances 
and prayer. ; 

On April 24, 1622, the fourth Sunday after Easter, Fidelis was 
invited to preach in the Church at Sewis. His text was ‘‘Unus 
Dominus, una fides, unum baptisma’’ (Eph. 4, 5). In the pulpit 
he found a note telling him that he would preach today but not 
tomorrow. Nonetheless he began to preach with great fervor. 
Hardly had he gone far when heretical soldiers entered the church 
and began to fire upon him. The friar left the pulpit, knelt for a 
few moments before the Bl. Sacrament and left the church through 
the sacristy. The soldiers caught him and began to argue with him. 
They wished to take him prisoner but he claimed exemption. One 
man uttered a threat of death and incited others. Fidelis declared 
he had already offered his life to God and His holy Mother. 

A sword blow felled the saint and he called on God for mercy. 
The other soldiers beat and hacked him. Finally a smash of a huge 
elub ended his agony. Fidelis died praising God and giving his 
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life for his murderers. Some of them were later converted to the 
true faith. 

Fidelis was indeed ‘‘faithful unto death.’’ He had always sought 
what was nobler and more perfect. God was pleased with him as a 
layman, a religious and a priest. Martyrdom was the crown of his 
virtues and love for Christ crucified. 


The Book of St. Fidelis 


This glorious martyr has left us a rather unique work. It is 
known as Exercitia Seraphicae Devotionis. He began to write it as 
he entered the novitiate and presumably finished it that year. He 
wrote in Latin and several translations and editions of the work 
have appeared since his death. Written in the form of prayers to 
Jesus the various chapters and subtitles breathe the true seraphic 
spirit of devotion and humility. It is a thorough work and betrays 
the author’s philosophic and legal mind as well as his Franciscan 
ardor. He treats of the various virtues and shows how we are to 
exercise and increase them. The second part has devotions of prepa- 
ration and thanksgiving after Mass and ends with a ‘‘Foedus 
cum Deo’’ which has beautiful ‘‘Suspiria devota.”’ 

Reading this book we can understand the better how deep and 
ardent was the love of Fidelis for Christ, how sublime his thoughts 
and ideals, how fervent his life. No wonder sinners converted at 
his word and the brethren saw in him a model friar. No wonder he 
pleased the Heart of Christ and obtained his long-desired palm of 
martyrdom. God has sealed the apostolate of Fidelis by allowing 
him to resemble Christ on the Cross and granting him the power 
of miracles. 


St. Joseph of Leonissa 


This friar is another glory of the Church in the hectie days of 
the Reformation and the Counter-Reform. Born at Leonissa in’ 
Italy, January 8, 1556, he entered the Capuchin Order in 1573 and 
applied for the missions ten years later. Four years later Joseph 
and some others were sent to Constantinople. There the Capuchins 
consoled and helped the Christians imprisoned by the Turks. He 
preached to the people in the streets and decided to preach even 
to the Sultan. 

Entering the palace stealthily he was caught by the guards and 
condemned to the slow death of being hung on hooks by one hand 
and one foot. A slow fire was built beneath his agonizing body. 
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After three days of torture God sent an angel to deliver Joseph 
from the gibbet and heal his wounds. Returning to Italy after 
eighteen months of missionary life the saint became a martyr of 
charity in the confessional and the pulpit. He died on February 4, 
1612 praying to Our Blessed SEES the antiphon ‘‘ Sancta Maria 
succurre msserts.’ 


The Lessons of the Saints 


These heroes of the Cross were canonized by Pope Benedict XIV 
on June 29, 1746. Their faith and zeal are typical of all our mis- 
sionaries whether at home or in foreign fields. These saints teach us 
horror of sin which is the first requisite of the apostolic life. Unless 
a man be anehored in God and truly hate sin he cannot fight against 
it with real success. His own conviction will give his words a special 
power over souls and the grace of God will work in them. 

_ Love for Christ is the hall-mark of all the saints. The missionary 
loves Christ unto utter sacrifice of brethren and country to be 
another Christ to his fellowman. The privations of the missionary 
vocation are sweet to those for whom Christ means everything. 
With this love there is a love for Mother Church; a love that is 
deep and fruitful. The Lord’s vineyard is large and the Mystical 
Body of Christ is spread in all countries. No matter where one 
labors for Christ he labors also for the true Church and the same 
love can be expended on all races gaining for us the reward of 
eternal life.: 

Zeal for souls urged Fidelis and Joseph to penance, prayer and 
work each in his own way. There can be no other road for our 
missionaries nor for ourselves. The light of God’s Spirit will il- 
luminate our minds if we are docile to Him. He will show us how 
and what to do to gain souls to Christ. Whether it be Fidelis or 
_ Joseph, or whether it be Francis Xavier or the Little Flower all 
were heroes of prayer, penance and sacrifice for souls. The true 
apostle is a man of.action indeed; but it is enlightened action. 
Prayer is his life and penance his courage. Our missionaries and 
ourselves can learn from the saints to use time well, in study and 
work. If then we are good religious God will show us how to be 
useful to souls, even as were Fidelis and Joseph. 


JUNIPERO SERRA’S CHARACTERISTICS 
AS A MISSIONARY 


Fr. Eric O’Brien, O.F.M. 


“‘The office of apostolic missionary is so high an honor, that I 
could wish for nothing more.’’? Padre Junipero Serra, when he 
wrote these words, had stepped down from the eathedra of Scotistie 
theology at the Lullian university. He had turned his back upon 
the brilliant prospects that his learning and eloquence were open- 
ing out to him in his native Majorea. Before him lay thirty-five 
years of laboring as a missionary in the settled lands and along the 
wild frontiers of New Spain. His name would never be forgotten 
in Spain or Mexico, but in far-off California his character and his 
achievements would merit him first place among the heroes of the 
West, and ultimately nomination for the honors of the altar. 

What were the characteristics of this great missionary? Zeal 
for the spread and the defense of the Faith; fortitude in bearing 
a lifelong burden of suffering and danger; exact observance of the 
Franciscan vows and virtues; and an intense, though largely hidden, 
inner life despite constant_activity. 

The zeal for ‘‘religion clean.and undefiled’’ that had dis- 
tinguished Padre Serra’s lectures on theology, was recognized when, 
soon after arriving in Mexico, he was made a commissary of the 
Holy Office. In the wild and isolated Sierra Gorda of central 
Mexico, he labored unceasingly to rid his five missions of the last 
vestiges of sorcery, idolatry, and demonolatry. After eight years 
there, he spent-nine more as a missionary ad fideles in the cultured 
cities, the brawling seaports and the rough mining-camps, showing 
the same fervor in uprooting error and making the Faith strong 
and fruitful. En route from Spain in 1749, he had proposed and 
preached a mission during their stay at Puerto Rico. And while 
detained at the port of embarkation for California in 1767, he led 
his fellow-friars on a spiritual campaign through the neighboring 
towns. 

When Padre Serra had crossed the last Catholic frontier of Baja 
California, and saw a group of pagan Indians approaching, he 
kissed the ground in gratitude that after so many years, ‘‘it had 
been granted to me to find myself in the midst of these people in 
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their own land.’’ Along the route to San Diego and Monterey, he 
noted the great number of pagans, and selected good sites for 
missions. The California settlements could never multiply fast 
enough for him, and he pushed the project of exploring and coloniz- 
ing the Pacific coast even to Alaska. 

His thirst for souls was such that even while the Indians were 
storming the Spanish camp at San Diego, and his own life was en- 
dangered, Padre Serra was praying that none of the attackers might 
be killed and thus lose the chance for baptism. At the founding of 
Mission San Antonio, as soon as the bells were hung, he began to 
ring them wildly, erying, ‘‘Hear, O gentiles! Come and receive 
the faith of Jesus Christ!—I wish that these bells could be heard 
in all the world!’’ 

But the abundance of the harvest never made him content with 
mediocre workers. He wrote to his superiors in Mexico City, ‘‘Try 
to see to it that those who come are well provided with patience 
and charity. Let them not think that they are coming for any other 
purpose than to bear hardships for the love of God and the salva- 
tion of souls.’’ When he perceived great missionary ability in cer- 
tain confreres, he pleaded with them to join him, ‘‘for the love of 
Mary Immaculate and the wounds of our Holy Father Francis.’’ 
And those who wearied of their work always found his sympathy 
and encouragement. 

The Majoreans have been known for courage and resolution since 
they fought against Rome, and ancient Britain and the Moslems. 
Padre Serra’s calm amid the terrible storms encountered on the. 
Atlantic, aroused the wonderment of others, as did his silence when 
drinking-water ran low and nerves grew frayed. The English sea- 
captain who brandished his dagger to emphasize his heretical 
arguments, met an impenetrable wall of courage in the little Padre. 
Whoever poisoned the Padre’s chalice one day in Mexico, found 
that it only made him more fearless in denouncing evil. The loneli- 
ness of frontier life, the hungry wait for supply-ships, and nature’s 
cruel whims of frost and drouth and flood, could not dismay him. 
Neither the hostility of Spanish officials nor the war-whoops of the 
California Indians, nor their stolid unreceptiveness, could break 
his spirit. 

The chronic trouble in his chest sometimes nearly stifled him; 
the infection in his leg plagued him for thirty-five years; still he 
walked ten thousand miles in seareh of souls for Christ. On the 
trail to San Diego, when the governor urged him to give up the 
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effort, Padre Junipero said, ‘‘Even if I die here on the road, I will 

not turn back. You may bury me here, and I shall very gladly 

remain among these pagan people, if such be the will of God.’’ It 

seems he bore all suffering uncomplainingly in the hope of winning 

what he longed for, the martyr’s crown, of which he said, ‘‘I should 

eae such a death with a cheerful heart, and as a favor from 
od:*? 

His confreres testified to Fray Junipero’s Franciscan spirit, 
when they chose him as lector, discreet, novice-master, and guar- 
dian. While stationed at the missionary college of San Fernando 
in Mexico City, he was a model of regular attendance not only at 
the obligatory community exercises, but also at the optional devo- 
tions. So far as was allowed, he shared the life of the novitiate. 
Ilis obedience to the mere wishes of his superiors was such that he 
risked the displeasure of governor and viceroy without attempting 
any explanation. His detachment and prudence made him shun 
even the remotest appearance of evil in his dealings with women. 
Ilis poverty found pathetic proof after his death, in the great dif- 
fieulty in satisfying the public clamor for something he had used. 

Padre Serra seldom ate meat, despite his exhausting labors and 
advaneed age; he walked when he might have ridden. He prayed 
long hours in the night, so that the soldiers on guard around the 
settlement, wondered when he slept. Along the trail, his bed was 
the ground; in his cell, it was two planks and a blanket. He rose 
before dawn to recite his breviary. When ill at the College, only 
obedience could keep him from choir. Only once, at the beginning 
of the California adventure, did he use any medicine for his leg, and 
not till his last days would he take any treatment for his chest. 

Fray Junipero’s devotions were Franciscan. As a novice in 
Majorea, he loved to read the lives of Franciscan missionaries, 
especially the martyrs. He kept track of the causes of Franciscan 
Servants of God; he delighted in giving Franciscan patrons to the 
missions he founded. He had a childlike love for the Virgin Mary, 
which he strove to enkindle in the hearts of his neophytes, as he 
led them in the rosary and litany, or taught them hymns in her 
honor. In making the Stations, he carried a large cross, which was 
heavy even for younger men. In death he still embraced the smaller 
eross which for thirty-four years he always held in his arms when 
he retired. Like St. Francis, he dramatized the Christmas story; 
and the Descent from the Cross and the Resurrection were enacted 
by use of ingeniously hinged figures. 
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For all his great talents, and the high esteem shown him by the 
Order, the hierarchy, and the viceroy, the Padre was a humble 
man. For him, his highest title was that of apostolic missionary. 
When his brethren wished to elect him guardian, he left the College 
ahead of time; he resigned his position as superior of the Sierra 
Gorda; he broke off correspondence with a high-placed friend in 
Spain who offered to obtain great honors for him. At the College 
he often left his food, to read to the community or to wait on 
‘table. On leaving for California, he knelt down in the refectory, 
asked pardon for his bad example, and kissed the feet of every con- 
frere. He attributed his failure to make converts, and his slowness 
in learning dialects, to his sins. Each week he made his confession 
in full view of the Indians before Mass. When dying he refused 
to have the Viaticum brought to his cell, but walked to the church 
to receive it. 

Like St. Francis, Padre Serra could say, ‘I worked with my 
hands,’’ for he mixed mortar and earried hod in building his beau- 
tiful church in the Sierra Gorda. To set an example for his Indians, 
he dug ditches and cultivated the fields under the hot California 
sun. In his last days he was still busy cutting up bolts of cloth to 
distribute it to his neophytes. 

When Padre Junipero Serra died at his beloved Mission Carmelo 
in 1784, six thousand Indians had been baptized in the nine mis- 
sions he had established between San Diego and San Francisco. 
He had confirmed over five thousand of them. In the next half 
century, the system he had organized, would grow to include 
twenty-one missions, and eighty thousand converts. His keen mind, 
his diplomacy and his blunt fearlessness, had won a clear-cut state- 
ment of the mutual rights and obligations of the religious and the 
military in California. He had done much to inspire the explora- 
tion of the northwest coast, and the opening of overland routes 
from Mexico. The Indians were settled in agricultural and stock- 
raising communities, which would become more self-supporting 
every year, as the trades and crafts and arts of civilization were 
acquired. 

His work had pacified the warring tribes, as Francis onee had 
calmed an angry Umbria. It was appropriate that this warrior for 
Christ received the honors of a general at his burial; military men 
were pallbearers, and guns from ship and shore boomed a salute. 
Spaniards and Indians asked for ‘‘relics of the holy Father,’’ and 
still today, among the old families of California, he is ealled a 
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saint. Stories have been handed down, of his healing the sick with 
the sign of the Cross; of the lame old Padre’s mysterious rapidity 
-in reaching distant death-beds; of his Franciscan power in turning 
wild bears away from his frightened Indians. In recent years, 
hundreds of letters have been received from North and Central 
America, from Europe and the Pacific islands, reporting favors 
obtained through his intercession. 

In 1934, his brethren in the Province of St. Barbara began the 
long research preliminary to the introduction of his Cause for 
sainthood. In 1944, under the leadership of the Delegate General, 
Very Rev. Mathias Faust, O.F.M., the major superiors of the 
Francisean Order in North and Central America, made this their 
common cause. From Boston to Berkeley, from Chicago to south- 
ern Mexico, research-workers have amassed five thousand pages of 
his letters and the writings of his contemporaries that shed light 
upon his character. The fall of 1946 will see this research extended 
to Spain and Italy. 

California will celebrate the centenary of its Gold Rush, in 1949. 
That year will be the 200th anniversary of Padre Serra’s sailing 
for the New World. With the help of God, 1949 will find Fray 
Junipero on the trail again, marching steadily toward the golden 
gate of sainthood. 


NATURAL FOUNDATIONS OF MISSIOLOGY 


Fr. IpLEPHONSE RuTHERFORD, O.F.M. 


I. Score or PracticaL MIssIoLoGy. 


Practical missiology is that science which, by discovering, sys- 
tematizing and imparting the practical ideas and principles under- 
lying active and fruitful mission life and work, aims to educate and 
develop missionaries to a proper, practical and effective exercise 
of their missio canonica—or, aims to develop them to act as apt in- 
struments in God’s hands in converting and sanctifying all souls 
on the mission field. The missionary must necessarily be a jack-of- 
all-trades. Hence it is evident that missiology is a general science, 
including phases of many sciences, both human and divine, insofar 
as they have a bearing on the mission life and work. Thus it 
includes: 


a. Human sciences which have an impact on the mission life 
and work; such as language study in all its phases (to com- 
municate intelligently with the mission people) ;—philosophy 
(to defend Christian ideology against the pagan) ;—psychol- 
ogy (to understand the basic thought and action of the mis- 
sionaries themselves; the mentality of the mission people and 
the specific point of appeal of the Catholic religion to them; 
and, finally, the form and character which their practice of 
the religion will take on, just as the Catholic practice of the 
Germans is distinct from that of the Italian, Polish, Hungar- 
ian, Irish, ete.) ;—sociology and medicine (briefly, to relieve 
the needs of an underprivileged and helpless people;—econom- 
ies and architecture (briefly, to administer and upbuild a 
vast district without outside expert advice). 


b. Also all the sacred sciences, insofar as they have an impact 
on the mission life and work; namely, pastoral theology, dogma, 
morals, law, scripture, liturgy, sacred oratory, music, history 
(especially an objective idea of past mission law and history), 
ete. 

The Action of Missiology. 


Theory may be purely speculative, or speculative-practical. Mis- 
siological theory essentially must be practical, because the purpose 
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of the whole science as such is practical action. It is the science 
of the apostolate, or of the missio canonica in action. A missiology 
which is divorced from practical application and practical action; 
which comprises much speculation for the mere sake of speculation; 
much system for the mere sake of system; much abstraction for 
the mere sake of science ;—is little more than running up a blind 
alley into a deadend as far as the missionary is concerned, whose 
task it is to convert, sanctify, and save souls. 

An intelligent, effective and fruitful mission work can follow 
only upon the discovery and systematizing of practical mission 
ideas and principles. If the missiologist succeeds in this task, he 
does a service to the missionary on the field by sparing him a 
great deal of personal effort. Yet the good missionary, (as dis- 
tinguished from the average and the poor missionary) has already 
done this work for himself. Every good missionary is necessarily 
a good missiologist, even if he has never heard of the existence or 
the name of the science of missiology. 

To achieve its specific purpose, missiology should develop the 
good missionary into an apostolic missionary; the average mis- 
sionary into a good missionary; and the poor missionary into an 
average missionary. Then only will it have a specific reason for 
its existence, and a specific claim to recognition. 


Two Phases of Practical Missiology 


In actu primo, theory is necessary, whether in the text-book or 
lecture, or in the mind of the missionary. For action can follow 
only upon theory, in missiology as in medicine and in any other 
science; intelligent action upon intelligent theory; practical action 
upon practical theory; and effective action upon effective theory. 
Without such theory the missionary is merely beating the air, or 
producing an infantile sound without a meaning. 

In actu secundo, practical missiology is identified with the mis- 
sionary in action: 

a) With his intellectual grasp and dominance of all points that 
concern the mission life and work. 


b) With his common sense and practical judgment in applying 
this knowledge to all the affairs of his mission vocation and 
duty. 

e) With his good will, prudent zeal, practical activity, and per- 
severing effort. 
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The action of practical missiology is nothing other than the 
missionary himself. A concise Latin expression of this idea is the 
following: Missiologia totaliter ordinata est ad praxim. Misstologia 
autem in praxi nihil aliud est quam ipse missionarius, expeditus ad 
omne opus aptum, efficax, apostolicum, et salutare. The primary pur- 
pose of missiology must be to make the missionary, (or the subject of 
the mission life and work) act upon himself and strive to develop 
himself into a fit agent for action upon the mission object, (sc., 
people, duties, opportunities, and circumstances). Missiology 
should lead thé missionary to work directly upon himself in 
broadening and deepening the field of his intelligence and judge- 
ment, and the scope of his plans and action, so that he may the 
better be able to act upon others. 

The young missionary may perhaps find this a most difficult 
task—to be working upon himself continually, even while he is 
also working upon outside objects; for example, to be constantly 
changing his ideas, plans and efforts to meet reality even in one 
individual given situation, such as in directing a movement to- 
wards the church;—but that will be the price and the measure of 
effectiveness and success. The mission work is conditioned by the 
mission workman; the mission work proclaims the mission workman. 

It may be mentioned in passing that what has been said. is 
basically the law of cooperation with Divine Providence in the 
exercise of the missio canonica enabling God to take an instrument 
that is contemptible, weak, and undeserving of any consideration, 
and to make it into an agent of the mission work that will confound 
the best efforts of the wise, the strong, and the proud. What has 
been said means that the missionary, even of meager talents, who 
works to rid himself of human failings and human perversity, can 
become an apt instrument in the hands of God for an effective and 
fruitful mission work, whereas the most highly talented missionary, 
without such effort, becomes an inept instrument that will accom- 
_plish comparatively little. 


II. THE Sources or MisstoLoay 


The seminary training and education alone is not sufficient to fit 
a man for apostolic work, at least on the mission field. This it not 
the place to enter upon an exposition of this question. But whereas 
the wise young missionary will seek outside, additional sources of 
information, training and development as a practical need for an 
effective mission life and work, the less wise young man will think 
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that his seminary background is sufficient, and will stumble and 
fumble along in a work that will be more or less of a fiasco and a 
failure. It will never pay dividends to the young missionary to be 
wise only in his own conceit. 

As sources of practical missiology we will consider scientific text- 
books of missiology; practical handbooks of missiology; and the New 
Testament as a book of missiology. 


Scientific Textbooks 


In recent years, missiology has become a science, with its own 
proper textbooks. What should be the aim of the science and of its 
textbooks? Their aim should be to provide that the practical ideals, 
principles, methods, practices, and problems of the mission life and 
work, as taught by experience to the men of action, shall be taken 
up by the speculative man of thought, clarified, sifted, digested, 
compared, developed, and finally systematized into a compact and 
orderly body of truths and corollaries, to be then returned to the 
active missionaries in a compact, scientific form, as a more intelli- 
gent, more practical, more effective and more apostolic modus 
operandi. 

Individual textbooks written on missiology, however, (as those 
on any other science) may have a real value, an indifferent value, 
or no value at all, depending on how well the author has understood 
and fulfilled this task. Hence, while it was desired that the young 
missionaries studying the Chinese language in Peking should be 
instructed in practical missiology, no textbooks were introduced 
for their study, but practical lectures were instituted, to be de- 
livered by experienced missionaries. 

In reading scientific textbooks on missiology, let the young mis- 
sionary bear in mind that purely speculative ideas and treatises, 
which lead into a dead-end street as far as the practical mission 
life and work are concerned, will be of no practical value and 
benefit to him. After any purely speculative question has been 
solved, the practical missionary will still have to ask himself: 
‘‘Where do we go from here?’’ Some points that may be of vital 
importance to the learned doctors, may be only sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals to the ordinary, practical missionary. Thus take 
the question, perhaps treated over many pages, de ipso nomine 
scientiae, an sit vocanda missionologia vel missiologia? Of what 
practical value is the triumphant scientific conclusion after dis- 
cussion and argumentation, that missiology is the only correct 
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name? The missionary perhaps only feels that Homer has nodded 
when the doctors considered either name as an apt name for this 
new science, since both are mongrel, monstrous combinations of a 
Latin and a Greek stem;—whereas apostolatology would be correct, 
apt, and expressive;—the scientia apostolatus. 

Let the missionary avoid all danger of developing himself into 
a purely speculative man, because the mission life and work call 
for a practical man. 

The young missionary must realize that merely to learn, scientific 
terminology in missiology, that sounds learned and means little, 
will be of no benefit and value to him. For example, a chapter 
written in a head-splitting, high, professorial style, proving that 
a subject-object relation exists between the missionary and the 
people of his district, has absolutely no meaning to the practical 
missionary. Reduced to practical terms, such a statement is partly 
true and partly false. A vital subject-object relation exists de facto 
between the active missionary and his mission people; but such a 
relationship hardly exists between the lazy missionary who sits at 
home and vegetates and the people of his mission district; or again, 
in the case of a self-centered missionary, a reflexive subject action 
may predominate. Moreover, not the fact, but the quality of the 
subject-object relation in the missions is the important point in 
practical missiology; for example, is the action of the subject on 
the object organized or haphazard; is it well-planned, or superficial; 
is it steady or spasmodic; is it prudent or foolish, dangerous, or 
destructive; is it personal or through the ministry of catechists; is 
it of private invention and initiative, or of general, traditional 
mission policy? 

Let the missionary avoid all danger of intellectual charlatanism 
in regard to missiology, because he will lose the substance of the 
mission life and work by pursuing the shadow. 


The Use of Scientific Books on Missiology. 


The general run of young missionaries are perhaps not inclined 
to overstudy scientific textbooks of missiology. Yet it is practical 
to warn all that they do not from the beginning take a wrong direc- 
tion that may have a detrimental influence on their future active 
mission life and work. To discover the many useful and helpful 
hints for the mission life and work which scientific handbooks of 
missiology do contain, the young missionary must be an intelligent 
reader; must really understand the vital difference between purely 
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speculative and practical theory, and must discount the scientific, 
highbrow terminology and take hold of the practical ideas and 
principles that underlie it. These books contain real kernels of wis- 
dom that will appear when they are sifted as the miner pans the 
sand for his gold. 

The Kongmoon Mission Manual suggests to its young Maryknoll 
Missionaries the book entitled: Catholic Mission Theory, by Joseph 
Sechmidlin, D.D., saying that its pages englobe mission work in its 
every aspect. It also advises Die Religiose Unterweisung in den 
Heidenlaendern, by Dr. Joseph Thauren, S.V.D., as an excellent 
book calculated to forearm the young missionaries with wise advice 
and encouragement. 


Non-scientific Handbooks of Missiology. 


A study and knowledge of one or another of these handbooks is 
perhaps essential to an effective life and work in the missions. This 
is a practical point on which many older missionaries were not in- 
structed in their day. At least some of these handbooks should be 
in the library of every young missionary; the sooner procured the 
better; the more thoroughly studied and known, the more advan- 
tageous. For the missionary is not born, but is developed by instruc- 
tion, guidance, and experience. These handbooks have answered 
the needs of the older missionaries; have given light on their prac- 
tical problems; have offered advice on their practical difficulties and 
instruction on their practical responsibilities. 


Books in this category fall into different classes: 


a) On Mission Legislation :— 

Here a preliminary practical remark may be in place. Some 
young missionaries seem almost blind to the practical value of mis- 
sion legislation for their life and work. They seem not to have 
learned that law follows upon abuse, and corrects action that is 
destructive of order. By their indifference to law, they run the 
danger of perpetuating the mistakes and faults of the past into 
their own and succeeding generations. If they would only bear in 
mind that the legislators knew the actual conditions of the mission 
work, and that their purpose was to make this more intelligent, 
effective and fruitful by their laws, the young missionaries will 
come to understand that documents of mission legislation are a 
real gold mine of practical missiological action. Under this heading 
we may classify: 
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Letters and Instructions of the Popes and the Propaganda, in 
particular the Rerum Ecclesiae and the Maximum Illud. More- 
over, two collections have been made of past decrees and in- 
structions that are of great utility to missionaries; viz., the 
Collectanea Decretorum Sanctae Sedis (put out in Hong 
Kong), and the Collectanea S.C. de Propaganda Fide, (in two 
volumes; published in Rome). 

The Synodus Sutchuensis, held in 1803, is a classic of pre- 
Council legislation, and is as practical today as in the day 
when its acts were passed. (The booklet is published in Hong 
Kong). 

The Council of Shanghai is a Golden Rule for the Missions. 
It is of practical value not only for those of China, but also of 
other mission lands. Particularly inspiring is the Fourth Book: 
“De Evangelizationis Opere’’. The man who knows his Coun- 
cil of Shanghai and puts it into practice will be a good mis- 
sionary. 


b) On Mission Manuals: 

The Kongmoon Mission Manual, put out by Maryknoll, is a most 
practical handbook that contains a wealth of ideas, suggestions, and 
guiding rules for the young missionary. It seeks to initiate him in 
his work; to guide his steps forward; to keep him on the path of 
the normal; and to perfect him in his life and work. 

The Directorium Missionariorum, compiled by Bishop Ybanez, 
O.F.M., and its Supplementum de Superstitionibus, is a complete 
repository of missionary matters, and just what its name implies, 
namely, a directory and guide for the missionaries. (It is pub- 
lished in Rome). 


c) On Mission Theology: 

The books of Payen, S.J. (to be had in Shanghai), are classies 
on questions of Baptism and Matrimony, not only for the missions, 
but for the whole church. 

On Mission Law, the volumes of Vromont, entitled Jus Mission- 
ariorum, are complete and practical. 


d) On Mission Life and Work: 

The Monita ad Missionarios S. C. de Propaganda Fide (put out 
in Hong Kong), is a series of counsels drawn up by the Founders 
of the Paris Foreign Missions, and used by the missionaries of that 
Society for generations. 
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An Introduction to Mission Life, by Cyprian Silvestri, O0.F.M., 
translated by Middendorf, O.F.M., and published at Wuchang, is 
an inspirational book, in which an old missionary imparts the ex- 
perience of a fruitful mission life and work to young missionaries, 
in a tone of fatherly advice and exhortation. 

Mission Methods, by Meyer, M.M., (published at Wuchow), is a 
classic presentation in small compass of the essentials of rural 
evangelization. 


e) On the Mission People: 

For an understanding of the mission people, the classic for India 
is Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, by Abbe Dubois (Ox- 
ford); and for China it is Chinese Characteristics, by Arthur 
Smith (New York). These books not only make fascinating reading, 
but on account of their psychological insight are instructive for 
missionaries in any part of the globe. 

It will be worth the while of missionaries going to other mission 
fields, to inquire at some reliable publishing company what book 
might be helpful in giving them an advance knowledge and insight 
in regard to the people of their particular field. To use the slowly 
and painfully acquired knowledge and experience of another will 
always put the missionary at least one step ahead. 


f) On the New Testament as a book of missiology: 

The book that will have a supreme practical value for the mis- 
sionary who reads it with an understanding mind and heart, is just 
the New Testament. The Seminary may not teach its use as a hand- 
book of missiology, but experience on the mission field will do so. 
Therefore, Msgr. Constantini, a former Apostolic Delegate to 
China, said that the New Testament has an entirely new meaning 
for him since he has been in the missions. Indeed, the missionary 
learns that the Gospels are a real school of practical missiological 
instruction; and that the Acts and the Epistles are an example and 
guide in the practice of missiological action. He also learns that 
they are as modern and as practical in this twentieth century as 
they were two thousand years ago, because true religion and basic 
human nature do not change. 

The missionary can learn one practical point after another from 
the New Testament. For example, he can learn much about the 
missio canonica, which is the very foundation of his whole mission 
apostolate. Very little may be taught him in the Seminary on this 
important and practical point, but the New Testament offers him a 
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wealth of material thereon for his instruction, guidance and action. 
It shows forth the counterpart of the missio canonica in Christ, 
namely, His missio a Patre; and His tremendous sense of responsi- 
bility to this mission. It teaches the institution, constitution, pow- 
ers, authority, privileges, spirit, duties, exercise, difficulties and 
persecutions of the missio canonica. 

This point is so important and practical for the mission life and 
work that a short digression on it may be permitted. Let me sug- 
gest that one of the best preparations the young missionary cap 
make for the mission field is a thorough study of the missio canonica. 
First in itself, in its dogmatic, moral, scriptural, legal, ascetical and 
pastoral phases. Then in its connection with other points, such as 
the wniversalis voluntas salvifica divina (which it is instituted to 
realize) ; with the initia fidei (fides ex auditu; sed quomodo audient 
sine praedicante); with grace (it is a charisma gratis data pro 
salute aliorum and is a channel of grace for men); with revelation. 
(for the missionary est propheta qui debet recte tractare verbum 
Dei, vicum in se et efficax, et aptum ad salvandam omnem naturam 
humanam bene dispositam) ; with the whole question of the teach- 
ing and ruling church, (which is ultimately vested in the man with 
the canonical mission); with the relationship of the missionary to 
Christ the Mediator, the Blessed Virgin the Mediatrix, the Guardian 
Angels of the people with whom he deals and with the fallen spirits 
trying to hinder his mission work (and let only the ignorant smile 
when it is said that the evil spirits have a hold on pagan lands that 
must be broken by the missionary); and with the impact and re- 
action of the sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Com- 
munion on the work. 

The young missionary who from scripture, and perhaps with the 
aid of dogma, has worked out for himself such a complete idea of 
the missto canonica in its phases, will not begin his work on the mis- 
sion field in the usual style of the seminary product, as a reed 
shaken by the wind. He will know what makes him a missionary; 
why he is a missionary; what he is to do as a missionary; how he is 
to do his mission work; and he will know his part in that work in 
relation to God’s part. These are by no means unimportant nor im- 
practical details. If he adds to this the moral, ascetical, pastoral 
and legal duties and obligations of the missio canonica, he has con- 
fected for himself a practical handbook of missiology. 

To return to the New Testament more particularly as a handbook 
of missiology. Where others may not face the realities of life as 
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objectively as the missionaries and may thus overlook practical les- 
sons on the pastoral life and work as contained in the New Testa- 
ment, the practical missionary will more readily recognize them, and 
learn them, and put them into action. He will understand that all, 
without exception, of Christ’s instructions to the apostles in his 
school of missiology, were directed also to their successors in the 
maissio canonica; lessons, for example, on Pharisaism, spiritual ob- 
tuseness, ambition, lack of unity, giving scandal, pride over a suc- 
cessful trip, necessity of poverty, renunciation, mortification, 
preaching the gospel to the poor; getting down to the people as the 
servants of all; eating and drinking and sitting at table with pub- 
licans and sinners as their friend, ete. These are all most practical 
lessons for the mission life and work. 

Again, the missionaries will learn much from the Epistles; from 
the story of Paul and Barnabas; Paul and Peter; Paul and Apollo; 
Paul and Timothy or Titug; Paul and the house of Chloe; Paul and 
his various converts; Paul and the false brethren; Paul not taking 
a sister with him on his trips; Paul not living from the people; Paul 
and the mystical body (which may be said to have gone beyond a 
mere mission motive and ideal, and to have partaken of the nature 
of a mission method); and finally, Paul and Christ. 

One evening some missionaries sat in a mission station in China, 
discussing how Paul might well be a missionary of the present day, 
because the same points he treats come up in the practical mission 
life and work today in just the same way as in his day. A few 
points discussed were the following;—Paul establishing a meeting 
place in every new center of Christianity, where the converts 
could come together for prayer, preaching and the celebration of 
the mysteries, as in the house of this or that person which he men- 
tions in his Epistles, or jn the hall on the third floor from a window 
of which the young man fell to his death;—Paul on not recklessly 
baptizing, so that his enemies could not charge this against him: 
“<T thank God that I baptized none amongst you, except Crispus and 
Gajus ... and the household of Stephanus’’ (I Cor. 1, 14) ;—Paul 
on staying out of another’s man’s territory: ‘‘I have not preached 
where ‘Christ was already named, lest I might build on another 
man’s foundation’’ (Rom. 15, 20). I do not boast beyond my sphere 
in the labors of another man, but I hope through you Corinthians to 
be able to enlarge this sphere and preach the gospel in places that 
lie beyond you; instead of boasting in another man’s sphere about 
work that has already been done (2 Cor. 10, 15)—Paul on coopera- 
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tion amongst the missionaries: My task has been as a wise builder, 
to lay the foundation that another may build thereon. But let every 
man take care how he builds thereon. I have been called to plant, 
Apollo to water, but God gives the increase. As the agents of God, 
neither Apollo nor I are anything; but as fellow-missionaries, the 
two of us are as one, being identified by the unity of the work of 
our ministry; yet each one of us will receive his own reward accord- 
ing to his labor (I Cor. 3, 5-11). This last is a point of the utmost 
practical importance, because only too many young missionaries 
destroy the foundations of the work that has been done by those who 
went before them, instead of building thereon. It is exactly the 
point on which every experienced missionary will advise a young 
missionary who begins his mission work by succeeding Another mis- 
sionary in an active district, and who will be forced to take a stand 
for or against the new Christians and the whole movement in | 
general. 5 

On the few points that we have considered, and on countless other 
points in the New Testament, we see Christ and his apostles expos- 
ing and clarifying, instructing and advising, on matters that con- 
cern the practical mission life and work. They do not pull their 
punches nor use a soft pedal out of any false human respect of per- 
sons, because they put not the person who is doing the work, but 
the work itself, the work of God, the work for souls, in the first. 
place. 

In the fundamental handbook of our holy religion, the Providence 
of God has provided for the clergy of all ages to the end of the 
world an open, honest, sincere and fearless book of pastoral theol- 
ogy, that lays the axe to the root of all human deficiencies, short- 
comings, stupidities and perversities, in order that by perfecting 
the man who does the work for souls, the work itself may flourish 
and prosper. It will greatly aid the young missionary if he reads 
this classic of missiology with open eyes, to see all the lessons with- 
out exception that it contains; and with a docile heart, to carry out 
all the lessons without exception that it teaches. For in the mission 
life, as in nature, grapes will not grow on thorns, nor figs on thistles; 
but every tree will bear fruit according to its kind. 


III. THe Missionary IN RELATION TO MIssIoLogy. 


We have already considered the relationship in which missiology 
should stand to the missionary to confer a practical benefit upon 
him for his life and work. Now let us turn the picture around, and 
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examine in what relationship the young missionary should stand 
to missiology. 

The practical aim of this point is to dispose the young missionary 
to a capacity of obtaining more real benefit for his life and work 
from books, lectures, instruction and advice on missiology; to dis- 
pose him so that solid, practical, and efficient lessons in missiology 
imparted to him may the better be assimiliated into his flesh and 
blood and thence pass over into action, while impractical, inefficient 
and even perverse ideas in missiology will be thrown off as waste 
products. The purpose of this point may be called adjustive; name- 
ly, to take the seminary product, immature, impractical and in- 
experienced in pastoral action, and help him io rise more quickly 
and smoothly to the plane of the more mature, the more sys- 
tematic, the more practical and the more experienced missionaries. 
Some few missionaries never acquire an adjustment to practical mis- 
siology; perhaps never come to realize the need thereof. More mis- 
sionaries achieve an adjustment of sorts only after some shorter or 
longer period of time, meanwhile leaving behind them a trail of 
mistakes and shortcomings marking the path they have travelled. 
Indeed, it may be stated as a principle that the earlier the adjust- 
ment to practical missiology is achieved, the earlier a start he will 
have on an effective and fruitful mission life and work. 

Coming straight from long years of schooling throughout which 
he perhaps made perfect marks, the young missionary will have to 
learn from life and experience that in school he has picked up some 
real truth, some half-truth, some error; and that some objective 
truth has been distorted by him according to his personal subjective 
disposition and in line with his personal subjective viewpoints. 
““Quidquid recipitur, per modum recipientis recipitur.’’ This 
situation will have a direct effect upon the substance and the qual- 
ity of his mission life and work. The tendency is that the young 
missionaries actually enter upon their life and work with many pre- 
conceived notions and prejudices. This is subjective imagination in 
conflict with objective reality. It is a condition that not only ad- 
versely affects the mission life and work, but even hampers the 
learning of any solid, practical, and efficient missiology. The 
remedy is for the young missionaries to snap themselves consciously 
out of the land of sweet walla-walla into the world of reality and of 
fact. The mission field needs objective, solid, practical and efficient 
workmen. 

What may be some phases of young missionaries’ subjective daze? 
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They may come to the mission field knowing everything about it 
wrongly, through the literature they have read and the studies they 
have made without even understanding that they were developing 
more and more an apologetic-panagyrie viewpoint of the mission 
life and work as against the objective, realistic viewpoint; without 
understanding that this apologetic-panagyrie viewpoint is calcu- 
lated to arouse interest in and support of the missionaries, but not 
to develop an efficient missionary. They may still hear ringing in 
their ears the words: ‘‘Quwam speciosi pedes evangelizantium pacem, 
evangelizantium bona,’’ and do not think to look at the feet of the 
missionaries to see if they may have developed corns and bunions 
that hamper their work of evangelization. They may refuse to be 
corrupted by those disgruntled missionary who warn them that all 
things may not be entirely perfect; whether missionaries, ideas, 
methods, traditions, life, work, prospects, or people. They may con- 
tinue to think that the grace of a mission vocation added to the 
seminary training makes an intelligent, responsible, and. efficient 
workman, until they perhaps learn better in the hard school of 
experience, by their own sad mistakes, shortcomings and failures, 
or by those of others. 

The young missionaries may continue to hold their own subjec- 
tive views of the psychology, character and condition of the people 
and environment amongst which they work, until they may learn 
better by bitter and perhaps fatal experience. Missionaries have 
brought hardship and even death upon themselves and innocent con- 
freres by obstinately adhering to their own preconceived notions 
and prejudices and methods, by continuing to do just exactly as 
they personally saw fit to do, in spite of caution and danger signals. 
Again, somewhere, somehow, the young missionaries may have 
picked up pet ideas and methods concerning the mission life and 
work, which they will put into practice against experienced advice, 
and without a proper understanding of cireumstances, only to dis- 
cover later that they have frittered away precious time in useless 
work if not done actual harm to the mission cause. Whatever else 
they may or may not hold, they generally will hold fast to this 
opinion that the pagans on their mission field, sitting in darkness 
and death, have been waiting with open mind, ready ears, and out- 
stretched arms for them to come and preach the gospel of light and 
salvation, and thus will readily begin their mission work with a 
zeal that is imprudent as to time, place, person, conditions, manner 
and method. 
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An Example of Preconceived Notions 


A subjective opinion that colored the quality of a missionary’s 
life and work for many years (and made him a conscientious sabo- 
teur of work done from another viewpoint), was the conviction with 
which he had come to China, namely, that all old Christians were 
more or less perfect (for their faith had been tested by persecution 
and had produced martyrs) ; that new Christians were more or less 
subject (for their motives in’ joining the church were probably 
material and selfish); and that the pagans were more or less unfit 
for the church (for they were under the dominance of satan and 
vice and superstition). For many years this missionary found in 
China exactly what he had predisposed himself to find. But his 
prejudices made all the difference in the world in his work; a dif- 
ference between a non-effective and an effective work for souls. 


The Missionary’s Attitude 


There may be an attitude in the young missionary which tends 
to close his mind and his ears to instruction on practical missiology, 
and another which tends to open them. What the young missionary 
will actually find in books and lectures on missiology, will depend 
on that attitude of mind with which he approaches and accepts 
them. The same is true in regard to instruction and advice. Indeed, 
the older missionaries often let the young walk the road of mistake 
and failure unchecked, because it is useless to engage with inexperi- 
enced men in long arguments over points that experience teaches 
to be fundamental and self-evident truths. If the young man is 
disposed he can learn practical missiology the easy way. If not 
so disposed, let him learn it the hard way, in blood, sweat, tears, 
embarrassments, fiascos, and failures. It is the young missionary 
himself who decides to which school he shall go. And precisely 
because young missionaries naturally have this immature disposi- 
tion, older missionaries unanimously agree that lectures on missi- 
ology should not be given to them; but only to those who have had 
at least five years of practical mission experience. And the older 
missionaries realize so well the exact immature condition of the 
young, because they all have passed through that same stage them- 
selves. 

The young missionary who is disposed to learn practical missi- 
ology the easy way, should still observe two rules. First, he should 
not select as his counsellor any missionary or any book purely at 
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random, because the missionary happens to have been his predeces- 
sor, or because he happens to have found the book. He should 
select a missionary or a book that is worthy of the task and able to 
fulfill it. And secondly, he should not swallow blindly all advice 
that is offered to him, whether by older missionaries, or in lectures 
and books. The important thing is that his own mind should go into 
action, and that he should himself Jearn to think missiologieally. 
IIence he should get down to the reasons and the reasoning that 
underlies advice, and try to see its force and its value. On points 
that he finds strange or doubtful, he should question various older 
missionaries, and compare and weigh their various opinions. He 
should consciously try to see a point in all its phases and angles, 
and not cling to a blind view of only one phase and one angle. He 
should psychoanalyze himself on the reasons that may keep him 
from seeing a point in the same light as legislation or as experienced 
missionaries, lest prejudices and passions prove detrimental to his 
mind. This appears to be involved, but it will come more or less 
naturally to the man who really takes his work seriously. Not to be 
superficial is of supreme importanee, for it will produce an effec- 
tive mission life and work. The mind of the young missionary will 
ripen only in the school of study, instruction, reflection and ex- 
perience. The more he travels on the path of this schooling, the 
more he will be able to look not only forward but also backward; to 
compare, correlate, coordinate and perfect his practical knowledge 
of missiology for an intelligent, responsible, efficient and fruitful 
mission work. 

Young missionaries are vigorous in body and zealous in heart. 
At all costs they crave action, and may readily go into action with- 
out a regard for the quality of the action. The ideal would be to 
have the wisdom and experience of the older united with the zeal 
and energy of the younger missionary, but that is generally not to 
be expected. The young missionary’s chief interest lies in discover- 
ing what he ealls practical means and methods. He tends to over- 
look completely the fact that the man himself is the life, the soul, 
the inspiration, the brains, and the success of the method. His 
usual idea of practical missiology is to hear how one certain mis- 
sionary used one certain method and, pressing the button, he pulled 
ten converts out of the slot. Another missionary used a different 
method, and, pressing the button, produced twenty-five converts 
from the machine. A third missionary used a completely new 
method and hit the jackpot, so that when he pressed the button, a 
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thousand converts dropped out into his hand. The young mission- 
ary will conclude that the other missionaries on the field are asleep 
or minus habentes, (which they may or may not be), because they 
have not used this method ;—and that he will employ it as soon as 
possible when he gets his first appointment. There will indeed be 
a surprised and disappointed young missionary when this surefire 
method ends in utter fiasco and failure, in spite of his best efforts. 
But there may also be a young man who has learned an important 
lesson in practical missiology, namely, that although methods are 
necessary and although new methods should constantly be invented 
and tried out, yet the man and the circumstances are prime factors 
in conditioning the nature of: the method, the manner of its execu- 
tion, and its ultimate success or failure. 

Experience with lectures on missiology to young missonaries 
teaches how their prejudices and desires may affect their capacity 
for imbibing instruction on practical missiology. In a mixed audi- 
ence of experienced and inexperienced missionaries, the experi- 
enced workmen will follow practical points of discussion eagerly 
(recognizing them as practical), and will nod their head in assent 
or dissent with the speaker. The inexperienced young missionary 
will be more or less deadpan, feeling that he is wasting his time in 
listening to a lecture that is missing the point, because it is telling 
no stories of direct subject-object mission action resulting in great 
success, nor tagged with names, dates and places to prove their 
veracity. He does not realize that according to the inevitable law 
of life, a percentage of young missionaries in their future life and 
work will err precisely on the points being treated in the lecture. 

The background with which the young missionary comes to the 
mission field may not be adapted to assimilate solid and efficient 
ideas and principles of practical missiology, and impinged on this 
background, they may become unintelligible, or confused, or dis- 
torted. Practical experience in the mission life and work purges, 
clarifies and adjusts this background, and then develops, matures 
and perfects it. When practical experience has not yet done the 
work, a substitute background must be created by the efforts of the 
missiologist and the cooperation of the inexperienced missionary. 
Otherwise there can be no meeting of minds in the field of missi- 
ology; and instruction thereon, when not useless, may actually do 
as much harm as good. 
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a) The young missionary must consciously, energetically and 
perseveringly work to strip his mind of preconceptions and 
prejudices, and to look upon every phase of the mission life 
and work in an objective light. 


An old missionary once came to visit our Mission. He was still 
in the same apologetic-panagyric daze in which he had come to 
China; and later I discovered that he had gone into that daze as a. 
cleric. Now it must be understood that I do respect and like the 
Chinese people, otherwise I would not be living and working 
amongst them. But with amazement I heard this missionary say 
that there are no Chinese who are deceitful; dishonest; revengeful; 
eruel; hostile; contentious; seeking their own ends; that only malic- 
ious foreign minds discover these characteristics in the Chinese, and 
only malicious foreign tongues propagate the false idea. I thought 
of the oppression, robbery, misery, torture and death that hundreds 
of Chinese in my own experience had suffered at the hands of their 
own compatriots. I thought of cases where I myself had met with 
disappointment, ingratitude, calumny, persecution and danger, and 
of how often I had been warned to walk warily with individuals and 
with groups. 

Indeed it is certain that the quality of this missionary’s work 
was conditioned by his ideas, although from a far-distant place 
there was never an opportunity to observe it. Since his ideas hap- 
pened to fail by an excess of charity rather than by a defect, they 
may have promoted mission work in some of its phases. But in that 
phase in which the pastor must act as a physician of souls, how 
much work will he do to reform and perfect a people of whose 
goodness he is entirely convinced? And in that phase in which the 
pastor must act as administrator of the mission district, what grief 
must he be headed for if he has lost the power of discerning be- 
tween the false and the true; the trustworthy and the untrust- 
worthy; the troublesome and the meek; the dangerous and the 
reliable. 

Another missionary seemed to have no ability to attain a mission 
mentality. His notions and prejudices were conditioned not-so 
much by the Seminary, as by the pastoral elements and factors of 
his native town. He seemed powerless to rise above these to the 
conditions and factors of the foreign mission life and work. He was 
dissatisfied with old and new Christians, eatechumens and pagans 
alike, apparently because he could not make ‘‘a group of Catholic- 
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European-American-settlers-in-a-small-town’’ out of the Chinese 
people entrusted to his care. Let us say that the name of his home 
town in America was Heliopolis, and that the name of his mission 
center in China was Wudi. An old missionary aptly characterized 
this missionary as a Heliopolis pastor, in a Wudu mission. This is 
a lack of adaptation in the field of psychology; a lack of becoming 
all things to all men, so that there is neither Gentile nor Jew, cir- 
ecumcision nor uncireumcision, Barbarian nor Seythian, bond nor 
free. 


b) The young missionary must make a conscious effort to under- 
stand the practical import of the sciences he has learned in the 
seminary, and to develop a practical judgment of their applica- 
tion to his life and work. 


We have already considered the New Testament and the doctrine 
of the missio canonieca in the light of this suggestion. But more may 
be said on the matter even at the expense of appearing repetitious, 
for it is an important point. Hence let us say that there will be a 
world of difference in the benefit two voung missionaries will derive 
from a book that has any connection with missiology, if the one 
reads with merely the mentality and judgment he possessed in the 
Seminary, and the other with a conscious effort to bring a practical 
insight and sense to bear upon what he reads. The one is reading 
as an immature Seminary student, and the other as a more mature, 
experienced man. The book itself is changeless, but it speaks an 
entirely different language to these two young missionaries, because 
the one still remains speculative, and impractical, while the other 
is making conscious efforts to develop himself into a penetrating, 
practical and keen missionary. 

As an example in point, let me give the outline of a practical 
missiological article to be found in the Kongmoon Mission Manual, 
asserting without fear of contradiction that parts of it will have 
little or no practical meaning for some young missionaries, and a 
great deal for others. The article begins with the problem of yourtg 
missionaries being uprooted from America and transplanted into 
China. Then, the void the young missionary will feel, not belong- 
ing; having no place to go; having no interests and activities like 
those of home. Next, the tendency to recklessness and criticism. 
Again, the danger of superficiality; of not penetrating beneath the 
surface of China, and of not even seeing all the surface, and of 
forever remaining a foreigner in China. Thereupon, the necessary 
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viewpoint that the young missionary must take, namely that Ameri- 
cea has ceased to constitute his world, and that China has become the 
center of his life. Next, the adjustment to the new life through 
correct understanding, good will, intelligent effort, and patience. 
Again, the struggle the missionary will have to make to maintain 
himself normal, solid, sensible. Then, the balance between satisfac- 
tion and control (if a man has no control at all, he is unbalanced; 
if he has no satisfaction at all, he is lifeless and inert. The adjust- 
ment therefore of the two opposing forces must affect the life and 
work of every man). And finally, the plan, regulating the lives of 
the young missionaries by the proper balance of satisfaction and 
control that will keep them normal, through prayer, through 
ecclesiastical and language study, through learning his district, 
visiting the people, and travelling on the highways and byways, 
through recreation and hobbies. 

And now to treat a more specific point. The young missionary 
ean and should consciously work from the beginning to prepare 
himself, little by little, for his future practical life and activity. 
For example, he already knows that sooner or later he will be called 
upon to build, and probably will have no expert advice to guide 
him. If he has not aequired some practical knowledge, he may 
waste money in needlessly expensive plans and structures; for ex- 
ample, a tower will cost much money, material and labor, and in 
the missions it may perhaps not even carry a bell. He may erect 
poor and unstable buildings that are destined to collapse, or put 
up impractical, misplaced or useless buildings that will have to be 
torn down. He may make a whole mission compound impractical, 
inconvenient and unsuitable by poor planning. 

But a young missionary who desires consciously to prepare him- 
self for practical work will have a notebook into which he jots down 
his opinion of the various mission compounds that he visits, both 
central and outlying; and put down details on buildings, construc- 
tion, and planning. And the young missionary who will follow 
such a practice in this as well as in other affairs will indeed, by the - 
force of the practical knowledge he gathers develop himself into 
a practical and efficient missionary. 


ec) The young missionary must consciously try to develop in him- 
self a sane, practical judgment, so that he will take as his own 
only those ideas and principles for the mission life and work 
that are fundamentally correct, solid, practical and apostolic. 
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Attention has already been called to the fact that of the books on 
missiology some may be good; some indifferent, and some worthless, 
and that the same may be true of lectures and of advice on mission 
questions. Moreover, that not every point of a good book, or lect- 
ure, or advice, may be equally good. Hence the young missionary 
must bring his own intelligent thinking and solid reasoning (that 
goes down to the foundation of a question), to bear upon all mat- 
ters missiological. This is true in regard to every point treated in 
also this present lecture. Every idea expressed in this lecture must 
‘be filtered through the mind of the young missionary and be 
stamped with his individuality, if it is to be of practical value and 
effectiveness for his individual life and work. 

Hence this paper is not concerned with whether or not the young 
missionaries will ultimately agree or disagree with the points it 
makes, but with the question whether or not they shall begin to 
think intelligently and efficiently on missiological matters; whether 
or not they will have solid reasons and a solid basis for the actual 
ideas and principles they will put into practice in their own mis- 
sion life and work. For, woe to the mission district if the ruler 
thereof shall be a child. He may make the whole district desolate 
because he does not reflect in his heart. Therefore the Maximum 
Illud says: ‘‘The condition and fate of the missions depend on 
their government, and the worst that could befall them would be 
to be ruled by men either incapable or unfit for the task.’’ 

Take an example of exercising individual judgment on a missio- 
logical matter. In the line of liturgy being used to promote the 
mission cause, the idea was proposed in an early 1946 issue of 
the Orate Fratres, that Holy Mass in China should be said in the 
literary Chinese instead of in the Latin language. The idea was 
subtly argued and had behind it weighty authority, but personally 
I cannot accept it for reasons that appear to me to be sound. First, 
what practical benefit would this change bring to the masses of 
China, of whom only a very small percentage understand literary 
Chinese? Cui bono, to substitute the unknown Latin tongue by an 
equally unknown language? Again, for the foreign missionaries, it 
would mean a much more protracted study of Chinese, so that they 
would be able to read Holy Mass at all;—and for both foreign and 
Chinese missionaries it would mean spending much time daily on 
the language preparation of the next morning’s Mass, to the detri- 
ment of the mission work which is already pinched for time. 

Let me just indicate two other questions that have been brought 
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up in the missions. First, is it true or not that the wearing of the 
religious habit and sandals must be considered as a sine qua non 
of effective and fruitful mission work? Again, is all-out adaptation 
(in the sense that the missionary takes Chinese citizenship, for ex- 
ample, and becomes completely Chinese in all points), a sine qua 
non of effective and fruitful mission work? Try to imagine details 
for foreigners attempting to become Chinese; or of Americans at- 
tempting to become British; or of Northerners attempting to be- 
come Southerners after moving across the Mason and Dixon line. 
The attempt may sometimes be silly, and sometimes sad. 


d) The young missionary must consciously try to coordinate his 
nuission ideas and principles with his local and national en- 
vironment, insofar as this will be possible. 


Indeed, the mission life and work has suffered and still suffers 
inealeulable harm from haphazard, ill-advised, irresponsible and 
even stupid ideas and methods. A fruitful cause of this may lie 
in the fact that mission ideas and mission action are often not co- 
ordinated and unified, but rather individualistic or local. It would 
seem imperative that every missionary should not add his share to 
the confusion and disorder, but consciously do his part to bring 
about the general recognition, introduction, and observance of 
fundamental and well-defined ideas and principles that must un- 
derlie effective mission work wherever it may be done. To show 
that this condition actually exists, let me say that a good authority 
has been quoted as saying that there are some 140 different mission 
territories in China, and at the same time some 140 different ideas 
and methods. Rome has insisted in season and out of season that 
there should be unity within a mission itself and amongst all the 
missions; unity in faith and unity in practice; unity in ideas and 
unity in action; unity in background and unity in method; unity in 
spirit and unity in purpose; unity in government and unity in 
collaboration. 


Unity of Action 


A real scandal will be given to a simple people, incapable of West- 
ern philosophical, hair-splitting distinctions, when one missionary 
upholds one view and a second missionary another; as if the claim 
of the religion they represent to unity were only a chimera or a 
falsehood. It may work in the Christian West, but it will not work 
on the mission field, for the priests to be smart rather than wise, 
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and to split the church on religious questions. I realized whence 
disunity came to the missions, when I once heard a brilliant clergy- 
man and professor in America talk on the economic question, and 
state that while the social encyclicals of the Popes were true in 
their whole substance they had no practical meaning for America, 
because they dealt with conditions other than those which obtain 
in the economic and social order. In the missions, disunity upon 
this and upon any other question will bring harm to the cause. 

Just consider a few examples from the missions on questions o/ 
lesser moment, and use your imagination to depict the confusior 
that disunity in principle and in practice can give birth to. Thus. 
until this question was finally decided by legislation, some mission- 
aries and missions taught the people that there was no obligation 
on them to support the church according to their means, but that 
the mission had to find its support where it could (which practically 
meant from American benefactors). Others rightly taught that 
there was such an obligation on the mission people, and their prin- 
ciple was ultimately formulated into a law in China. Again, one 
missionary may insist that the people living in a village just a mile 
from a central mission are obliged under pain of mortal sin to hear 
Mass on days of obligation, and his successor may ridicule the idea 
and deny any such obligation. This is evidently not the proper 
method of building up a unified idea and practice of Christian 
morality in pagan land. 

Indeed, the harm that has resulted to souls from disunity amongst 
the missionaries is practically incalculable even if it is considered 
only in relation to two questions in the East, namely those of the 
rites and of jurisdiction. Both have had blind, bitter zeal a least 
joined with a “‘sensus Jesu Christi,’’ and both have had unfortun- 
ate results on the conversion of the people of the East. The inflex- 
ible, bitter stand against Chinese superstitions may well appear a 
mystery to the man who considers how in former days home Catho- 
lic countries labored, and today still labor, under many supersti- 
tions inherited from ancient pagan days; but custom seems to have 
dulled the edge of conscience and to have gradually introduced a 
negative toleration. And while the silence of the clergy regarding 
the malice of superstitution is to be condemned as a vice, it is a 
vice no greater in the East than in the West. 

I have always had the greatest difficulty in understanding, for 
example, why it shall be forbidden that a Chinese bride be carried 
over the threshold of her new home on a saddle ‘‘for good luck,”’ 
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when it appears to be a more or less universal custom in the West, 
‘for good luck,’’ that a bride shall not touch the threshold of her 
new home with her foot, but be carried over it by her husband. 
Or again, if the idea and the spirit are the same, why should it be 
permissible for people in the West to continue to set a place at 
table for a deceased member of the family, but forbidden in the East 
for people to place the food they eat before a table that recalls the 
deceased to them? Human sentiments are the same, although their 
expression may be different. It sometimes appears that more clamor 
is raised over Christian superstition in China than actual supersti- 
tion practiced; and it may be said that undoubtedly more are prac- 
ticed today by the converts of St. Paul or his disciples in parts of 
Albania (to mention one example), than are practiced in any part 
of China. 

To say the least, why must the practices of only the poor Chinese 
people be completely abrogated rather than Christianized (at least 
in their signification), as was done by the apostles and their suc- 
cessors in regard to many of the pagan practices that faced them? 
And to say the most, shall missionaries be doing the right thing 
in fostering a natural tendency to call everything that appears 
strange and unusual to them a direct heathen superstition, or a 
practice infected with superstition? Objective moral theology, 
practical common sense, and an understanding patience with recent 
converts appear to be all that is necessary both to overcome the 
problem of superstition in the East, and to maintain the necessary 
unity of faith and practice in the Church. But subjective moral 
theology and blind, bitter zeal will only continue the work of de- 
struction of the hope of the Church in the East which they have 
carried on for centuries. 

How disunity of opinion may make Catholic religious practice 
actually ridiculous may be seen from another example. To a deaf 
and dumb man, baptized in infancy, one missionary refused both 
Confession and Communion. His successor permitted Confession, 
made with external signs of contrition. The next pastor permitted 
both Confession and Communion to the man. The fourth pastor 
refused permission to the poor man to receive either sacrament; but 
the fifth and to date the last, again permitted the reception of both 
sacraments. This case shows evident deficiency both in the home 
seminary training and in the quality of the individual’s personal 
mentality. Sad to say, it is a condition that makes for the destruc- 
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tion rather than the upbuilding of religion in mission lands, for 
it cannot but make religion ridiculous. 

Let the missionary, sometimes perhaps overconscious of his train- 
ing in philosophy, not think that a simple, illiterate people are 
necessarily an unenlightened or an illogical people. Often they 
may appear to be wiser in common sense and judgment than more 
educated people in other lands, because while they may not have 
studied, they THINK. They will weigh and judge the ideas and 
the teachings of the missionary, and if they find them wanting, will 
lose respect for him and what he represents. Now we know that 
before the encyclical of Pius X on Frequent Communion, a great 
many of the clergy were satisfied with a rather less Catholic view- 
point and practice than that of the encyclical. And coming from 
the home front, the missionaries of every age carry with them to 
the mission field the viewpoints and practices (good and bad), of 
the home front. 

Hence this is what happened to me, some eighteen years ago, 
after a sermon on Frequent Communion. A few old people came up 
to me and said: ‘‘You are a young priest, and you preach strange 
things. We were taught by the good old missionaries in our youth 
that no man is worthy to go to frequent communion. You priests 
tell us that the religion is the same at all times and in all places. 
Therefore either the religion does not change and your doctrine 
is false, or the religion does change, and then what does any doc- 
trine matter?’’ This example may give a faint idea of why Rome 
clamors for unity in ideas and principles; in teaching and practice, 
as a sine qua non of effective and fruitul work on the mission field. 


e) Finally, the young missionary must realize the intimate connec- 
tion that exists between ideas and action, between theory and 
practice;—and he must direct himself accordingly. 


The young missionary, it is to be feared, does not always learn in 
his studies to realize the force of ideas on practical action. A few 
points follow of which he must have a practical consciousness for 
effective mission work. First, it is ideas that overcome all obstacles. 
They make their way silently indeed like the waters that filter be- 
hind the rocks of the Alps; but they dislodge giant obstacles from 
their path just as those waters loosen even the huge boulders that 
lie in their way. Secondly, it is ideas that make for progress in 
every field of human endeavor, civilization, culture, science, indus- 
try, and also religion. There is more energy imprisoned in a vital 
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idea than in atomic force itself, for it is by ideas that this and other 
forces are mastered and put to use. Thoughts are mightier than 
armies and guns, and have achieved more and greater victories. 
Finally ideas are cosmopolitan, and there is no limit and boundary 
to their sphere. This is especially true of Catholic religious ideas, 
which have come from the Creator of mankind, and are adapted 
to every human mind and heart. The whole world lies open to these 
ideas, and the priest has the right and the duty to send them into 
any latitude and any place, and to give them sway around the very 
earth, to the soul of every human being under the sun. 

Action follows upon ideas and is conditioned by them in the mis- 
sion work. Correct activity follows upon correct ideas;—a practical 
activity upon practical ideas;—an efficient activity upon efficient 
ideas;—a living activity upon living ideas;—an apostolie activity 
upon apostolic ideas;—a supernatural activity upon supernatural 
ideas;—and a fruitful activity upon fruitful ideas. And since the 
fruit will be according to the tree, the contrary is likewise true ;— 
sterility of mission action will follow upon sterility of mission 
ideas; an idle mission work upon an empty missionary mind. 

Thus, a missionary picks up the idea that the neophytes should be 
tested in their faith lest the undisposed be indiscriminately admitted 
to the church to the detriment of religion. This is the type of an 
idea that demands practical action; but the type and quality of the 
action taken will be as diversified as the type and quality of the 
man. The action taken by one missionary may perhaps be to ex- 
amine into the motives of the neophytes in joining the church—to 
attempt to bridge the gap between the natural and the super- 
natural by leading them from original human motives to some 
realization of things divine—to make clear to them the seriousness 
of the step they take in entering the church, and keep them on their 
mettle by observing carefully how they study:and practice the relig- 
ion before baptism, as a sign of their good faith—and finally in 
individual cases, to weigh the probable hope of their perseverance. 
This is the correct approach. 

But another missionary may submit his neophytes to a sort of 
third-degree initiation similar to that of some secret lodge—he may 
impose on them all sorts of practices as matters of obligation that 
will decide their ultimate admission or non-admission to the church 
—he may demand a three year waiting period at the minimum, no 
matter how well the neophyte may be prepared and disposed for 
baptism, and without any distinction of person or cireumstanee,— 
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and he may take many other steps according to his personal whims 
and fancies. The incapable, impractical missionary, fearful of mak- 
ing a mistake himself, makes the people suffer for his deficiencies. 
‘That is the form which his practical pastoral action takes, based as 
it is on confused, dubious, and deficient ideas. As a result, pagans 
ean hardly be blamed from staying away from a religion to which 
they can have access only on such terms. Some may come to a 
neighboring missionary and beg to be admitted to the church by 
him, but will have to be turned down on account of jurisdiction 
and of domicile. And meanwhile the first missionary may feel 
satisfied in his conscience that he is putting the idea of a test for 
the faith of neophytes into action. He may never come to realize 
that the action of this idea cannot be ordained for the destruction, 
but only for the upbuilding of the mission work. 


IV. MisstotocicaL MetrHops 
a) Nature of Mission Method 


Without any method of operation at all, the mission work will 
be at a standstill and will stagnate, to be a bad odor before both 
the Church of God and the pagans of the mission territory. One or 
the other haphazard method, running only in the old ruts of tra- 
dition, will advance the mission work neither quickly nor notably. 
Hence various vital methods are necessary. Just as various angles 
of approach must be employed in the salesmanship of any commod- 
ity that various classes of people of varied character and interests 
may be contacted and influenced, so also in the salesmanship of 
religion. 

Yet it is not simply true to say: the more methods the better. 
For methods must be intelligent, efficient, and adapted to all the 
circumstances. Whence may such methods be drawn? Some will 
be found in past mission history and tradition, as well as in actual 
mission practice. But it will never pay dividends in the conversion 
of souls for the clergy to be mere mechanical, lifeless copyists or, 
(to use the pleasant phrase that sugarcoats a multitude of deficien- 
cies), conservatives in thought and action. If there is a stagnation 
in the work of the church at any time and in any country, this is 
one of the causes thereof. Human nature can easily be gratified, 
and the pastoral work brought down to a low level, if the fact 
is overlooked that Christ and Paul, the models of the pastoral 
‘work, were revolutionaries in a good sense in the work for souls 
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and for God. But let us simply say that in the past it has depended 
upon the missionaries to invent and to execute mission methods; and 
in the present it will depend on them not only to adapt and to exe- 
cute past methods, but also to invent new ones according to time 
and place and person and resources. 

It can therefore be said that the problem of method is simply one 
that the missionary must resolve by intelligence, good will, effi- 
ciency and energy, just as he must solve any other problem. And 
to do this well, he should first take stock of his particular situa- 
tion: the state of his mission district, the character and attitude of 
the people, the particular advantages or disadvantages he may 
face, and financial and personnel resources upon which he can draw 
for aid, the various means that may be adapted to his particular 
purpose and situation. The missionary must set a definite goal to 
himself; an end which he proposes to achieve. This must include at 
the very least, a system of revitalizing his indifferent Christianities; 
a plan to develop and expand them to greater numbers and in- 
fluence; and a method of breaking into virgin pagan territory as 
well as into the pagan villages scattered around his Christianities. 

The missionary must bear in mind that no mission method (deal- 
ing as it does with human beings uncertain in quality and reaction) 
ean be mechanical and blind in its exeeution, or absolute in its re- 
sults. It will necessarily be experimental, and depend much upon 
the man who uses it for its results. The man must be master of the 
method and the method must be flexible, or adapted to change and 
directed to fit varying circumstances. 

Take, for example, the method of givmg free schooling to children 
as a means of creating sympathy in the parents for the religion, and 
creating an opportunity of influencing the youngsters to the re- 
ligion. This method will not work out in a section where schooling is 
held to be of little value for the children, as is the case in some 
mountainous districts of China. At the very least, the missionary 
will have to lay a groundwork of education on the necessity and 
benefits of schooling, as a prerequisite for the effective use of this 
mission method. Again, in another section where plenty of oppor- 
tunities for schooling are offered by other agencies, the Catholic 
school will have to offer some special inducements if it is to become 
effective as a mission method. And finally (as has been proved by 
experience), the mere physical presence of the children in a Catho- 
lic school without any factors influencing them to the Faith, will 
be of little value as a mission method; whilst on the other hand, an 
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attempt to cram religion down the throats of youngsters will only 
destroy the fundamental purpose of the method by working to 
antagonize the children against religion. Hence the delicate ad- 
justment of this and of all other methods is the work of the mis- 
sionary, and therein will lie a test of his missionary skill and 
efficiency. 

This is mission meteodle in fiert and in facto esse. Mission methods 
are nothing else but the intelligent, practical, efficient and apostolic 
plans evolved by the missionary to achieve the purpose of his voca- 
tion, after serious reflection on his objective, his situation, and his 
resources. And it is well to understand that elaborate and compli- 
cated plans are not necessary. Indeed, the more simple they are, 
the more readily and easily they can be put into execution. In 
on mission, after other methods had failed, a great movement to 
the Church was initiated by the simple practice of sending the mis- 
sion helpers out into the highways and byways to make contacts, 
and keeping them on this job until they had actually landed pros- 
pects. ‘‘Haite in vias et plateas et compelle intrare.’’ 

Yet the missionary should be fertile in inventing many methods, 
not as though he shall apply them all at one and the same time, but 
so that he will always have another on hand to initiate and not be 
stymied, halted, and stagnated when this or that method has failed 
to produce results. It is nothing else than the old principal: Don’t 
put all your eggs in one basket. During the worst days of the de- 
pression a large department store, badly situated in a small village 
and having to draw its customers from a wide area, saw its sales 
mount instead of decrease. Experts from all over the country went 
to the store to investigate. The proprietor had followed a simple 
formula, but one that was intelligent and efficient. Seeing his 
business falling off, he spent much time in planning not one, not a 
few, but fifty different methods of increasing his sales. He then 
put one method after another into execution, and found it necessary 
to use only a few after all. For while each method perhaps did not 
succeed individually, the effect of many methods was cumulative, 
so that his business increased by leaps and bounds, and far beyond 
all previous records. This is the type of man that the missionary 
should be; this is the example of mission method that should be 
used. 


b) Mission Method and a Central Mission Organization. 


Force must be centralized in the home mission, if it is to be 
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directed intelligently and efficiently over the area assigned to the 
charge of an individual missionary. A central home mission that is 
a power station for the whole district is a model mission, and it is a 
force through which the mission methods are both organized and 
vitalized. On this point nothing better can be said than what is to 
be found in the Kongmoon Mission Manual (p. 90). We read: 


To function efficiently both as regards the care of Christians and 
the approach to pagans, a mission station should have a setup more 
or less along the following lines: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


Chapel sufficiently large and tasteful for well conducted cere- 
monies aS a propaganda of reverence and solemnity. 


Some one charitable work as means of advertising the mission 
as a helpful and public spirited institution in the district. 
Possibilities are: Creche, Orphanage, Dispensary, Hospital, 
Leper Station, Old Folks’ Home, Home for the Blind, Insane 
Asylum. There is no need to multiply them, as one or two will 
suffice both to enhance the reputation and to exhaust the re- 
venue of the mission. 


Some one educational effort as a special recommendation to the 
Chinese people that lays so much stress on education, and as 
a means of putting the mission in touch with the educational 
circles so influential in every district. Boys’ School, Girls’ 
School, Students’ Hotels, Industrial School, Kindergarten, 
teaching a class in a local school; any one of these will suffice. 


Some one enterprise in the nature of direct propaganda, to 
reach the man in the street. A lecture hall operated on schedule, 
a reading room with missioner or catechist in attendance, a 
bulletin board display, a cinema theatre, are some examples of 
this form of activity. 


Catechumenates (separate for men and women) that house the 
neophytes who are brought to the mission for instruction, and 
serve also to accommodate the men and women Christians who 
attend the feast days. 


Most important of all is the follow-up. With the stage set 
something after the above fashion, there must be a personnel 
prepared to take advantage of the contacts effected, and par- 
ticularly to penetrate into the villages of any friendly inquirers. 
Left fairly free for this work, there should be as a minimum; 
(a) one priest (preferably the pastor); (b) one Sister (for 
village visits to women); (c) several men and women cate- 
chists to accompany and assist them. 


ce) The Missionary vs. the Method 


This point aims to show that the quality, the execution, and the 
effectiveness of the method will depend to a great measure on the 
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missionary; on his mental calibre; on his social character; and on his 
initiative and force. 

From the origin of method (namely, invented by the missionary 
to fit his particular situation, needs, and objectives); from the 
nature of method (namely, reflection crystallized into a practical 
plan to achieve the purposes of the missionary), and from its execu- 
tion and effectiveness (namely, dependent on the ability and skill 
of the missionary)—we can readily see how much the missionary 
as a man enters into the method and dominates it. In the very 
first place, it must be said that the whole method is conditioned by 
the mental qualities of the missionary. 

Since this is true, there have always been and will always be, 
methods that are correct or false; practical or impractical; efficient 
or inefficient; forceful or weak; mechanical or vital. Later on we 
shall consider some good methods more or less in the order of nature. 
But that we may be warned and forearmed against sloppy and 
shoddy methods, springing from sloppy and shoddy thinking, it is 
well for us first to examine a few methods that are examples of 
what a missionary must avoid. 


Undesirable Methods 


There is the method of laissez-faire, the disposition towards the 
apostolate of a mind that is too vacant, too careless, or too indiffer- 
ent to see any problem, any opportunity, any hope, or any plan, 
year after year simply leaving the mission in status quo. There is 
the method of force or of the sword, used by Charlemagne and suc- 
ceeding rulers, which aimed to smite with the sword the neck of the 
infidels who would not bend their neck to Christ. This method 
found general acceptance on the mission field, but was opposed 
foreefully by Bl. Raymund Lull as opposed to the meekness of 
Christ. There is the method of bribery and cajolery, by which the 
so-called ‘‘rice Christians’’ are inveigled into the Church through 
the prospect of some temporal advantage of support, money, a wife, 
a job, ete., as a sort of down-payment for accepting the Faith. 
There is the method of presumption, which imagines that the exer- 
cise of the mission vocation in religious garb and with erueifix in 
hand will bestow the very charisma of tongues, so that a pagan 
audience will understand in their own tongue the gospel preached 
in a foreign language, and be converted. Where this method was 
used in past centuries, religion was made ridiculous to the pagans. 

There is the method of the sacristy by which missionaries, (turn- 
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ing to sterile piety as a result of a false notion of contemplation 
and action, or in consequence of rebuffs, wounded pride or ambi- 
tion shrinking back from the hardships of the active life), seem to 
think that if they stay at home, (on the one hand, in relative com- 
fort and ease especially during the hard winter months, and on the 
other hand in what they consider contemplation and the imitation 
of the hidden life of Christ), the angels and the grace of God will 
draw the Christians for sanctification and the pagans for conver- 
sion. The sad, practical fact of experience is that the mission goes 
to ruin. 

There is the method of aggressive action by which the missionary 
deliberately forces his way into pagan shrines to preach the Chris- 
tian religion there or destroys pagan idols, sacred things and 
places, in a holy but imprudent zeal. This method ordinarily is 
calculated only to arouse anger and antagonism and revenge. There 
is the method of partisanship (in regard to individuals, parties, 
elans or villages), by which the missionary throws his protection 
and support to the one party in the dispute whom he hopes to bring 
into the Church, sometimes without attention to the justice and 
merits of the case and with resulting litigation, strife, and enmity. 
There is the method of restless activity which St. Paul would eall 
beating the air; and which, without maturing any plan of action, 
is forever starting new projects and never developing them nor 
bringing them to completion. There is the method of inferiority 
which, not being able to maintain the work and the standards of a 
predecessor, tears down and destroys all organization and opera- 
tion, and kills all activity and life; and then sits amid the ruins 
weeping futile tears of self-pity, or makes a few feeble attempts to 
rebuild the mission on a lower level. 

Methods are conditioned by the intelligence and efficiency of the 
man not only in their invention or selection, but also in their appli- 
cation and use. Methods more or less weak in themselves are headed 
for failure by their very nature. But even methods good in them- 
selves may fail when executed by an agent who does not vitalize 
them with his own intelligence, efficiency and energy. We have 
already seen that a young missionary may put a method into execu- 
tion which worked wonders in a different district and under another 
agent, only to discover that it becomes a flash in the pan or a dud 
in his hands. He probably has lacked either the insight to adapt 
the method to the conditions of his district, or the ability, efficiency 
and energy necessary for handling and carrying it out properly. 


, 
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Hence it is important for the young missionary to realize that 
mission methods are the tools he uses in his line of work, and that 
it is essential to know not only how to handle every tool with skill 
and efficiency, but also which tool to use at the proper time and 
place, and on the proper object. The missionary must be above the 
method; he must be the intelligence, the guide, the skill, the energy, 
the foree, and the effectiveness of the method. 


d) The Social Character of the Missionary and the Mission Method. 


Mission method may be said to have a double soul and life. The 
essential life of method comes from God, who informs it with His 
Divine grace and His Divine action. But since the missionary is 
the agent of method, its spirit and life will depend also on him 
and will be conditioned by his aptitude as the instrument of method. 
In applying mission method, the more his heart is in tune with the 
Infinite Heart in relation to the people upon whom the method 
acts, the more the soul, the spirit, the vitality and the life of the 
method will be manifest. 

For mission methods do not work on the mission people auto- 
matically, blindly, mechanically, and by a sort of mass production. 
To leave other factors out of consideration, they work according to 
the laws of human nature. Hence in order that the object to whom 
method is directed may react and respond, it will usually be neces- 
sary that a connection, a bond, and a sympathy be established 
between that object and the missionary, as the agent of the metnod. 
It is well known that the salesman will pass out cigars, tell jokes, 
and use many other means of gaining the good will of his prospect, 
in order to put him in the psychological mood to be worked on 
effectively in order to make the potential customer an actual cus- 
tomer. And since we are dealing with human nature in the con- 
erete, in religion it will be much the same as in other affairs. People 
will not readily do any business at all with a salesman for whom 
they have no liking, no interest, no sympathy, no accord, and no 
unanimity. 

In the first place, establishing basic contact with the mission 
people as one of them, is a fundamental factor of mission method. 
When a prominent pagan Chinese whom I met as a fellow-patient 
in the Rockefeller Hospital of Peking (P.U.M.C.) discovered I was 
a Catholic priest, he said: ‘‘The Catholic Church and the Salvation 
Army are the only two foreign religious institutions which the 
Chinese people can respect and seriously consider as religious body, 
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beeause their agents live and work amongst the people, with the 
people, for the people, and as one of the people.’’ And this fact 
is the same today in China as it was over half a century ago in 
India. Arnold Lunn wrote: ‘‘My father went out to India as a 
Methodist missionary, and I was born at Madras in 1888. My 
father was impressed by the evangelical effectiveness of the Catho- 
lie Church and the Salvation Army, and the comparative ineffective- 
ness of other communions. The Catholic missionaries and the Sal- 
vation Army lived the life of the people whom they were trying to 
convert. The other missionaries belonged to the Sahib class.’’ In 
this connection it will be a practical missiological study to read 
what the Catholic Encyclopedia has on Robert de Nobili, S.J., and 
his companions, under the heading: ‘‘Malabar Rites,’’ and dealing 
with their adaptation to the Brahmins. 

In addition to this, mission method to be fruitful requires in the 
missionary also that social spirit and those social graces expected 
of a salesman of any commodity whatsoever. This we may charac- 
terize as a fundamental charity and good will towards men that is 
sociable, affable, polite, gracious, patient, sympathetic, sacrificing, 
and from the heart. And one of the most important factors that is 
only too frequently overlooked is that this charity must be humble, 
not in the absurd sense that is often preached of the missionary 
becoming a worm and not a man, but in the sense of the man of re- 
ligion actually meeting his fellowman, howsoever darkened in belief 
and perverse in will, on his own level as man to man, and without 
that antagonizing, subconscious sense of the superiority of his pro- 
fessional piety over the spiritual state of his fellowman, which will 
be sensed immediately and will close instead of open the heart. 
If we actually had the spirit of St. Francis of Assisi, realizing that 
we are worse in the eyes of God than the robbers and pagans because 
we have received and abused more graces than they, then we mis- 
sionaries would be able to convert more robbers and more pagans. 
Indeed, the missionary who has such a charity as has been described, 
is not only a contributing factor to the soul, the spirit, the vitality 
and the life of any method, but he is himself a method of propagat- 
ing the faith, beeause the charity of God and the universal salvifie 
will of God are applied through him to the salvation of mankind. 


[Hence Cardinal Tien says:] To promote his work, the missionary 
must have politeness and respect for those traditions of the Chinese 
people which do not conflict with the truth. Nobody would succeed 
in the modern world without politeness; and this same spirit of 
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politeness, united with sacrifice, will promote the mission work above 
all other means and methods. We priests are in a leading position. 
We need politeness more than others. It will mean no less if we are 
polite, but just the opposite is true. As the Chinese proverb puts it: 
He who honors others will himself be honored. With St. Paul, let 
us be all things to all men. 


Every place has its own customs and feelings. It is not the same 
in Shantung or Hopeh, in Honan or Kiangsu . Treat people accord- 
ing to their own customs and manners, without criticism. Such an 
attitude will greatly benefit the mission cause. And also every per- 
son has his own nature and feelings. You cannot give the same 
treatment to all because of this psychological difference of the in- 
dividual. When you cannot fulfill a petition, be careful not to offend 
the petitioner. Even a “No” can be expressed in such a manner that 
the caller feels satisfied that there was no other answer to be 
given. Send the people away graciously. Accompany them to the 
door; give greetings to all the family. This kind of treatment main- 
tains for you the love and cooperation of your flock, and will make 
also the pagans your friends. 

The necessity of sympathy and kindness for the missionary to 
promote his work cannot be overemphasized. With St. Paul, he must 
rejoice with them that rejoice, weep with them that weep. Kindness 
is precious; kindness brings happiness. A full understanding of the 
human feeling of one’s fellowmen is wisdom. As missionaries we 
have the task of influencing other people. For this task it is of the 
utmost importance to be pleasant and kind, so that people will love 
to approach us. 

And finally, the most important factor in making contacts with 
others is cheerfulness and mutual understanding. People of mutual 
understanding will less readily get into trouble with one another. 
But when cheerfulness and mutual understanding are disturbed, all 
hope of cooperation and collaboration is destroyed. Hence if the 
missionaries have a real friendly love in their hearts for their fellow- 
men, that shall regard the character and personal peculiarities of 
the individual—and if the missionaries shall treat everybody with 
human sympathy and kindly understanding, then the mission work 
will flourish. (The Christian Family and Our Missions, June, 1946). 


e) The Initiative and Force of the Missionary in Relation to Method. 


The degree of initiative and force that is in the individual mis- 
sionary, will determine what methods he chooses, and how he shall 
put them into execution. A headache makes a man languid and 
listless; hinders his thought processes and his activities. Therefore 
this simple sentence taken from a Mission Encyclical and incor- 
porated into the Council of Shanghai, may perhaps be considered 
one of the most pithy and practical of missiological principles: Si 
caput dolet, omnia membra languescunt; which shall be translated 
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to read :—if the head of the mission is an actual headache, the whole 
district will suffer from it. 

Mission method, mission efficiency, and mission success, to a 
great extent fall back upon the initiative and force of the indi- 
vidual missionary. Cardinal Newman expresses this truth pro- 
foundly when he says: Every great change is affected by the few, 
and not the many. Much may be undone by the many, but nothing 
really great is done except by those who are specially trained for 
action. One or two men of small outward pretensions but with their 
hearts in their work; these are the men who do great things. 

Cardinal Tien more closely combines the ideas of initiative and 
method, when he insists on an initiative which will break away from 
old and antiquated methods, to blaze new paths in the salesmanship 
of religion. He says: 

We see businessmen take great pains to make even a small profit. 
They advertise by press, by radio and sky-writing, paste up posters, 
erect billboards, and use every kind of modern propaganda to sell 
their wares. We missionaries can learn much from them. We must 
be alert to use every good opportunity, every good progressive 
method to help the mission work along and to increase conversions. 
If we permit ourselves to lag behind in old methods and old styles, 


not only will the mission work suffer, but we ourselves will become 
stale. 


Our world today is not the one we once knew. Public feeling is 
not the same. I hope that all the missionaries will be diligent and 
attentive to the bettering of our mission methods. We must make 
them fit the modern world, which is so full of indifference. We are 
sorely in need of a modern kind of apostleship. 


And the Kongmoon Mission Manual, after describing an average 
missionary, who is more or less a misfit on the mission field, there-_ 
upon considers the life and: work of a good missionary, who is try- 
ing to fulfill his duty to both Christians and pagans and to make 
the mission work progress. And then finally it treats of the mis- 
sionary with initiative, and shows what his work on the mission 
field is, and how it demands cooperation and collaboration from the 
entire mission. We read: 


The missionary may be called to be an apostle, which is some- 
thing quite different from even a good missionary. He might be 
asked to go out and look for trouble, to hunt out his sheep in all the 
thousands of Juda, to sally into the highways and byways and com- 
pell them to come in; to spend his days in barking and catching, and 
his nights in scheming and praying; to use every means and to think 
up others; to keep eternally devising and trying and spending and 
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pushing ;—in short, to create opportunities rather than to be con- 
tent with those that present themselves. For it is the precious gift 
of initiative that marks the apostle, and every mission needs a few 
of this special type if it is to accelerate its march beyond the hum- 
drum rate of advance that any set of good men will maintain any- 
where. With an occasional apostle here and there, and a phalanx of 
good missionaries in the rank and file to mop up after them, a 
mission both makes and consolidates progress (p. 192). 


f) The Method vs. the Missionary. 


Under this heading we shall consider two points. First, a few 
good, practical, and efficient methods of mission life and work that 
have proved their value in mission experience and in mission his- 
tory. These I shall call: ‘‘methods of contact.’? And secondly, a 
method that is over and above all methods of contact and should be 
added to them, which I shall call: ‘‘a method of disposing people 
to conversion.’’ (NB: The explanation of this point will show it 
does not contravene the doctrine that only the grace of God can 
thus dispose man supernaturally; and that we are in a different 
order). 


A. Method of Contact 


The young missionary, and indeed all missionaries, are interested 
in methods. Here some methods that are adapted to furnish a wide 
scope of activity for all missionaries, will be summarized. It is not 
in the scope of this paper to invent and propose new and modern | 
methods for the mission life and work. To invent the new; to intro- 
duce the new; or at the very least to support or to forbid the new, 
is both the task and the privilege rather of the Mission Ordinaries. 
Rome ealls:‘upon the Heads of the Missions, living in these modern 
times, to vitalize the work for souls with new and modern methods. 
When they take the lead, it is certain that the missionaries will 
follow; or when they shall permit, it is likewise certain that many 
missionaries will be found to invent and put into practice new 
methods. Harm and even chaos ean very readily be brought upon 
a whole mission territory if, in putting modern methods into prac- 
tice, the missionaries should feel free, unrestrained and independent, 
and should not work under the command, guidance and direction, 
(or at least with the permission and cooperation) of their Local 
Ordinaries. For example, in the case of the young missionaries, 
perhaps more zealous than prudent, who without the knowledge of 
the Ordinary collaborated with the unwelcome invaders in a cer- 
tain country in establishing and directing an anti-Communist Mili- 
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tary Training School—a work new and modern indeed, but wrong 
as to time, place, person, purpose, prospects, and consequences. 
Some tried and trusted mission methods that this paper will re- 
view are the following. 1) The Method of Simple Contact; either 
in regard to individuals, as in visiting homes, jails, institutions; 
and in getting acquainted with those met in travel, in shopping, in 
business deals, in passing through villages, in attending markets; 
or in regard to a mass or a group, such as in holding shows for the 
people (Chinese drama; miracle plays; cinema) ; inviting all people 
to attend special celebrations; being a guest speaker at local meets. 
2) The Method of Accessibility (fraternization, camaraderie) by 
which the missionary not only becomes easy of approach to all men 
at all times, but also mixes with all as a priest and a friend, so that 
he is accepted by all as one of themselves instead of ignored as a 
stranger. 3) The Method of Opportunity and occasion, seizing it by 
the forelock, as Paul did when a crowd followed him before the 
Religious Council of the Areopagus and he preached to all with an 
apt introduction on the altar to the unknown god which they had 
passed on their way up; or as a missionary did by using the occasion 
to intermediate for the release of hostages held for ransom, thus 
breaking down prejudice and winning approval for himself and the 
cause he represented; or by which the missionary grasps every 
opportunity offered to cooperate with local authorities, local schools, 
local enterprises. 4) The Method of Open Vision, by which the 
missionary positively disposes himself to get rid of his own blind 
spots and see the opportunities that lie around him on all sides, 
ridding himself of the absurd but common idea that the mission 
hope lies only in new and untried fields or in those that are distant 
from his central mission. It was by working on this principle and 
this method alone that a missionary received about two hundred 
converts within a close radius of four miles around his central mis- 
sion station. 5) The Method of Experiment (to which attention 
has already been called), and which consists in a plan being drawn 
up for many varied apostolic activities and in trying out one after 
another until it is discovered that one of them will work efficiently, 
or that several of them will conspire to work cumulatively. 6) The 
Method of Salesmanship, by spreading Catholic books, papers, pam- 
phlets, leaflets, pictures, free of charge; by opening a free reading 
room with a ecatechist in charge, and a rest room where tea is served 
free of charge to the weary shoppers in a market town; by erecting 
at the mission gate or in another prominent place, bulletin expos- 
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ing pictures, news, doctrine in a way to attract the attention of the 
passers-by. 7) The Method of direct Catholic Action, by having 
eatechists on trains or in other public places to directly approach 
the pagans; by enlisting the active cooperation of all the baptized 
in the work of conversion; for example, by insisting in season and 
out of season that every adult must bring at least one convert into 
the church; or by erecting a tent outside a village or town, away 
from the mission compound, and holding a mission for pagan audi- 
ences featuring some attractive programs, interlarded with short 
talks on religion by various speakers, with the question box, with 
distribution of pictures and literature. 8) The Method of Move- 
ment, which consists in trying by might and main and by every 
possible means to start some kind of a movement towards the 
Church, and then directing, guiding, pushing, developing and ex- 
panding it by shrewd planning and tireless efforts; (NB: The law 
according to which a movement operates is that of concentric rings 
spreading out in ever widening circles, as when a stone is dropped 
into still water; and/or, satisfied new customers will be the best 
_ advertisement for the commodity). 9) The Method of Sociology, by 

which the missionary obtains a reputation, sympathy and contacts 
through identifying himself with the needs of an underprivileged 
people, whether these needs are medical, educational, financial, 
agricultural, industrial, economic, banking, personal or local 
needs (such as the need of water wells or reservoirs, of roads, 
of frugiferous trees, ete.). 10) The Method of Social Influ- 
ence (that of St. Ambrose) which by concentrating on the leaders 
by whom the masses are influenced, works consciously to bring both 
classes into the church; through which is opposed the method of 
concentrating on the masses as a quicker way of conversion, and a 
way of ultimately influencing through contacts with the inferiors 
and through the weight of numbers. 11) The Method of Concen- 
trated Force, by which vital and active forces are concentrated in 
a central mission station as in a power house, sufficient to meet the 
needs of the whole district and capable of being directed to any 
point as the need requires; to which is opposed the method of con- 
sidering many or all mission stations of equal order and import- 
ance, living in them in rotation, and trying to work out from every 
one of them in more or less the same way. 12) The Method of In- 
direct Action, which concentrates on the children or pagans or on 
the women as a means of getting the whole family; or on the owners 
of small industries to get access to their employees. 13) The Method 
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of Rural Evangelization, which attempts to establish a root:of the 
faith, (howsoever small and insignificant), in as many scattered 
villages as possible with the hope that it will develop there and 
even spread out; to which is opposed the method of city and market- 
town evangelization (today, through the war experience held prac- 
tical and fruitful), which tries to develop these centers and gather 
in fruit from the impact, reaction, ties, and connections they have 
on and with the surrounding villages. 14) The Method of Minis- 
terial Evangelization, by which the missionary concentrates not on 
personal propagation of the faith, but on developing a select, 
trained, organized, supervised, directed, and stimulated body of 
catechists as his agents; some of them to be what is called ‘‘ walking 
eatechists,’’ who shall keep constant contact with the outside and a 
constant lookout for all opportunities as well as for danger and 
trouble signals; (in this connection it may be said that a very suc- 
cessful missionary acknowledged that he personally had not con- 
verted a single pagan!). 15) And finally, the Method of a Central 
Catechumenate, always functioning, to which all pagans are wel- 
come to come who have any interest in the faith whatsoever, and are 
willing to show this interest by providing their food whilst living 
in the catechumenate. 

Herewith let this important point be ended. Enough has been 
said, I believe, to give some idea of mission methods. But a short 
example of a mission method in operation in the home country, as 
described by a convert (Arnold Lunn, Now I See, p. 90), may be 
profitable. The method is simple but effective. We read: 


I was wandering round Westminster Cathedral, which I love 
because it reminds me of Italy. A Redemptorist, Father Nicholson, 
had just finished preaching. He was a missionary priest, and in the 
course of his long and active life he had made a habit of accosting 
visitors to the Cathedral. In this manner he has started no less than 
twenty-eight converts on the road to Rome. After a few introductory 
remarks he provides them with an introduction to some priest, who 
carries on the good work. 


B. Acting not only to contact, but to dispose to conversion. 


To obviate futile discussion and charges of heresy sometimes 
caused by misunderstanding, let me state clearly that in this point 
I am not discussing any natural method as a cause of conversion. 
The grace of God, acting on a disposed person, is and remains the 
whole cause of conversion. But over and above the methods of con- 
tact that are occasions of leading pagans to conversion, there is to 
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my mind another ultimate factor that may fruitfully be used as an 
occasion of stimulating them to a better disposition towards con- 
version. This ultimate factor, for lack of a better name, will be 
called ‘‘apologetics in the ultimate.’’ This may sound like mere 
theory, but it is a practical missiological principle on which prac- 
tical missionaries have worked with good results. I personally have 
learned its practical value by experience not only with many 
Chinese converts, but also with some thirty foreign converts in a 
concentration camp. ) 

Scientific apologetics as found in our textbooks and answering 
the objections to the Faith made by the West are more or less use- 
less on the mission field. Attempts have been made, for example in 
China, to create a mission apologetics. Some are well written, but 
somehow do not meet the whole need. They are directed perhaps 
chiefly to the intellect, and not to the will and feelings, or to the 
whole man. This does not mean to say that Catholic apologetics 
must appeal to the emotions. But it should deal not merely with 
scientific truth in a scientific way and involving only the intellect, 
but with truth adapted to the normal, whole man, and therefore 
involving also his desires and feelings; a treatment for the whole 
man and not merely for the scholar; an individual approach as 
contrasted with a general; a warm, human touch in addition to the 
cold, scientific influence. It is in this phase that the missionary may 
project himself into apologetics to enhance their effectiveness. It 
is in this phase that the missionary’s own converts will act upon 
others to influence them to join the church. It is partly due to this 
fact that convert catechists are usually very good propagandists, 
whereas old Christian catechists are usually indifferent or poor ones. 

The missionary may make use of ‘‘apologetics in the ultimate’’ 
first of all by understanding, systematizing and applying to practi- 
eal cases what may be galled the ‘‘psychology of conversion.”’ 

Not long ago an attempt was initiated by a zealous Maryknoll 
missionary to collect numerous stories of actual conversions in 
China; to discover their occasion; to classify them; and to deduce 
from them a systematic basis for practical apologetic action. This 
is a move from which much practical information and many prac- 
tical principles of operation in the mission work will certainly be 
derived. It is a step in the right direction for mission apologetics, 
but it is not yet the basic and fundamental step which is here called 
‘apologetics in the ultimate.’’ 

Such ‘‘apologetics in the ultimate’’ however, are actually em- 
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ployed in many magnificent ‘‘case histories’? written personally 
by converts to the Catholic Church, and explaining the occasion, 
the reasoning, the motive, the process, the struggle, the hesitation, 
the decision, and the result of their step. For example, by Orestes 
A. Brownson, Cardinal Newman, Stoddard, Chesterton, Father 
Knox, Moody, Dorothy Grant, Dr. Delany, Arnold Lunn, ete. 
In these books the converts act directly in the field of what may 
be called ‘‘ultimate apologetics,’’ to influence the whole circle of 
their non-Catholic readers by their own personal experience. In a. 
similar way the book Roads to Rome which appeared in England 
and America presents a practical apologetic picture of men and 
women of intelligence and education coming from the sea of un- 
belief, prejudice, doubt and hesitation with a touching energy and 
decision to the Rock that will forever remain firm and unshaken. 

Now ‘‘apologetics in the ultimate’’ is based on the fact that 
human nature is the same in all men of East and West and of 
all parts of the world;—that the souls of all men, coming from the 
same Creator and the same Author of Religion are ‘‘naturally 
Christian,’’ as St. Augustine already remarked in his pastoral 
work;—and finally that the Catholic Religion is the same force, 
adapted to meet the same needs among men of every race and 
color and clime. Hence it will be well for the missionary to have 
in his library and to study diligently and intelligently various 
of the aforementioned books, as a means of developing a practical 
knowledge of a fundamental, basic and ultimate apologetics for 
his mission work. 

One lesson that missioners will learn from such a study is that 
the final step is a very difficult one for converts, and that an en- 
lightened missionary ,can at the proper time often give just that 
added push to the prospect hesitating at the threshold of faith 
which will make him a direct occasion of the person entering the 
Church, the grace of God remaining the cause. Arnold Lunn 
writes: ‘‘Mood succeeds mood, and suasions are neutralized by 
dissuasions.’’ Indeed, besides the outside bonds and interests hold- 
ing the convert back, there is an inward hesitation and irresolu- 
tion which restrains him from making the step. St. Augustine 
pleaded an excuse for delay: ‘‘Statui ergo tamdiu esse catechu- 
menus in Catholica ecclesia donec aliquid certi eluceret quo cursum 
dirigerem.’’ Hence Cardinal Newman advises the prospective con- 
vert: ‘‘You must make a venture; faith is a venture before a 
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man is a Catholic. You approach the Church in the way of reason, 
you enter it in the light of the spirit.’’ 

Complaints are heard from some mission fields that the sus- 
picion, hesitancy, and irresolution of the people keep them from 
becoming converts. It is not at all improbable that more could 
be done by the missionaries themselves than is actually being 
done to better and even to remove this condition. And what can 
be done is what is called here the intelligent application of a basic, 
fundamental and ultimate apologetics, adapted to the whole man 
as a human being. 

The missionary may use ‘‘apologetics in the ultimate’’ as a 
basic mission method, by giving over something from his own per- 
sonal religious life of faith to the prospective convert. For if he 
realizes that the very same factors which are adequate to keep 
himself in the belief and practice of the Catholic faith are ade- 
quate also to induce another man to embrace that same faith and 
practice, he can, by putting this into application as a principle, 
give a definite push and impetus to the convert towards the Faith. 
That person, of whatever race, color or clime, is basically no dif- 
ferent than the missionary, and if he can be imbued with a similar 
viewpoint and infused with a similar disposition, his reactions 
will probably be the same as those of the missionary. 

Hence let the missionary analyze and understand the basis of 
his own faith, conviction, practice and life, and then try to hand 
over to the mind and heart of another man what is in his own 
heart, ignoring what the textbooks have to say and revealing just 
why he is a Catholic, remains a Catholic, and could never be any- 
thing else but a Catholic, handing over to another man the con- 
victions he has developed on the Faith throughout the years; the 
manner how and the reasons why he has overcome temptations 
against the faith; the vital meaning that the faith has had in his 
life; his personal viewpoint of the condition of a man without faith; 
his judgment on those who have faith on the lips and not in the 
heart and in action; the proofs he has seen of the workings of 
faith; why he is convinced of the divinity of Christ, his divine 
mission, the truth of his revelation. 

In reading St. Paul’s epistles, the fact that he used what we 
call an ultimate, basic apologetics appears throughout, giving 
over something from his own personal religious life to his con- 
verts: ‘‘Be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ.’’ It made 
all the difference between the preaching of a dead, cold, scientific 
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religion, and a vital, vibrant way of life. It was partly this basic 
apologetics of the Catholic religion that interested and intrigued 
the people of Paul’s day, and will interest and intrigue the people 
today, of whatever race, color or clime. It has been my experi- 
ence with the Chinese. It was my experience with two foreign 
non-Catholic young men in the concentration camp, who disbe- 
lieved the divinity of Christ. Coming to me to talk over this sub- 
ject, man to man, they said: ‘‘Don’t give us what the books say, 
because we’ve heard plenty of all that, and it doesn’t register. 
Tell us why you believe that Jesus Christ is God, and see whether 
or not you will be able to convince us with your own conviction.”’ 

Some missionaries take a pride in the fact that they do not preach 
themselves to the people. Unless they will do so in the sense de- 
seribed above, it is to be feared that they will never have many 
people to whom they will be able to preach the scientific doctrine 
of their textbooks, no matter how much it is adorned with stories 
and bolstered with examples, comparisons, and contrasts. 

To give another example of ‘‘apologetics in the ultimate.’’ In 
a concentration camp, a famous scientist who represented a group 
of atheists and agnostics, bitterly attacked religion in a lecture 
entitled: ‘‘Science vs. Religion.’’ This question became one of 
the most vital issues that shook the camp, and the Catholic pastor 
was foreed to answer. In preparing his replies he found that 
whereas the knowledge of natural science imparted to him in the 
Seminary was a direct help throughout in furnishing him argu- 
ments, the knowledge he had gained of the scholastic and theo- 
logical sciences was only an indirect aid, merely pointing out the 
right path and then leaving him to travel it by his own efforts. 
The arguments of the textbooks would not have fitted the needs 
and the audience. Hence his knowledge had to be filtered through 
himself as a reasoning and scientific man, and come out in a form 
entirely different from that of any apologetic textbook on the 
market; in the form of a new apologetics, to fit the audience, the 
conditions, and the attacks. It was precisely this ‘‘personalized’’ 
apologetics that made his lectures forceful and irrefutable against 
the enemies of God and religion. But this is a more basie and 
ultimate apologetics than that of the textbooks; it is the individual 
man going below the science and adding his individual, personal 
quota to it. And it is a similar type of individualization; a similar 
labor and process that will make apologetics more basically adapted 
to the pagans of the mission, and more effective; the missionary, 
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as it were, stepping into their shoes, and then convineing him- 
self with his arguments. 


V. Misstonary’s SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


To convey some idea that a lack of a sense of responsibility to 
details of their life and work may exist in some of the missionary 
clergy, a few apposite examples will be quoted directly from 
Documents of the Holy See clearly indicating such a lack. 

Concerning a lack of a sense of responsibility in regard to priestly 


It cannot be denied, but it is to be bitterly deplored, that not 
infrequently the man who deters others from sin by the fulmina- 
tions of his sacred oratory, has no fear for himself and allows him- 
self to become hardened in his own sins;—that he who exhorts and 
incites others not to delay in cleaning themselves duly of their 
stains, is himself so slothful and even delays long months to do the 
same;—that he who pours the oil and wine of salvation into the 
wounds of others, lies himself wounded by the wayside, taking no 
thought to secure for himself the healing hand of a brother..... 
Alas, how much has happened everywhere in the past and how much 
is happening to-day absolutely unworthy in the sight of God and 
the Church; pernicious to the Christian people; and shameful for 
the priestly order! (Pius X, Exhortation to the Clergy.) 


The same Pontiff tells us that the lack of a sense of responsibility 
also directly affects the priestly life and work: 


(Abstinence and self-denial neglected), the way is opened for 
everything that is capable of offending the eyes and souls of the 
people in the life of a priest. For if a man works for filthy lucre;— 
if he mixes himself with the affairs of the world;—if he seeks after 
the first places and despises the others;—if he yields to flesh and 
blood ;—if he strives to please men;—if he puts his trust in the 
plausible words of human wisdom;—all this happens because he 
neglects the command of Christ and rejects the condition laid down 
by Him: “If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself” 
. .. . We admonish the priest that not for himself alone is he to 
live a holy life, for he is the laborer whom Christ “went out to hire 
into His vineyard” .... Hence the piest must take care not to be 
led by a species of misguided zeal for his own private perfection, 
to omit any part of his office for the good of others .... in all things 
imitating Christ “who went about doing good and healing all that 
were oppressed by the devil.” (Pius X, Exhort.) 


The following quotations treat of the lack of a sense of responsi- 
bility in regard to the acceptance, the employment, and the distri- 
bution of a missionary personnel : 
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a) The Vicar Apostolic or Prefect: 


Let him not imagine he has done his duty unless he strives 
with all his strength and without flagging to bring Christian truth 
and life within the reach ol all..... How reprehensible would be 
the conduct of one who should look upon that portion of the Lord’s 
vineyard which was assigned to him as his own property, which 
no one else would dare to touch. How severe would God’s justice 
not be on him, chiefly if—as has happened too often—a small 
number of Christians were lost in the midst of a great number of 
heathen, and he should refuse to accept profferred assistance to 
instruct them, though he and his clergy are unable to cope with 
the work. (Maximum. Illud.) 


Now .... let us pass to a point that has to do with the better 
management of the missions; and if in this matter our immediate 
Predecessor has already given counsels and instructions, we desire 
now to repeat them .... For since in great part the success of the 
Catholic missions among the pagans depends upon you, We desire 
of you a better organization, which from now on, may render more 
easy the way of the propagation of Christian Doctrine and the in- 
crease of converts. See to it, therefore, that the missionaries are so 
distributed that no part of your territory remains neglected and 
that no part is left for future evangelization. .... (Rerum Eccl.) 


b) Order or Religious Congregation : 


Let them remember they do not possess the territories of the mis- 
sion by a certain peculiar and perpetual right, but that they hold 
them at the discretion of the Holy See. The Holy See has, moreover, 
the right and the duty to take care that they are correctly and 
completely attended to, and the Roman Pontiff would not be ful- 
filling his Apostolic duty ... (if he did not) always and with the 
greatest diligence see to it that these Institutes send into the re- 
gions confided to them, as many qualified missioners as may suffice 
to carry on efficaciously the work of diffusing the light of the truth 
over the whole extent of these regions. (Rerum Ecclesiae). 


. In the country which (an Institute) has undertaken to 
evangelize, it should seek no other end than that which is the goal 
of the Church’s mission, namely . . . to propagate the Kingdom of 
God. Whoever should decline even in part from this divine purpose, 
seeking earthly ends and striving for any other objectives what- 
soever, howsoever good in themselves, would fail to appreciate the 
high excellence of his mission, and would be false to the sacred trust 
which he had received and accepted. (Therefore) whoever lends his 
aid in this work must be entirely and solely devoted to furthering 
the evangelical mission of the Church. (Instruct. S.C. Prop. Fid., 
8 Dec. 1929) 


Regarding the lack of a sense of responsibility with regard to 
study of the mission language, the Sacred Congregation says: 
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Although it has often been enjoined that apostolic Missioners on 
assuming their office should use all diligence and care to learn the 
speech of the place. . . lest through ignorance of the language they 
should remain . . . idle and useless in the midst of the harvest; 
nevertheless, since experience has shown that the Missioners of some 
regions, regardless of the detriment to their own conscience and 
of the injury caused to souls who look to them for the nourishment 
of the Divine Word, remain notwithstanding slothful and negligent 
in this matter ... it has been judged necessary .. . to insist again 
that all Missioners without exception . . . should by all possible 
means, and indeed in virtue of holy obedience, take up the sedulous 
study of the vernacular . .. and shall absolutely be forced either 
to learn the Chinese language or to quit the ministry. ... (S.C. Prop. 
Fid., 1774-1883). 


In the following excerpts the Mazimum Illud scores the lack of a 
sense of responsibility with regard to nationalism and secular 
interests : 


It would be regrettable indeed, were any of the missionaries to be 
so forgetful of their dignity as to think more of their earthly than 
of their heavenly country, and were too much bent upon extending 
its earthly glory and power. This would indeed, be a plague most 
deadly to their apostleship, which would kill in the preacher of the 
Gospel every activity for the love of souls, and would undermine his 
authority with the public ... But some of the mission accounts... 
in recent years ... are very painful reading, as one finds there the 
anxiety not so much to extend the Kingdom of God as to increase 
the power of the missionary’s own country. We are surprised it 
does not occur to the writers to what extent the mind of the heathen 
is in danger of being thus repelled from religion. Not in this way 
does the Catholic missionary act who is worthy of the name... 
(Maximum Illud ). 

Another danger which the missionary must carefully guard 


against is to seek no other profits but those of souls... For how is 
one to seek only the glory of God as he should, and be ready to 
sacrifice his goods and his life to further that glory ... if one is 


actuated by the desire of lucre? Moreover, such a man would lose 
much of his authority over the Gentiles chiefly, as is natural, if the 
desire of acquisition should have degenerated into the vice of 
avarice; there is no stain more contemptible in the eyes of men and 
more unworthy of the Kingdom of God.... (Maximum Illud). 
Indeed, examples on this point of a lack of responsibility in the 
missionaries to the duties and obligations of their life and work 
ean readily be diversified and multiplied into volumes. But it 
should not be necessary to adduce a list of further proofs of the 
point in question from the Mission Documents of the Popes and 
the Propaganda; from Mission Legislation; from mission history 


and experience. 
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It must be accepted as a fact that professional responsibilities 
of the pastoral life and work may be overlooked or disregarded in 
any part of the world. However, we are concerned only with the 
missionaries. And when the causes of shoddy, remiss, or deficient 
pastoral work on the mission field are sought, an outstanding one 
will be found in a slack sense of responsibility in the missionaries 
which, just as in any other line of work, makes for what is tech- 
nically called ‘‘the adulteration of labor.’’ 


I Principle: The individual missionary must develop in himself 
and by his own efforts, an adequate sense of responsibility to 
his professional mission vocation, life and work. 


Missiology fulfills its function when it has called attention to 
what such a sense of professional responsibility is, what it will in- 
spire the missionary to do and to avoid, and how necessary it is 
for an effective mission life and work. 

The fundamental point of the whole question would seem to be 
how the conscience of the individual missionary actually fune- 
tions with regard to the detailed duties of his mission profession. 
This question aptly fits into the Natural Foundations of Missi- 
ology, because it is a point that pagans will be disposed to recog- 
nize and observe equally with Christians; namely, the realization 
and fulfillment of duties of one’s state in life—of one’s profession 
in life—and of one’s official work in life. For example, in regard to 
the duties of the state of marriage as against divorce and birth 
control, the conscience of unspoiled pagans makes perhaps. a bet- 
ter showing in observing the natural law than that of the spoiled 
Christian nations. But in this point of missiology our problem is 
to discover, in the light of all that has happened in the past and 
may still happen on the mission field, whether or not an adequate | 
delicate, accurate and perfect professional conscience is actually 
developed in all young men who go out to the mission field from 
the Seminary classrooms of moral, pastoral, and ascetical theology. 

The more the experienced missionary considers the tremendous 
import of his vocation, which is the conversion of men to God and 
their salvation; the more he considers the impact, for good or for 
ill, of his daily actions and defaults on that tremendous work; the 
more he considers the many shortcomings of the past proscribed 
by copious legislation and the admonitions and precepts for the 
present and the future enjoined by just as many laws; the more 
he realizes that young men are indeed sent out from the Seminaries 
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as children to undertake a man’s work—insufficiently and inade- 
quately orientated and adapted to the professional duties and the 
professional responsibilities of the vocation to which they are dedi- 
cated—without perhaps a due moral professional sense which will 
judge and decide professional moral responsibility in the light of 
the end and purpose of the mission vocation—and with perhaps no 
deep understanding of the fundamental basis that makes for the 
morality or immorality of professional actions and omissions in 
the mission vocation. Thus he may feel free and irresponsible in 
deciding countless questions (which vitally concern the mission life 
and work for progress, stagnation, or retrogression), more or less 
on his own prejudices, personal ideas, whims and fancies, desires 
and good pleasure. 

And yet it may well be just upon these points that the missionary 
may disregard the fact that the progress, stagnation or retrogres- 
sion of the mission work may hinge, for example, whether or not a 
movement to the church shall be initiated, or kept alive, or crowned 
with success; whether or not a group of catechumens in a particular 
village shall actually be brought to the baptismal font; whether or 
not the faith shall be spread into a new, virgin section; whether or 
not there shall be vital mission life and action in the district; in a 
word, whether or not the missionary shall be conscientiously ful- 
filling his professional mission vocation, by laboring to accomplish 
and fulfill the very end and purpose thereof. 

To leave more important matters out of consideration, let us 
consider a few examples of apparently small points which the con- 
science of the missionary ean pass off only too lightly if it is de- 
ficient in a sense of professional responsibility, but on which the 
fate, for weal or woe, of souls on the mission field will actually 
hang. Thus: ‘‘In districts where the quasi-parish limits are not 
fixed, shall I cooperate with my neighbor in his successful propa- 
ganda work, or make things difficult for him, or ask the Bishop to 
have his activity halted?’’ ‘‘Shall I change my catechists, send 
out more eatechists this year, and discover a better system of 
supervision?’’ ‘‘Is it incumbent on me or not to try to evangelize 
in the cities of my district, and what feasible plan and method shall 
I make use of?’’ ‘‘Shall I use (intelligent and discreet) propa- 
ganda work in connection with my dispensary, or take the attitude 
that no proselytizing shall be done there?’’ ‘‘Have my predecessors 
garnered all the fruits of the mission district, leaving it worked 
out, fallow, barren and sterile, so that I have no obligation to work 
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for new Christians, but only to take care of the old?’’ ‘‘Shall I 
visit the outside Christianities only once a year, or more often, and 
try to keep in constant touch with them?’’ ‘‘What balance shall 
I strike between contemplation and action; between study and pas- 
toral work; between a mechanical, clockwork schedule of the day 
that considers my personal interests, and my professional, pas- 
toral duties?’’ ‘‘Shall building become a hobby which I shall for- 
ever be seeking to exercise so that I can play around with bricks 
and mortar, and have a valid excuse for giving only the most 
cursory care to the people year after year?’’ ‘‘Shall I sit at home 
beside the stove in comfort during the cold winter months, and 
make my outside mission visits in a rush and haphazardly in the 
springtime?’’ ‘‘Shall I use the necessity of being pious as a grace- 
ful substitute for the mission work when I am discouraged by its 
difficulties or rebuffs?’’ (Kongmoon Mission Manual p. 189). 

And so the tale can go on without end; a tale that deals with 
deficiencies in mission duties, springing from a deficient under- 
standing and sense of mission responsibility. Deficiencies which 
are shown up by the vast bulk of mission legislation, and which it 
tries to correct. Deficiencies which are shown up by the very fact 
that so much of the mission legislation has apparently been passed 
in vain, in view of the number of missionaries who do not seem to 
make any serious attempt to know or to observe it. Deficiencies 
which are shown fort by countless, detailed, individual tendencies, 
too varied, too local, or even too individual for legislation to take 
cognizance of, whether in the line of mission principles, methods, 
habits, life, duty, work, vocation, use of time, organization, finance, 
or care of and dealings with people. - 

Indeed, the young missionary coming from the Seminary to the 
mission field may know a great deal of moral theology, so that he 
may be able to decide off-hand to whom a stolen horse belongs 
which has passed through many hands and is ealling for his master 
(res clamat domino); but he may appear to have acquired less 
moral knowledge and sense in regard to the detailed responsibilities 
of his professional vocation, and in directing his own actions and 
omissions to the end and purpose thereof according to the supreme 
law: Salus animarum lex suprema! For neither moral nor pas- 
toral theology have been evolved in a manner to show forth clearly, 
exactly, and in detail the moral import of countless actions and 
omissions that concern directly and vitally the pastoral life and 
work; those that have had a moral censure attached to them nave 
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not been scientifically collected into one single digest but are often 
to be found scattered throughout various books (moral, law, liturgy, 
pastoral, scripture, ete.), so that many of them may readily be 
overlooked by men too busy to be always in their books. To this 
may be added the fact that a code of natural ethics, such as reg- 
ulates the actions and omissions of other professional men (v.g., 
the doctor and the lawyer), would seem to be little emphasized in 
the Seminary and little regarded by the priests, perhaps because 
their profssional work lies on a higher plane than that of the 
mere natural. 

Again, there is another phase that has a bearing on this point. 
From the very constitution, system, environment, and training of 
the Seminary, tendencies may be developed in the young seminarian 
which, when not properly checked and guided, may not be ade- 
quately adjusted to the professional pastoral responsibility of the 
Seminary alumnus. Spending his Seminary days in a religious house 
as well as in a Seminary, the young missionary may develop a con- 
science based on a group sense of responsibility rather than on an 
individual sense; a sense of responsibility more or less correlated 
with the circumstances of the Seminary and the Religious life, and 
functioning more or less inadequately and imperfectly under the 
new and different circumstances of a professional missionary sta- 
tus. The conscience which he brings with him to the mission field 
may have been conditioned by home environment, prejudices, tradi- 
tions, common ideas, general practices, example of confreres, 
Zeitgeist of his particular generation, human respect of contem- 
poraries, discipline and surveillance of the particular superiors he 
has had, ete. A deep sense of responsibility may have been de- 
veloped in him along the lines of his past life, cireumstanees and 
status, but this ean and may persist along with a very deficient 
sense of responsibility to his new life, circumstances and status. 

Taken. out of the group which has held him up in the past, to 
stand alone on his own feet in a new life, new work, and new status, 
the lack of a general basic training of conscience may well manifest 
itself in him in an otherwise inexplicable disregard of professional 
doctrines, admonitions, warnings, principles, precepts and laws; 
or in an otherwise inexplicable choosing amongst professional duties 
and obligations which he shall fulfill as such and which he shall 
disregard. The Kongmoon Mission Manual may perhaps be quoted 
in this connection. We read: (no. 253), ‘‘Snatech a man suddenly 
out of his own world, where his every action was controlled by 
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various inhibitions of conscience, charity, dignity, custom, reputa- 
tion, and human respect, and plunge him forthwith into new sur- 
roundings, where most of these factors as suddenly cease to exist, 
and the first natural reaction will be recklessness . . . Only con- 
science is left to the man as a practical guide, and incidentally, 
this is a good occasion to discover if it is actually playing the uni- 
versal and unceasing role in life that it ought to play.’’ 

The young missionary will do well to realize practical import 
and action of the sense of responsibility to the mission vocation 
in itself, and its practical bearing on the success, stagnation or fail- 
ure of his future mission life and work. He will do well to realize 
that a sense of mission responsibility is practically identical with 
mission purpose, and that there is no other road to success but 
through a strong, clear, constant and uncompromising purpose. 
Coming to the mission field, he will be faced by the task of orientat- 
ing, adjusting and attuning his conscience to a perfect sense of 
responsibility to countless daily details connected with the profes- 
sional exercise of a mission life and work. He must perform this 
task well if he shall perform a conscientious, efficient and fruitful 
apostolic work after the example of Christ, of Paul, and of the 
great missionaries. 

Therefore, coming to the mission field, the young missionary will 
have a set of old ideas, customs, traditions and practices to readjust 
basically to new conditions: a work to carry on within himself of 
adaptation, training and development; a new set of concepts, prin- 
ciples, admonitions and laws to learn and to follow in his work; 
plans to make, methods to execute, influences to exert, energies to 
expend, and duties to perform—and finally, effects and fruits to 
produce in line with the end and purpose of his professional mis- 
sion voeation; all of which things are peculiarly his own duties and 
responsibilities, which no one book will be able to guide him in, 
and no conscience can teach him but his own. 

To fulfill the task that lies before him and actually make himself 
into a conscientious missionary adapted to an efficient and fruit- 
ful mission work, there will be required on his part study, reflection, 
consultation, adjustment, purpose, and steady development of his 
faculty of moral judgment and moral application; and, pervading 
all, a deep sense of his responsibility to his professional life and 
work, to his missio canonica. Only thus will the missionary be 
saved from fraud, to which the domain of conscience is peculiarly 
liable, and by which conscience itself can be made a convenient 
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excuse for any aberrations in the mission life and work. Only thus 
will the missionary be preserved from taking the impulses, whims 
and fancies which may spring up in himself, as the voice of con- 
science in regard to fulfilling, delaying, changing, or neglecting 
professional duties of his great life and vocation. 


Il. Principle: The Sense of Responsibility is a necessary factor 
for efficient and successful Mission Work. 


Talking over mission matters recently with a home missionary 
- of some fifteen years experience, I found that his viewpoint on one 
of the essential elements of the mission life and work coincided with 
mine. He said: ‘‘I believe that mission work is more or less the 
same the world over. The essential thing is that a missionary 
knows what he is called upon to do, and really wants to do it, 
and is determined to carry out his duty against all obstacles and 
difficulties. If he has this strong sense of responsibility to his voca- 
tion and his work, everything else follows naturally and he will 
succeed. The missionary must use his mind to understand his 
particular situation, its needs, and its obligations. He must use 
his judgment and energy in overcoming the obstacles and diffieul- 
ties, and in laboring for constant progress and development. He 
must use all sorts of pressure, force and determination to bring 
into actuality those things that he sees are necessary and obligatory 
for a conscientious and faithful fulfillment of his work under his 
particular circumstances.’’ 

The young missionary has just spent some six years in the 
scientific study of philosophy and theology, where he was concerned 
with ideas, with the abstract, with the intangible, the imponder- 
able, and the immensurable. Suddenly he is thrown out into the 
world of current events and human affairs, where he must be con- 
cerned with action, with the concrete and the practical, with the 
tangible, the ponderable and the mensurable. We have already 
dealt with those dazed priests who continue to live an abstract, ideal, 
unreal life even on the mission field. Here we are concerned with 
those missionaries who begin their life and work by dropping all the 
previous intangibles like a hot potato, and grasp with both hands 
only for the tangible, the mensurable, the ponderable, the concrete, 
instead of holding on to the one with the one hand, and the other 
with the other hand. These men overlook the fact that the tangible 
are the superficial elements of their life and work, and the intang- 
ibles the vital factors. They overlook that what makes a good work- 
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man in any line of work are capability, energy, perseverance, fidel- 
ity, and responsibility; that these are all intangible elements; and 
that the dominant factor of them all is the intangible, ‘‘responsibil- 
ity.’’ They overlook that in the mission life and work capacity, 
power, perseverance, fidelity and ultimate success walk hand in 
hand with responsibility. 

From the part of Christ, the missionary vocation and election is 
thus described: Non vos elegistis Me; sed Ego elegi vos, et posw 
vos, ut eatis, et ut fructum afferatis, et ut fructus vester maneat. 
And to this, from the part of the missionary, a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility to the mission life and work and duties is the answer, 
perhaps in the words of Epictetus: ‘‘We do not choose our own 
parts in life, and have nothing to do with selecting those parts. Our 
simple duty is confined to playing them well.’’ And indeed any mis- 
sionary, if he works not as in the great taskmaster’s eye, will work 
wrong, and work unhappily for himself and for men. 

In his school of missiology, Christ instructed the people to look 
for a sense of responsibility as the distinguishing mark of a true 
pastor and a true prophet; by their fruits you shall know them. 
The good shepherd enters by the door, and calls his sheep by name, 
and leads them out, and gives them abundant pasture and life, and 
protects them even with his own life; and seeks the lost and the 
erring sheep, and goes out to bring other sheep into the fold that 
are not of the flock, so that there may be but one fold and one 
shepherd. The false pastors outwardly look the same, but they have 
no eare for the sheep, no sense of responsibility. By their fruits 
they should be known to the people, because grapes are not gathered 
of thorns nor figs of thistles. And peculiarly Christ concentrates 
not on outward and apparently great fruits, such as miracles, 
prophecy and the casting out of devils, but on a sense of responsibil- 
ity which produces fruits in the pastor himself, adapting him to 
become a teacher and guide and pastor to the soul of others. The 
blind cannot lead the blind, but both will fall into the ditech;—the 
pastor with a beam in his own eye is not fit to pull the mote out of 
the eye of another; the house of the pastor who does not carry out 
the missiological lessons of Christ will be built on sand and will 
collapse; even if the pastor shall have prophesied and east out devils 
and done miracles in the name of Christ, and may have had the 
name of Christ on his lips constantly, he will not have done his duty 
if he has not the works of Christ; and finally, a good pastor cannot 
bring forth evil fruit in his parish (lack of conversions; stagna- 
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tion; retrogression), nor can an evil pastor bring forth good fruit 
(conversion; solid Christian life; spiritual action and progress; 
salvation of souls). 

In His school of missiology, Christ, by His tremendous sense of 
responsibility to His mission (missio a Patre), is both the teacher 
and the example to all those who have received the pastoral mission 
from Him through the Church (missio canonica). If there is any 
lesson that the New Testament teaches, it is precisely this. For - 
Christ inculeates in season and out of season the necessity of a 
sense of responsibility to the mission which comes from God, and 
Himself is constantly checking back upon His mission in all its 
details and phases. He had been sent by the Father to do a definite 
work; He was straitened until He shotld accomplish this work; 
and he became obedient to the Father in fulfilling this work to - 
death, even to the death of the cross. Just a few examples will show 
how Christ constantly checked back upon His mission and con- 
formed His work to it. He says: Let us go into the neighboring 
towns and cities that I may preach there also; for to this purpose 
am I come;—I am not come to eall the just, but the sinners to re- 
pentanee;—You know not what spirit you have. For the Son of 
Man came not to destroy souls, but to save;—God sent his Son into 
the world not to judge the world, but that the world may be saved 
by Him;—My meat it is to do the Will of Him Who sent Me, that 
I may perfect His work;—I cannot of myself do anything. As I 
hear I judge; and my judgment is just, because I seek not my own 
will, but the Will of Him Who sent Me;—I came down from heaven 
not to do my own will, but the Will of Him Who sent Me; and this 
is the Will of the Father Who sent Me, that of all that He hath 
given Me, I should lose nothing but should raise it up on the last 
day ;—He That sent Me is always with Me, and He hath not left 
Me alone; for I do always the things that please him;—I must 
work the works of Him That sent Me whilst it is day; for the night 
cometh when no man ean work;—I have not spoken of myself; but 
the Father Who sent Me, He gave me the commandment what I 
should say, and of what I should speak. 

This is not mere obedience, as it is usually classified. This is a 
specific responsibility to a mission and a work which one person 
has received from another. And while these proofs of Christ’s tre- 
mendous sense of responsibility to the mission He had received from 
His Heavenly Father can be multiplied, the foregoing should suffice. 
This divine sense of responsibility to that same mission is one of 
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the factors that made Christ’s life and work effective and fruitful 
for the salvation of all mankind. In Christ, God the Father found 
not only an apt, but a perfect instrument and agent to accomplish 
His Will for the salvation of men. At His death Christ could tell 
the One Who Sent Him: I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do;—it is consummated. And this has a most practical import 
and application for our mission work today. If a missionary will 
possess a sense of responsibility that is comparable to that of Christ, 
he will also do the works of Christ, and do even greater works. 
That is the lesson that Christ taught in His school of missiology, 
and He is surely to be believed, not merely with a theoretical and 
sterile faith, but with a practical and active faith. 

Paul was another great, successful missionary, whom most work- 
ers want to imitate in his success without attempting to imitate in 
the factors that produced the success. One of these was his tremen- 
dous sense of responsibility to his mission. A few random examples 
have been selected, but it will not be impractical for the young mis- 
sionary to go through the Epistles of Paul and the Acts, and find 
all he can. It will give him new slants on his work and the fulfill- 
ment thereof. Paul tells us that it is required of the servant of 
Christ and the steward of the mysteries of God that he shall be 
found trustworthy. Though the missionary have nothing on his 
conscience, yet he is not thereby justified; for he who shall judge 
him is the Lord. Every missionary must take care how he builds 
his pastoral work on the foundation laid by Christ, for the fire 
of the day of the Lord will essay the quality of everyone’s work. 
One missionary is called to plant and another to water, and God 
gives the increase; and they must cooperate in one and the same 
work. Paul was sent chiefly to the Gentiles, so he concentrated on 
them; he was sent to preach and not to baptize, so he preached in 
season and out of season and did little baptizing. And finally, the 
missionary cannot do his work according to the flesh, so that with 
him it is now ‘‘Yes’’ and now ‘‘No’’; for in the Son of God for 
whom the missionary is an agent there was only a ‘‘Yes’’, and in 
Him there was not found a ‘‘No’’. 

Indeed, one of the essential factors in the mission life and work 
is that it be pervaded by a deep sense of duty. This, as Lacordaire 
distinguishes, must be a concept of duty, an action of duty, and an 
aim and purpose of duty. This sense of duty to his mission must 
grow and develop in the missionary from day to day, so that it 
becomes a dominant trait, a dominant motive force in his life. As 
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Daniel Webster said : ‘‘The greatest thought I ever had was that of 
my individual responsibility to God.’’? That is the secret of an 
effective, successful, and fruitful mission life and work, that the 
young missionary shall perform his pastoral duty in his church 
and his school, in the outside mission stations, in the homes where 
he ean minister the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, and on 
the fields where the erring, the lost, and the strange sheep are stray- 
ing;—in travelling and making contacts and holding fast the slip- 
ping and attracting the unwilling;—in planning and devising at 
home and in putting the plans and schemes into action abroad ;—in 
organizing and supervising his missions. 

If there is anything more practical and effective than the em- 
ployer-employee relationship in action, it will be hard to find and 
to name. But that is exactly what should exist between God and 
the missionary. This being the case, a most practical and effective 
factor in the mission work is a deep consciousness of the import of 
this relationship, and a conscientious action of this relationship fol- 
lowing upon a deep sense of responsibility to it; for example, to 
the duty and obligation, as an agent, of selling God’s commodities 
to the whole world of men, without exception because such are the 
employer’s orders. 

If we examine this relationship, we find that it stands on a labor- 
reward basis. The strong feature of the basis is that the vital 
reward of the employee’s efforts is a supernatural reward exceed- 
ing all deserts, which is indeed an incentive to some employees to 
put forth all possible labor and efforts, to really expend themselves 
wholly in their work. But the weak feature of this basis is that the 
superficial reward is also temporal (for he who serves the altar also 
lives by the altar), and no system has as yet been devised or applied 
that this reward shall be in proportion to the labor actually expend- 
ed by the employee (work capacity; work hours; work efficiency; 
work results; work neglect; adulteration of labor; work spoiled, 
ete.), so that he who serves the altar well should also live well, 
and he who serves it ill should live ill, for the laborer is worthy of 
his reward according to his work. 

In this relationship the Church represents the interests of God, 
the Employer, to the pastors of souls as the employees. She relies 
generally only on the individual employee’s sense of responsibility 
to his work, stimulatd by her guidance, her precepts, and her com- 
mands; she has set up very little, and that not very effective, ma- 
ehinery, for enforcing the highest standards of work. Past and 
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present history shows that her great confidence in the workmen, 
throughout the course of the ages, has met with bitter disappoint- 
ment in only too many instances and in only too many regions. Now 
and then she has been forced to use a special means, when even a 
general breakdown in the sense of responsibility of God’s employees 
might be feared, as she has done in the Oath regarding the Rites; in 
the Oath of the Profession of Faith; and in the Oath against Mod- 
ernism. On these matters she has enforced by oath that God’s em- 
ployees shall live up to their responsibilities. 

The Church has indeed a difficult task in representing the inter- 
ests of God, the Employer, to the pastors as His employees. For 
over and above guarding against a breakdown in their sense of 
responsibility to the work in itself, she must guard against a break- 
down in their sense of responsibility to the work in its quality; i.e., 
to the supernatural work. If she should emphasize their ‘‘work’’ to 
them, the workmen may readily overlook the kind and quality of 
the work. If she emphasizes the spiritual quality of the work, the 
workmen may readily concentrate on that even to the exclusion of 
the work itself. And meanwhile she will always have to contend 
with those who concern themselves little with either;—living from 
the altar whilst serving themselves or worldly interests. 

The work, moreover, is vast and differentiated in its phases, its 
scope, and its action. And this fact would make it appear impera- 
tive that every workman shall actually bring the fullest sense of 
responsibility to bear upon his individual part of the work, for 
only thus will the whole work all over the world be vital, effective 
and fruitful. The excuses of ‘‘sales resistance’’ and ‘‘sales imprac- 
ticability’’ with which many of God’s workmen would seem to salve 
their consciences would not be accepted by any self-respecting busi- 
ness firm from its employees. Nor should the missionary be satisfied 
with these excuses, which should give way to the missioner’s motto 
and ideal: Salus animarum suprema lex. Otherwise he will be put 
to shame by the lay catechist who may work more energetically, 
effectively, and with a deeper sense of responsibility than the 
missioner himself. 


VI. ADJUSTMENTS IN THE Mission FIELD 


My viewpoint in treating this subject is necessarily limited to 
China, the only mission field of which I have personal, factual ex- 
perience. Probably, however, what will be said will be applicable 
with little variation to all other civilized mission territories. Since 
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mission life is mission life just as turnips are turnips, perhaps the 
greater part will apply even to missions amongst uncivilized peoples 
(except perhaps wild and moronic savages). On various points the 
Kongmoon Mission Manual (Maryknoll) will be used as a clear and 
practical guide. With these points understood, the question of the 
adjustment of the young missionary to his new life may be tackled. 


Approach To Adjustment 


That an adaptation and adjustment to mission life and environ- 
ment will be necessary for the young missionary is evident. It is a 
process that must be gone through in every change of cireum- 
stances; all the more so when an immigrant comes to an entirely 
new land and people. But this process will be helped if the young 
missionary remembers not only that he still remains in the world 
of men like himself, but also that by nature (physiological and 
psychological) he is an adaptive animal; in fact, the most adaptable 
amongst all the animals. His body will acclimatize and adapt it- 
self gradually to the new conditions, and on his part only common 
sense and prudence are required to promote the process. But how 
his soul adapts itself is a matter that will depend to a great extent 
on his character, opinions, judgment and free will. A help in mak- 
ing a proper, gradual adaptation and adjustment to the new home, 
new conditions, new life, new people, new customs, and new sur- 
roundings will be the missionary’s own disposition; namely, to 
look for, to find, and to understand the elements of identity rather 
than those of dissimilarity and of contrast. This will also mean a 
saving of time; for thus he will only have learned earlier what he 
inevitably will learn somewhat later;—that human beings, human 
life, human actions and reactions, are basically the same the world 
over. 

The task of replacing the home country by China is happily not 
too difficult. No man needs to look far to find the necessary activity 
with which to fill up his life; for the Orient provides him with every 
possible interest and activity that any man could find anywhere in 
the world, and adds a few more. Basic life unrolls itself much the 
same as elsewhere; a variegated maze of religion, culture, education, 
politics, business, domesticity, social intercourse, work, play. Social 
life may take many little arbitrary forms of etiquette that must be 
noted and learned (using title and third person;—never touching 
the person of another), but it does not differ as much as may be sup- 
posed even oh a point such as that of ‘‘face’’; and, as everywhere 
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else, it is simply based-on consideration of others. The same ac- 
tivities will be functioning as in the home country, and the varied 
institutions, organizations, societies, companies, schools, factories, 
shops, inns, restaurants, all have their counterpart on the mission 
field, although perhaps under a different guise. The people with 
whom the missionary comes in contact will be leading a life that 
at bottom is identical with the home life, with the struggle for food, 
shelter and clothing as the main preoccupation, together with the 
other little human aspirations that spur human effort the world 
over; education for the children, restful ease for the parents; social 
or political recognition for the family; an occasional bit of luxury 
or amusement for all. 

The same births, the same weddings, the same deaths, the same 
funerals, the same ambitions, the same motives, the same plans, the 
same manoeuvres, the same successes, the same mistakes, the same 
hopes and fears, the same joys and sorrows, the same smiles and 
tears, the same faults and failings confront the missionary who 
finds himself preaching largely on the same subjects he would treat 
in the home pulpit. Needless to say, these subjects chiefly concern 
the Ten Commandments. Indeed, life in essence and deep down is 
the same. It takes a little effort to reach deep down, of course; to 
penetrate beneath the surface, to know the people, to understand 
their lives. But it is good to know that he who perseveres to that 
extent will find, not strange creatures that might be denizens of 
Mars, but human beings just like himself. 


Proper Process of Adjustment 


The young missionary must simply live through the days when 
he is learning to express himself in the language of the place. But 
with this hurdle overcome, his process of adjustment must go for- 
ward gradually but constantly. He must come to grips with things 
Chinese by going to the school of the land,.not within four walls, 
but under the open sky on the road, in the market-place. His know- 
ledge of the language and his contacts will be the keys that admit 
him to the school. Customs will be one of the subjects of his ecur- 
riculum. Superficially he may find them strange; but if he bores 
down and finds the underlying reasons and traditions, he will find 
them proper, and sometimes better than the customs of his home 
country. In his study of methods and manners and ways and 
means, he may also find that superficially they are totally reversed. 
But the more he delves down, the more clearly will he understand 
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that he is now living in an extremely natural civilization, as con- 
trasted with the highly artificial civilization of his home country; 
and that methods and manners and ways and means and the tempo 
of life are more natural and human. He will find the mentality of 
the people different, because minds trained for thousands of years 
in a different philosophy of life and sense of logie will have differ- 
ent mental reactions to given situations and problems. 

That he may think, say or do the right thing, or at least the 
Oriental thing, the young missionary must note these differences, 
and assess their underlying reason and basis, and thus go into ae- 
tion with as much understanding as possible and always with a good 
intention. The first steps will necessarily be awkward, for language 
is meagre, acquaintances few, mentalities unfathomed, customs un- 
known, methods misunderstood, and mistakes inevitable. But mis- 
takes are a part of the missionary training, and through nothing 
else perhaps does he learn quite so much. Here the Chinese people 
themselves are a great aid to the tyro. Instead of ridiculing his mis- 
takes in speech and action as might naturally be expected, they 
are always considerate and polite, and more often than not actively 
interested in helping him, so that he will usually display his 
gaucheries before an uncensorious audience eager to overlook them, 
and interested in helping to correct them. The strange foreigner 
will indeed be greeted with many and open stares, but the least 
halting sentence in the poorest Chinese will usually act lke magic, 
engendering almost invariably the relationship of friendly interest. 
If the Chinese have such a friendly toleration of him, it is in- 
cumbent on the missionary to be patient with himself. The first 
plunges with their inevitable fumblings and flounderings will be 
hard on the nerves and cruel to vanity. Moreover, it is merely 
the beginning of a lengthy process of adjustment that can end in 
success only after years of study, thought and experience. 

The correct viewpoint towards adjustment for the young mis- 
sionary is that he needs China almost as badly as China needs him. 
It is China that will answer all his wants and meet all his needs, and 
his success will largely depend upon the extent to which he can 
absorb China. He must learn China; know China; embrace China; 
love China; live China; in a word fill up his life with China, and 
not only for China’s sake, but for his own. 

China ealls herself the Middle Kingdom, and such it must be- 
come to the young missionary; the center of his life. This will re- 
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quire conscious effort on his part; for on arrival, China distinctly 
will not be the center. At first he will receive nothing but surface 
impressions, and those perhaps not of the best. 

In this situation, what the young missionary must do is to make 
China the center of his life and its activities as expeditiously as 
possible. Here note ‘‘expeditiously,’’ for it is the part of this recipe 
that makes concessions to human nature. It does not mean merely 
as quickly as possible. Of course, other things being equal, then the 
quicker the transition the better. But other things are not equal. 
Too sudden and complete a metamorphosis may prove disastrous. 
It is already a great upheaval to come to China at all; and if, on top 
of that, every habit of a lifetime is changed overnight, the drastic 
process may result in breaking the bruised reed and quenching the 
smoking flax. In the order of time, therefore, there should be a 
gradual, sensible, facile adjustment that makes allowances for the 
creaking muscles, strained nerves, and irritated sensibilities that 
result from the unusual stress of such sweeping changes. But in 
the logical order, which is to say, in the adoption of the right view- 
point, what is wanted is an immediate, radical, and complete change, 
and indeed, even a violent one, for the kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent bear it away. America must be replaed by 
China. China needs us and we need China; we will give ourselves to 
China and she will give herself to us. 


Pride and Prejudice vs. Adjustment 


Pride and prejudice may have a double influence on the matter 
of adaptation on the mission field. Personal pride and prejudice 
will put the foreigner into a class apart from the natives (the Sahib 
class). When he deals with them, it will be as if from a higher plane, 
condescending to step down for the nonce only to step back up 
again. This is not adaptation, but the negation of adaptation. It 
creates a caste system of foreigners vs. the natives which they will 
resent and try to eradicate from their land. Perhaps on account of 
the humility becoming their state, the missionaries generally do not 
practice the ‘‘Sahib system of adaptation’’ which springs from per- 
sonal pride. But they may more frequently practice ‘‘adaptation 
in reverse,’’ which springs from the White Man’s pride and pre- 
judice, tinged with some nationalistic elements (Spanish, French, 
British, Italian, American, ete.). 

How does this pride and prejudice work out in putting adapta- 
tion into reverse gear? Some missionaries would appear actually 
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to have come to the mission field with the fixed and determined 
intention of making the mission people conform themselves to 
foreign standards in language, customs, methods, prejudices, 
etiquette, business, government, as well as in religion. (This might 
appear to be perhaps the psychological basis of the Rites fight). 
Convinced that everything at home and everything foreign is the 
best, (the white man’s superiority complex), they may actually be 
sincere in their desire and attempt to bring this optimum bonum 
to the underprivileged Chinese people (to raise their level of in- 
feriority). But since it is based on pride, the principle itself is 
stupid, and the action of the principle will only arouse the spirit 
of opposition and antagonism to the ‘‘yang guee-dse’’ (the foreign 
devils) in the hearts of the Chinese people. This is only a natural 
human reaction. Toward a Fascist, Nazi and Communist making 
propaganda every American would feel that they should get out of 
America and go where they belong. The people of the mission lands 
wish to have and hold their way of life just as well as well as we do. 

In various ways missionaries have practiced adaptation in re- 
verse. They have replaced the loincloths of a primitive, natural 
moral people with foreign clothes to suit their own prejudices of 
modesty (the famous Mother Hubbards, for example), to find that 
in many eases they simultaneously introduced the hitherto unde- 
veloped passions and the hitherto unpracticed sins of sex of their 
own home countries. They have ignored standards, traditions, and 
civilization of the East and introduced a pure, foreign ‘‘ Higher 
Education,’’ to find that they simultaneously introduced a trend 
(that cannot be stemmed) towards the less desirable features of 
that Foreign High Culture: materialism, sensualism, freedom from 
all inhibitions and restraints, social, moral, legal, professional. They 
have labored with dissatisfied elements to overthrow governments, 
either with the purpose of making the country subject to their own 
nation, or of bringing in a ‘‘republic’’ or government established 
on ideas and principles suited to their taste, and have contributed 
only toward bringing in political confusion, general unrest and 
turmoil, regional strife or civil war upon the mission land. They 
create difficulties in regard to the customs of the land where they 
live and work, lose patience with them, belittle them, and try to 
have them changed, (for example, the custom of arranging mar- 
riages and all important business affairs, through a middle man). 
They never acquire a proficiency in the language, and expect the 
natives to learn at least a pidgin English in order to deal with 
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them; and even: in religion, instead of using a pure vernacular, 
they coin monstrous imitations of foreign words to express religious 
ideas to the poor Chinese Christians (ngeegeelisiya, for ecclesia, for 
church, instead of the pure Chinese scheng tang, the holy assembly 
hall). 

Recklessness vs. Adjustment. 

Snatch a man suddenly out of his own world, where his actions 
were controlled by the inhibitions of that environment, and plunge 
him forthwith into new surroundings where the old factors cease 
to exist, and the first natural reaction tends toward recklessness. The 
psychology is simple. Custom, dignity, reputation and human re- 
spect can weigh very little in a man’s consciousness while he is in a 
state of complete ignorance as to what they are and how they oper- 
ate. 

Not to know the reason, basis and force of a custom will be taken 
as an excuse by the reckless missionary to regard it with contempt. 
Not to know what constitutes good form in a place often leaves him 
with a feeling of freedom and license to parade its opposite. Not to 
know anything about his neighbors easily leads him not to care 
about the impression he makes upon them. Accordingly, when the 
missionary is begged by the catechist to-halt his march long enough 
to don a long gown for his entry into the village, he may find him- 
self inclined to ignore what he regards as only a troublesome punc- 
tilio. Why should he care what the people think, since they have 
such queer ideas anyway? If so, he is still living in America and 
not in the missions. If that same man walked down Fifth Avenue 
or Michigan Avenue, he would be consciously and unconsciously 
comforming to a dozen different customs of his country in dress, 
gait, bearing and general make-up; whereas; in his adopted coun- 
try, where the impression he makes as a missionary is far more im- 
portant, he blissfully ignores all such considerations. 

Likewise in dealing with the people, the less he knows about 
them, the less esteem he will have for them. Holding them lightly 
is the natural preparation for bearing down on them heavily. In 
this frame of mind, it is accordingly not surprising that the little, 
inevitable clashes find him. quick to criticize and condemn, to affront 
and offend. Recklessness all along the line, simply because his 
inability to know his surroundings creates in him the impression 
that they are unimportant in the universal scheme of things; that 
he is merely sojourning in an outlandish place among outlandish 
people where everything goes and nothing matters. Yet actually, 
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he is in that same Orient where customs and politeness and good 
form matter much more than anywhere else in the world. So let 
the missionary go slow at first while his life remains unadjusted. 
Let him save his recklessness for climbing mountains and straddling 
sampans, where it may conceivably contribute to his work, but let 
him avoid it as the plague in the ordinary relations of everyday 
life, where it will most certainly hamper that work. 

Recklessness may also come into the problem of adjustment in 
another way, namely through rebuffs. The missionary sallies out 
to convert the world, but the world does not convert. He meets 
disappointments. They multiply and make for discouragement. 
Meanwhile he is a stranger in a strange land. All his overtures re- 
quire just a little extra effort; meet just a little extra ridicule, 
fancied or real; cut a little against the grain; fall just a little short 
of success; are just a little less appreciated than they ought to be. 
The one missionary may throw up the sponge, and turn to piety as 
a graceful way out; but in another the spirit of opposition may be 
aroused to a degree that goes into a reckless disregard of the people, 
of the cireumstanees, and of the country. This missionary may say 
with Shakespeare: ‘‘I am one whom the vile blows and buffets of 
the world have so incensed that I am reckless of what I do to spite 
the world.’’ 


Superficiality vs. Adjustment. 


Fortunately or unfortunately for the young missionary, nature 
is on his side to some extent in his struggle to adapt himself. Mere 
experience and the passage of time bring him automatically a cer- 
tain measure of the requisite reorientation. It is not the complete 
failure to adjust oneself that is the greatest danger. That happens 
to few. The real danger is more subtle. It is to be content with a 
little; or to think too early that one knows all. 

Any more or less intelligent person who lives any length of time 
in China must gradually absorb some slight knowledge of the coun- 
try and its people by the mere process of social osmosis. With a 
little study he will pick up a modicum of language that enables 
him to exchange thoughts with those around in a crude approxima- 
tion to intelligent speech. His mission work will automatically 
bring him acquaintanceship with a small circle of Christians and 
a few chance pagans. He observes the doings around him in a 
general and rather vague way, notes a few of the more important 
customs, and remarks some of the striking peculiarities. He sees a 
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little—hears a little——reads a little,—reflects a little,—learns a 
little. But only a little, and that will not carry him very far. He 
misses half of what goes on around him, and he often misunder- 
stands the other half. He does not penetrate beneath the surface, 
and he is not even seeing the complete surface. His ambition is too 
limited. He gets along after a fashion, but he is still a foreigner_— 
in China, and the life about him always remains a good bit of a 
mystery. His problem is to put into his own mind all that he missed 
by not being born in China, until the country and its people become 
so familiar to him as they are to a Chinese child; but he is satisfied 
with a polite smattering, and instead of rounding out into a master 
missionary, he remains merely an exotic exile. 

Nothing but protracted and persevering effort will solve this 
problem for the missionary; a superficial method and a superficial 
effort can have only a corresponding result. China is vast and 
many-sided, and it takes a lot of study and observation. A very 
able missionary home on furlough after ten years in China was 
asked to describe the superstitions practiced in his adopted country. 
“‘T do not know anything about them,’’ he replied frankly. ‘‘It is 
true that they were practiced all around me all the while I was 
there, but I was too busy with my work to notice them. I am glad 
you mentioned it, and it is a reminder to me to look into this im- 
portant matter when I return to China.’’ He had the right view- 
point. Nothing discouraged by the sudden revelation that for a 
whole decade he had missed one of the most important factors in 
Chinese life, he no sooner woke up to the fact than it went down on 
his docket as one of the first things to engage his attention. He 
realized that China is a lifetime study, that there is always more 
to learn, that the successful missionary must be eternally delving 
and prying, and adding and accumulating. And that is the safe- 
guard against superficiality; namely, the conviction that if well- 
begun is half-done, yet there still remains the seeond half to be 
negotiated ;—and it is only the end, after all, that will crown the 
work. 


THE WiXTENT OF THE DEGREE OF ADAPTATION 


The opinions on the extent or the degree of adaptation that is 
necessary or useful in the mission life may be reduced to two: the 
one favoring an absolute, and the other a relative adaptation. A 
brief survey of these opinions and what they imply will be of prac- 
tical value. 
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1) Absolute Adaptation. 


This means just what the name implies; namely, making oneself 
wholly and entirely a native of the country, so that one becomes a 
Chinese in China, a Japanese in Japan, an Indian in India. It 
means a total and complete adaptation of the young missionary to 
his adopted country in all his relationships; psychological and 
liberal (the arts) ; intellectual and temperamental; domestic, social 
and political. It need not be mentioned that absolute adaptation 
does not descend to absurdities and recommend a physical adapta- 
tion, such as to color the skin yellow in China or black in Africa; 
but it may stress such a small point as the wearing of a beard, to 
accommodate oneself to what used to be an Eastern preferred cus- 
tom. It does recommend, for example, that the missionary shall 
renounce his nationality and take up Chinese citizenship; that he 
shall live only as the natives and completely renounce all foreign 
elements in shelter, food, clothing, customs, etiquette, mode of 
travel, ete.; that he shall conform himself to Chinese ideas, methods, 
character, mentality, and approach to the affairs of life; to Chinese 
traditions, literature, art, and architecture. In a word, absolute 
adaptation aims to be complete and perfect in both the internal and 
external phases, whilst still remaining practicable. 

Absolute adaptation seems correct, feasible and admirable in 
theory, but in the light of practical application, objective value, 
and actual experience, it loses some of its glamour and may even 
present difficulties. A few examples will be worth consideration. 

Thus, in the field of political adaptation, the Chinese do not ap- 
pear to be interested in what citizenship a missionary actually holds, 
except insofar as they may prefer the citizens of one country to 
those of another on general principles. But they are vitally inter- 
ested in the missionary’s staying out of the field of politics entirely, 
whether foreign or domestic; in his dissociating himself from any 
and all nationalism, and giving his exclusive efforts solely to the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls (Pius XI, 1926). This is an 
essential point of adaptation in which the missionary who takes up 
Chinese citizenship (absolute adaptation) may well fail rather than 
he who retains his foreign citizenship (relative adaptation). Again, 
on the one hand, the Chinese may well suspect the motives and the 
purpose of the missionary who renounces his nationality in favor 
of Chinese citizenship (absolute adaptation), watch his actions 
earefully, readily misinterpret them or be antagonized by them. 
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But on the other hand, they will have no special suspicion of 
the foreign missionary (relative adaptation) who tends only to his 
own affairs, and does not go ovt of his way to antagonize them by 
flaunting his citizenship before their eyes, or invoking it to obtain 
all manner of special privileges. Two essential points of political 
adaptation, therefore, appear to be merely relative and not absolute. 
There will be times when the fact of the missionary’s foreign 
citizenship will be the deciding factor in saving the lives of his 
Christians and himself; in preserving the mission property from 
confiscation and destruction; in permitting sschools and dispensa- 
ries to be opened and the mission work to go on unmolested, ete. 

Other examples of the advantage or disadvantage of the strength 
or weakness of an absolute vs. a relative adaptation cannot be dwelt 
on in detail, but may be briefly considered. For example, in the 
line of absolute domestic adaptation (shelter, food, clothing, life, 
and living conditions) we run into what is technically called ‘‘ going 
native,’’ and what is universally considered by foreigners abroad, 
in the light of experience, to result in some breakdown of the fibre 
of a man. ‘‘Going native’’ in the sense of an absolute adaptation, 
may well result in taking ‘‘something that is fine, and the finer 
things of life’’ out of the missionary; for example, in the loss of a 
joie de vivre,— of an esprit de corps,—or of a sense of clerical 
dignity,—or of a peace and satisfaction in maintaining residence,— 
or of strength of moral fibre. A modicum of the refinements of life 
in shelter, food, clothing, books, furnishings, pictures, ete., appears © 
almost necessary to a man who has been refined by education, in 
order that he may maintain himself refined and be able to refine 
others (relative adaptation). 

Again, in the social line, absolute adaptation is most difficult, and 
unless the missionary first puts himself into the hands of an expert 
mentor, had better not be attempted. The missionary is less apt to 
fit into the Chinese social field, which is entirely foreign to him, 
than a social climber at home into a higher grade of society. And 
if he pretends to an absolute practice of Chinese etiquette, his 
gaucheries may make him ridiculous, or even be offensive and in- 
sulting to others. Not only points of etiquette which may be 
de rigueur, but most of all the fine nuances of etiquette that dis- 
tinguish mauvais ton from polish will inevitably escape the foreign 
missionary to a greater or less degree. Shakespeare says fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread; and it should be disconcerting to the 
foreign missionary to know that Chinese etiquette may be so intri- 
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cate and involved in some affairs (v.g. banquets) that Chinese 
priests may attend them with trepidation, fearing to offend on some 
points of etiquette. 

When an army officer tipped the servants of the priest with whom 
he had supped richly, and the missionary failed to tip the body- 
guard of the officer in return, that was a major insult; he had un- 
wittingly repaid regard for his dignity with a snub to the dignity 
of the officer. Yet even a Peking University graduate and the son 
of a Mandarin, overlooked the necessity of giving the tip. The mis- 
sionary was saved possible trouble and revengeful action by the fact 
that he was following a relative and not an absolute accommodation 
in matters of etiquette; he was treating the Chinese with all the 
possible politeness that might be expected from a foreigner, and 
with no pretensions to the observance of an absolute standard. 

On the other hand, a foreign young man, born in China and with 
its customs inbred in his bones, in disgust quit his job as assistant 
to a foreign missionary in dealing with the Chinese officials who 
came to visit a concentration camp of foreigners (after the end of 
the late hostilities). The missionary pretended to an absolute adap- 
tation to Chinese etiquette; but according to the young man, com- 
mitted one gross social error after another, so that it was con- 
sidered a loss of face merely to be associated with him. 

In the line of psychological adaptation, let us only call attention 
to. the difficulty a man may expect to experience in remaking his 
foreign temperament, character and viewpoints into those of a 
completely alien, Oriental type and character. In attempting for 
example, to imitate Oriental indirectness (pointing to a horse and 
calling it a deer, as the proverb expresses it), the foreign mission- 
ary may readily acquire for himself a reputation of insincerity, 
double-dealing, and mendacity. 

On the point of adaptation in art and architecture, the experience 
is that the Chinese themselves favor not an absolute, but a relative 
and limited adaptation of Christian art and architecture to the 
Chinese. They are, for example, positively antagonized by the rep- 
resentation of Christ or the Blessed Virgin Mary with Chinese 
features; and after all, as they so pertinently remark, both were 
Jews and not Chinese. A happy wedding may take place, however, 
between the Eastern and the Western styles (relative adaptation) ; 
notable examples of which in the line of art are the works of Father 
von Genechten of the Scheut Mission in Peking, and in the line of 
architecture, the Catholic University of Peking. 
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2) Relative Adaptation. 


This point has already been covered simultaneously with the 
treatment of absolute adaptation, but a few practical words may 
profitably be added from the Kongmoon Mission Manual. We read: 


The task of a missioner is to go to the place where he is not wanted 
to sell a pearl whose value, although of great price, is not recognized, 
to a people who are determined not to accept it even as a gift. To 
do this he must so conform to the place as to make himself tolerated 
at first; then respected; and finally esteemed. Yet his conformity 
must not be total, for all the time he must conserve that precious 
foreign elan that will unceasingly nerve his campaign of active pro- 
paganda until his people begin to see some value in his offering. He 
must become Chinese while remaining American, thus conforming 
and resisting at the same time. It is easy to become wholly Oriental, 
and it is easier still to remain wholly Occidental. But the adaptation 
needed by the good missioner is a judicious combination of the two; 
and that is a feat. 

He must absorb a new and fascinating civilization, while eschew- 
ing its philosophy; he must adopt new viewpoints, while retaining 
old ones; he must learn and wield a new language, while clothing in 
it, not its own shopworn tags, but his own vigorous foreign thoughts. 
He must absorb not only the language itself, but what lies behind 
the language; the mentality that made it and is at once expressed 
and revealed, and at times disguised by it. He must know and adopt 
many customs that are quite strange to him; other some he must 
know without adopting. He must doff all sorts of habits and prepos- 
session, and must don many others, so that he finds himself obligated 
to maintain through life a flexibility of both mind and body that 
makes of him a perpetual gymnast. In a thousand and one ways, 
he is denied the privilege of growing old. His teeth may fall out and 
his hair grow gray; he may look old and feel old. But in all the 
essentials that make the man, he is condemned to eternal youth; for 
the Orient will forever demand of him the resiliency of a rubber ball, 
and only when he is finally punctured shall he be free to stop 
bouncing. 


DIFFICULTIES AND OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF ADJUSTMENT 


There are pitfal!s that lie in the way of the young missionary in 
the process of making an easy, gradual and natural adaptation to 
the mission field. It will be practical and helpful to take a glance 
at some of them, so as not to be caught in their snares. 


Chinese Leisureliness and Procrastination 


Perhaps the first, and for an American possibly the hardest, 
somersault is to reassess the value of time. The Chinese face the 
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dawn generally with little on their minds save a mild curiosity as 
to what the day will bring forth. The idea of a gift of twenty-four 
hours in which to accomplish some or many things seldom rises to 
plague them. Here is one secret of Oriental patience. Once eliminate 
time, and patience comes more easily. But the foreign character 
has been developed in the home traditions that time means money, 
and trained in the school of ‘‘work-hours,’’ ‘‘work efficiency,’’ and 
““work output.’’ Hence his patience is sorely tried and his serenity 
easily upset by the leisureliness, dawdling, and procrastination of 
the East. ‘‘Hou-lae dsae schuo’’—We’ll talk about it tomorrow! As 
soon as you put a busy American into the topsy-turvy Orient, the 
problem is staged; for he may not only refuse personally to slip 
into the tempo of his easy-going surroundings, but may stage a 
one-man fight to bring all the natives of the country out of it. 

A matter that is maddening to the foreigner is the Chinese habit 
of delaying to come to the point. But it is not good manners to 
mention straightaway the real object of the call. That must be post- 
poned until various polite nothings and all sorts of vague generali- 
ties have well paved the way, and the missionary must simply sit 
and pretend to be interested until such a time as his callers choose 
to disclose the business that brought them. 

Travel, however, may be as great a time-waster as visitors, and 
an even greater strain on patience. Boats and trains are seldom on 
time; often have no set time to be on. Waiting for hours at wharves, 
garages and railway stations, often in burning sun or pelting rain, 
is occasion for heavenly patience and merit. If he also serves who 
only stands and waits, the missioner is not altogether an unprofit- 
able servant, since he spends a good part of his life in that pastime; 
and to cartoon him unmistakably, a picture of a man left standing 
at the post would most classically fill the bill. 


The Angularities of Language. 


The process of adjustment to the Chinese language that is neces- 
sary to the young missionary will be a lifelong one, and beset with 
many thorny difficulties. The language is a tightrope on which the 
missionary is doing an endless dance in an effort to maintain his 
proper balance; a balance between pure literary, ordinary conver- 
sational, and local dialectic or idiomatic Chinese;—between the 
varied appearance of printed, penned and shorthand (straw) char- 
acters that he will be called upon to decipher rather than to read ;— 
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between the varying and confused English, French, German and 
other systems of transcribing Chinese words into sound by means 
of the foreign alphabet;—between thinking English and speaking 
Chinese, or translating an English thought into Chinese through 
the medium of a third language-dictionary (of Latin or modern 
tongue) ;—between the varying tones, or vowel and consonant 
peculiarities in various local districts (example: jen, len, ren, or 
yin for ‘‘man’’ within a radius of 25 miles). 

If his work is to teach classes in a school, the young missionary 
has to learn practically a new language, or at least a new field of 
language for the different sciences (including also religion, which 
has its peculiarities and idioms that will not be understood, for 
example, by every educated pagan). The language is divergent 
also in correspondence, in business dealings, in post-office communi- 
cations, in official (especially legal) affairs with the mandarin, in 
the practice of social etiquette, in newspaper composition, ete. In re- 
gard to preparing his sermons, a check with the catechist invariably 
brings the verdict: ‘‘That is not good Chinese; it is not the way a 
Chinese would say it.’’ But the correct phrasing will usually be 
miles away from the thought to be expressed. If the missionary 
tries to get some technical religious phrases from Chinese priests, 
(for example, ‘‘to make a good intention’’), he may find that three 
men will give him as many different expressions. In many eases the 
missionary will find himself obliged in handling the language to 
beat around the bush and take the long way around. He will have 
expended several times the effort and time that would be required 
to perform the same act in his own language and country, and after 
all the expenditure he performs it not nearly so well. 

Under these circumstances the missionary must hear confessions, 
examine people in doctrine, bargain with tradesmen and coolies, 
patch up the quarrels of his neophytes, put through business deals 
with more or less finesse, buy land, make building contracts, open 
schools, engage employees, maintain friendly contacts with out- 
siders, and transact many other items of a nature to tax the linguis- 
tie powers of a man anywhere. He may often encounter verbal 
impasses that leave him doubting whether the fault is his own or 
that of his auditors, who may have only a limited knowledge of 
their own mother tongue. Is it any wonder that his favorite motto 
becomes Ecclesia Supplet? How tired he gets of being continually 
obliged to make decisions and render judgments and perform acts, 
the import and implication of which he is not in a position to grasp 
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fully! Yet he must go plodding along through the dark as best he 
ean until that bright day dawns, after years and perhaps decades, 
when steady study and wide experience shall finally unite to usher 
him out of darkness into comparative light. Patience and persever- 
ance are needed to walk the road of adjustment to the angularities 
of the mission language! 


DatLy VEXATIONS OF THE Mission LIFE. 
a) In Relations and Dealings with the Natives. 


The missionary is being fooled and robbed right and left by his 
servants, his Christians, his pagans, by everybody. If he thinks he 
is not, he is either consciously deceiving himself, or is too blind to 
see the facts. He decides to be strict, and it turns out that he is 
bearing down on the wrong parties and driving away the few good 
and trustworthy people he has. He decides to be lenient, and soon 
everybody is taking advantage of his good nature to deceive and to 
impose. He gives to beggars, and discovers that he is being vic- 
timized by professional loafers and spongers; he sternly refuses 
them, and at once learns that he has sent away the really deserving 
poor. He is overcharged at every turn; he rebels finally and re- 
fuses to pay a doubtful bill, only to find that this was one of the 
few just and moderate charges of a lifetime. 

He tries to keep down the price of a sedan chair or a sampan in 
order to protect the next foreign traveler who will follow him along 
that particular route, which will often entail walking the whole 
distance. He finds later that the next traveler calmly paid the full 
sum demanded and thus rendered his laborious economy null and 
void. His very patience seems to defeat itself; and he needs to 
cling blindly to the virtue for its own sake without hoping to enjoy 
the natural fruits of it, in the peace it is ordinarily designed to 
bring. 

b) In Regard to Servants and Catechists. 


This is a wide field, and can be gone into only in the most cursory 
manner. In regard to servants it may be said that the missionary 
will be able perhaps to hire them readily in quantity but not always 
in quality. He will have to accommodate himself early to the fact 
that he will need more servants in the missions to do the same work 
than he would require at home. He must soon learn that there will 
be dissensions and factions amongst the servants, and that he will 
be in the middle, and that one faction will seek to cajole his good - 
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will at the expense of the other. He will have to accustom himself 
to Eastern traits and characteristics in his servants: to their regard 
for face in apparently small points, as refusing to draw water from 
a well: to their unpredictable lack of a sense of responsibility some- 
times in matters of trust and confidence; to their ‘‘tscha-bu-duo’’ 
principle, according to which a thing need be done only good enough 
to pass in a pinch (and why cannot, for example, a piece of card- 
board be put beneath the two legs of a table that are sawed off 
shorter than the others, to make it solid?). Slow experience will 
teach the missionary that to let his good heart run away with him 
will only break down discipline and control; and that to treat the 
servants too liberally and familiarly will only serve to make them up- 
pish, disrespectful, and unmanageable; but on the other hand it will 
teach him never to arouse in them the terrible spirit of anger and 
revenge of the East by ever treating them with flagrant injustice. 

No servant is ever perfect; but the bright spot in the picture is 
that every missionary thinks his servant better than the next man’s. 
Yet that missionary will impose a futile burden on himself who 
will hire and discharge to suit the whims of any and sundry med- 
dling colleagues; and even if his servants minister to other mis- 
sionaries, the best rule may be for him to settle gradually into a 
resigned gauntlet of criticism over their shortcomings. 

In regard to eatechists also a few words are in place. The mis- 
sionary will meet all the greater problems and difficulties on this 
point if the Mission does not have a Central School for the training 
of catechists, and he has to find them himself from here, there and 
everywhere. He should not be fooled a second time in hiring a 
catechist who comes with a perfect recommendation; for if the man 
were actually as good as his recommendation, the other missionary 
would not readily have permitted him to slip out of his grasp. 

Special problems are presented by the male and by the female 
eatechists; by the old and the new Christian eatechists; by the indi- 
vidual types and character of catechists. If the eatechist has energy 
and action, he will usually be imprudent in a way that will in- 
evitably lead to some kind of trouble; and if he is quiet and run- 
of-the-mill, he will often be little more than a fixture in the place. 
Unless kept under constant supervision, the catechists may engage 
in many other things besides teaching religion (doctoring, business, 
hiring themselves out to work for others, etce.), and may become 
expert in what is called the adulteration of labor, or in taking sly 
vacations from the scene of their duty. 
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ce) Nervous Strain from Lack of Security 


There is ever present in mission countries an undercurrent of 
bigotry and hatred against both the foreigners and the foreign 
religion, which under the right conditions can break out into danger 
for the missionary personally, for the mission compounds, or for 
the mission work (as the Boxer Rebellion proved). It behooves the 
missionary at all times to walk warily and circumspectly, to avoid 
giving any offence, and to nip any menace and threat in the bud 
before it is ready to blossom. Like other peoples, the Chinese 
possess a mob psychology, and the proper leader may galvanize 
them into even unexpected action. 

The bandits also, while not ever present by any means, are still 
an ever present menace. If they- do not come often, yet they do 
actually come at times, and even onee is plenty. And again, wars 
of some sort are generally going on; and nobody, including the 
participants, can tell just what turn they will take. The missioner 
who sees soldiers sidling up his front walk, never knows if they 
have come to seek his protection or to throw him out. There is 
plenty of peace at intervals, but little security. Even when actual 
peace prevails, it is always uncertain; it is peace of outside cir- 
cumstances without peace of mind. 


d) The Rigors of Climate. 


The conditions under which mission life is lived and the work 
done in the tropies are difficult. The heat and the humidity, with 
the extraordinary fatigue incidental to them, are formidable 
enemies, sufficing alone to make up the summer of the missionary’s 
discontent. Rains are torrential, frequently penetrating the tiles of 
his Chinese roof, if typhoons have not swept the tiles off altogether. 
The thin walls of the house sweat with humidity; green mould cov- 
ers everything; his clothes get damp, then mildewed, then moth- 
eaten. The white ants eat whatever is left, including the house it- 
self; in regard to literature they exercise a judicious discrimina- 
tion, for they invariably eat the most prized books, and leave the 
mail order catalogues intact. 

A tropical country is the paradise of insects. If ants eat every- 
thing, mosquitoes bite everything, while June bugs bump into every- 
thing, and big black beetles and big brown roaches crawl over every- 
thing and everybody. Flies and fleas are everywhere; rats, bats 
and gnats plague and pester one. Meanwhile clothes, books, suit- 
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cases, tools, everything that moth and rust can consume, or thieves 
ean steal, will speedily go the way of all flesh. This is not to men- 
tion the missionary’s sunny disposition, nor his bodily health, which 
may be attacked by any one of those many diseases so prevalent in 
the tropics. 

But on the other hand, it would be wrong to consider missionar- 
ies free from all discomforts of the climate who happen to live and 
work in other mission zones than the tropical. They too may have 
to bear up under a sultry ‘‘rainy season’’ and have to slosh through 
mud and rain in a sticky heat on far-distant sick-calls or mission 
visits. They too may be exposed to the same danger of heat and 
sunstroke; to a similar discomfort from insects, in which the ever 
present flea plays not a small part; and though the flea is not 
destructive like the white ant, he certainly is personally and inti- 
mately more provoking and irritating. 

The regular mission rounds must be made in winter. Then the 

missionaries will find that their itinerary has been mapped out just 
exactly to coincide with strong and bitter headwinds on most trips 
(made on foot, by bicyele, or by donkey). Chilled to the bone on 
their arrival at the mission station, they will find no fire in their 
room at which to warm themselves, or at best a small open fire burn- 
ing in a tiny stove of baked mud, whose pungent gasses fill the 
room and bring on coughing and choking fits. In the matter of 
clothing they will experience annoying difficulty, for they will be 
wearing either too little or too much to suit the changing tempera- 
ture of even a single day. Since they cannot be changing clothes 
as often during the day as the wealth Chinese do, they will have to 
suffer not a little discomfort as well as danger to health. 

In the spring and fall they may have sandstorms to contend with 
in place of monsoons; sandstorms that bite and sting the body and 
drive irritating particles into every opening.and pore; that make 
the very act of breathing difficult and painful. And thus every 
missionary on his own field will meet the discomforts and rigors of 
climate, to which he will find difficulty in adapting himself. 


Adjustment vs. Nerves 


It may perhaps be the climate and the food; the conditions and 
the daily petty annoyances of the life; or it may be diverse other 
factors that conspire with these to react strongly on every mis- 
sionary’s nervous system, but it is a fact which cannot be denied 
that the nerves are put to an unusual strain on the mission field. 
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To refuse to recognize this will be not only foolish but dangerous, 
for it will lead to neglect of cautions and safeguards that may bring 
on disaster in the end. Under these circumstances it is easy to 
advise the missionary to take relaxing rests, and to ease the strain 
with some diverting hobby; to cultivate serenity because in patience 
he shall possess his soul, though it will not be so easy for him to 
apply this panacea. . 

The American character in particular expresses itself in nervous 
action on the mission field that only tends to increase the strain. 
You see the American missionary hastening along with rapid stride 
and eager eye as if to a fire or some important meeting for which 
he is late. Actually he may only be going to his room to get his 
pipe, but he is still eatehing subway trains after ten years in China. 
He comes home from a round of his mission stations undernourished 
from weeks of village fare, and fairly well exhausted in general. 
He is due for a rest, but instead he sets to work; his irons in the 
home fire have cooled in his absence, and his mail has piled up; he 
goes at both like a tiger. _ 

In some missions the custom is established of dropping all things 
more or less once a month, and gathering with some congenial con- 
freres to unload mutually the accumulated burdens and to untie 
the psychological ravels and knots; and thus to obtain rest and 
relaxation, and energy and vigor, for a new start and a new round. 
This is a system that will be of great benefit in helping the mission- 
aries to maintain control of the nerves and in keeping them sane 
and normal. 

Some individual missionaries have inherited their own system 
of easing the nervous strain of the daily mission life and work. 
Thus a French Bishop rises extremely early in the morning and 
does all the urgent work of the day before most people can get 
out of bed to pester him. He stopped smoking in order to be able 
to finish off his breviary immediately after each meal. The result 
is that practically the whole available daylight finds him with his 
pressing tasks behind him, and he ean thus afford to maintain a 
delightful serenity, while wasting generous hours upon the visits, 
interruptions, exigencies and affairs of the day. 

The missionary cannot afford to give play to his nerves at any 
time, but must put up a constant, conscious fight to maintain self- 
control and the normal. He must control his imagination, that to 
his real troubles and annovances he does not add imaginary ones. 
Ile must control his impulses, as well as his voice and outward 
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actions, that he may always have them in check. Foreign mis- 
sionaries usually get a reputation for flying off the handle and 
being peppery (mu-yu mu-yu pitchi-di, as the Chinese say). But 
this is a point on which they will do well to watch themselves; for 
if they do not develop the dangerous or fatal ‘‘anger sickness’’ to 
which the natives are liable, yet the loss of self-control, no matter 
how excusable under the circumstances, will react unfavorably also 
on their physical constitution. 

In line with this point, the missionary must check his fancies and 
avoid generalizing. For example, being inveigled into buying grain 
for a starving Christian only to learn that the grain may have been 
traded off for opium, must not lead the missionary to conclude that 
all Chinese are villains. He must watch himself that he does not 
begin to suspect where he ought only to observe; to jump to con- 
clusions where he ought rather to consider and to weigh; to con- 
demn where he would be better advised to condone; and to be stern 
where he ought only to be strict. Checking and double-checking 
on one’s psychology is the path along which perfect normaley and 
perfect safety lie. 

The missionary may and should make allowances for himself and 
for others under particular cireumstanees. But in making these 
he must always make one important one, and that is, to allow also 
for the injurious effect that nerves will finally induce, if not bridled 
and kept in check. Because nerves may be excusable does not mean 
that they are not dangerous. They are capable of warping both 
mind and heart in a serious degree. ‘‘That man is corrosive,’’ said a 
French missioner to describe the condition of a confrere, still pious 
as an angel, but far gone in the downhill process of permitting his 
nerves to speak for his heart and his fancies to replace his powers 
of reasoning. If he is corrosive, it is because he is to some extent 
corroded; what began in the nerves ended in the character. 

The Maximum Illud demands of the heads of the missions the 
qualities of men who have themselves in perfect control with regard 
to the missionaries under their charge; and, mutatis mutandis, 
every missionary can make an application of its demands to himself 
in his dealings with the mission personnel and the Christians. 


Whoever works in the Lord’s vineyard, in whatever capacity, 
should be made to feel that the mission is ruled by a father, watch- 
ful, diligent and full of charity, keenly interested in all and every- 
thing, rejoicing in their successes, sympathetic in their trials, en- 
couraging and helpful in their good efforts and undertakings, and 
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looking upon everything that concerns them as concerning himself. 
The condition and fate of the missions depend on their government, 
and the worst that could befall them would be to be ruled by men 
either incapable or unfit for the task. .. . 


VII. THEOLOGICAL TRAINING AND THE MISSIONS 


Trying to coordinate and apply the theology he learned in the 
Seminary to the apostolic work, the missionary strikes a snag that 
is overcome only by a new viewpoint, a new adjustment, and a new 
adaptation of his classroom theology. He discovers that Catholic 
theology, and specifically dogma, has been expounded, interpreted 
and communicated to him in a way that does not give him a prac- 
tical Catholic foundation for the mission apostolate, either in re- 
gard to himself personally or to the souls to whom his apostolic 
action is directed. The textbooks appear to have shown forth 
Catholic dogma rather as a body of truths to be first believed, 
secondly defended against heretics, and thirdly proposed to the 
faithful for acceptance, than as a vital way of life. The young 
missionary may have acquired much theological knowledge but 
perhaps little theological wisdom; he may have gotten a training 
in the perfection of the theological letter and less in the ‘‘sensus 
theologicus,’’ or the ‘‘sensus Jesu Christi.’ 

This matter is of the utmost practical importance, because on it 
hangs the propagation and consolidation of the supernatural re- 
ligion preached by Christ; or, to express it in other words, of the 
Catholic way of life as distinct from a protestant, Mahommedan, 
Buddhist, or any other way. It is important because it brings con- 
fusion into the Catholic way of life that may even serve to nullify 
its appeal to intelligent and serious-minded pagans. For, as one 
deep thinker has said even of home theology: The Church today 
_ labors under four distinct and different theologies; the theology of 
the classroom; the theology of the preacher’s pulpit; the theology 
lived by the clergy; and the theology lived by the people. To this 
may be added the suggestion that to the pagans, various mission 
districts may well appear to labor under various Catholic theologies, 
according to the diversified national religious characteristics or to 
the diversified seminary theological training of the various mission- 
aries who serve them. 

Some dogmas necessarily go into action (v.g. Mass and the Sacra- 
ments), but if dogma as such does not go into action and into life, 
the Catholic way of life will be very deficient and imperfect. With 
regard to most doctrines, textbooks impart a dogma that destroys 
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the false basis of all heresies, and establishes a basis for speculative 
Catholic belief rather than for practical knowledge and action of 
a Catholic way of life. 

Let us enumerate just a few doctrines that have a tremendous 
practical impact upon the specific pastoral life and work: The uni- 
versal salvific will of God (the pastor as an actuating instrument 
thereof) ;—Christ’s mission from the Father and the pastor’s cor- 
responding charisma of missio canonica;—the powers and efficacy 
of this charisma joined with or disjoined from individual sanctity 
of the pastor;—the distribution of saving grace to pagans, whether 
necessarily dependent on the prayers of a third person, or depend- : 
ent only for a more abundant and efficacious measure;—the Mys- 
tical Body as the basis and even the method of apostolic action as 
it was with Paul;—the action of divine grace upon men through 
the agency of the pastor in general (not merely by the ministry 
of the sacraments) ;—the pastor in relation to the initia fider, the 
processus fidei, and the consolidatio fider;—the pastor as Prophet, 
Priest and King with Christ;—the pastor and the Trinity, Creator, 
Redeemer, Sanctifier (a most practical dogmatic thesis on this point 
and entirely Catholic in doctrine, was written in China by a woman 
Protestant missionary ) ;—the pastor in relation to the mediatorship 
of Christ between God and His people;—the pastor in his official 
relation to evil spirits (a practical mission point) and with the 
angels; the pastor’s daily Mass as a means and method of con- 
version to the faith and consolidation therein, ete... . 

If the young missionary does not recognize the import and action 
of dogma as a-practical, pastoral way of life for himself, will he 
recognize it in its details as a practical Christian way of life for 
others; or will he preach dogma merely as speculative and only 
morals as practical? Naziism was a vital way of life that lived the 
Nazi dogma. Communism is a vital way of life that lives the Com- 
munist dogma. And although paganism has lost much of its vitality 
today, even paganism is a way of life that lives its dogma (v.g. 
transmigration of souls places a stricture on destroying any form of 
life). Unless the young missionary converts his theology into a 
living Christian way of life, and unless the whole way of life that 
he propagates amongst the pagans is based on vital dogma, he will 
only be like a man beating the air, ard will find few people inter- 
ested in his particular brand of ‘‘ism.’’ Therefore he must try to 
seize on Catholic dogma in that vital way which will give domin- 
ance, force, and appeal to his Catholic thought, his Catholic life, 
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his Catholic action, and his Catholie evangelization, and will make 
him a dynamic religious leader like Christ, Whose doctrines aston- 
ished the multitudes, for His speech had power. 

A way of doing this perhaps is for the young missionary to re- 
study and adapt Catholic doctrine as a way of life from the 
Gospels and Epistles of the New Testament; to get a similar prac- 
tical, vital hold on the Gospel way of life that Christ and Paul had, 
and that a St. Francis of Assisi gleaned from the New Testament 
in a manner in which it is not gleaned from a textbook. For the 
classroom ‘‘scientificates’’ theology. It tears it apart into separate 
divisions (dogma, morals, ascetics, scripture, pastorals, law, ete.) 
and then systematizes each separate division within its own separ- 
ate walls and its own separate compartment. The Seminary is in- 
deed optimistic if it expects its graduate to reassemble the pieces 
of the jig-saw puzzle readily, in addition to the labor of the ministry 
into which he is thrown. And in this whole process of ‘‘scientifica- 
tion’’ what appears to suffer most is the vital impact of Catholic 
dogma on Catholic life, and of Catholic faith on Catholic action. 
The Verbum Dei, which in itself is living and efficacious, may be- 
come more or less flaccid and lifeless. 

Consider St. Paul, the great model of practical missionary action 
and practical mission success. The doctrine of the Mystical Body 
was to Paul not only a basis, a motive, and a force of his apostolic 
activity, but even a method. Today we speak much of ‘‘rediscover- 
ing, evolving, and applying”’ this doctrine, and of how Providence 
has adapted it as a force to meet our modern needs. But have we 
yet ‘‘discovered’’ how to use the practical force of this practical 
doctrine in a practical action as Paul did two thousand years ago, 
even with his example to guide us on the way? Would it not rather 
appear that when this doctrine does not lead us today into more 
sublime speculation (speculative theology), it leads to a less sub- 
lime emotionalism (theology of the nerves); and that if today the 
doctrine be directed to action at all, such is not the pastoral social 
and Catholic action of Paul (apostolic theology), but to an indi- 
vidual action that may be selfish in this specific connection; for the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body is essentially social in its import, as 
contrasted with the more individualistic import of the ‘‘Vine and 
Branches Doctrine.”’ 

In this connection a practical point may be considered that con- 
cerns also the Moral Theology of the textbooks. Regarding the 
exercise of charity to neighbor, they correctly and properly teach 
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an obligation varying in degree according to the neighbor’s need, 
ordinary, grave, or extreme. The young missionary may consider 
this the most practical guide for his Christian life and Christian 
teaching on the mission field, but a story may illustrate how charity 
as lived and preached by Christ and Paul rather than as taught 
by the textbook, may be necessary to an effective mission work. 

The mission of Tuyue had been building for a year and a half, 
and the workmen (over a hundred), were practically all pagans. 
In June, 1941, American funds were frozen, and money could not 
be obtained to pay future salaries. Five months of work remained 
to be done. The missionary called the workmen and explained to 
them that work would have to be stopped, and why. They held 
consultation amongst themselves and returned saying: ‘‘For a year 
and a half we have worked for you, and you paid us our salary 
regularly. Now that you lack the money, it would ill become us to 
refuse to do your work. Don’t worry. We will live entirely on our 
own, and finish your work down to the last detail of cleaning up.”’ 
Now consider that these are an example of pagans in the concrete 
whom the missionary comes to convert. Consider that their salary © 
had been some 20 cents in U. S. eurreney per day, and that they 
worked from sun-up to sun-down. Consider that they were working 
five, ten, and more miles away from home, and could not return 
thither until the work was done. Consider that they were very poor 
people. Consider that their food (formerly provided by the priest) 
now had -to be sent them from their homes, and that they had at 
their own expense to find quarters, hot water, ete., in the Tuyue 
village. If amongst this pagan people the missionary practices 
and preaches a Christian charity of the moral textbook, delimited 
in its obligation by an ordinary, grave, or extreme need of the 
neighbor and in its exercise by an ordinary, grave, or extreme in- 
convenience to the agent, what kind of progress do you think he 
will make in his propaganda work? On the other hand, if from the. 
moral textbook he turns to the Gospel and the Epistles, the prae- 
tice and preaching of charity he will find therein will be perfectly 
adapted to his propaganda work amongst these pagans. - 

The young missionary yearns to throw himself into the mission 
apostolate; to branch out into a wider scope of the mission work; 
to grasp propaganda opportunities and see them crowned with 
success in the salvation of souls. He may stay awake at night turn- 
ing projects over in his tortured soul, to drop off into fitful sleep 
at last with the question: ‘‘But how?’’ One answer is, by taking 
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up the Gospel way of life and like St. Francis propagating it as a 
practical way of life; combining the divergent directions, (all run- 
ning into a dead end), of the theology of the classroom (scientific, 
speculative, theoretical) ; of the theology of the pulpit (oratorical, 
watered, spiritually adynamic), and of the theology of life (unin- 
spirational, flaccid, inactive), into one unified Gospel theology that 
will be not merely a science for the learned, nor a way of life for 
citizens of earth, but a real way of life for citizens of heaven; into 
one unified, vital theology that will appeal to men and sell itself 
to them, because in this phase it is adapted by God himself, the 
Creator, to the intelligences and hearts of His creatures. Indeed,. 
the human attempt to make theology appealing and palatable (de- 
natured theology) only serves to weaken its force, and is not what 
we learn from Christ, Paul or Francis. We see, for example, how 
the classical sermons of the great French orators won the applause 
of the people, but how the simple Gospel sermons of the Cure d’Ars 
effected their conversation. 

Even in the important matter of Gospel theology and Gospel life, 
there is a Zeitgeist, which is satisfied with things just as they are, 
precisely because it is the spirit of time and not of eternity. This is 
the spirit that the prophets met, that Christ met, that St. Paul met, 
and that St. Francis met. But it is also the spirit that they con- 
quered with the vital force of divine truth, and in conquering, 
evangelized and reformed the world. Thus St. Francis in his Gospel 
preaching met eynicism, misunderstanding, criticism, opposition, 
and persecution, because it will always remain true that the children 
of light are less wise in their generation, in their affairs, in the very 
works of light, than the children of darkness. It is also instructive 
to any man who wishes to evangelize souls today that because St. 
Francis went back to Christ and to the Apostolic times for his doc- 
trine and standards of living, he was considered to preach a strange 

- doctrine; or at least one so little practiced that it seemed strange 
to the Catholic world of his day; so far had it drifted away from 
the spirit and the life of the Gospel. 

The Franciscan missionary therefore must endeavor to propagate 
-Catholie dogma as a practical and vital way of life. Christ preached 
a practical and vital doctrine that became a way of life named 

after Him (the Christian way of life); a doctrine that was calcu- 
lated to act as a leaven to leaven the whole world; and a doctrine 
‘that was to be heard and to be lived if the house of a man should 
be built not merely on the sands. When the import and impact of 
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Christ’s doctrine began to be lost sight of, St. Francis of Assisi 
came to restore it to its place in the Church, and preached again 
the evangelical or the Gospel way of life. He preached merely the 
Gospel in practical action; not a doctrine forceful in speculation 
and enervated in action (theology of the human element), but the 
simple sublime doctrine which necessarily goes into forceful Catho- 
lic action (divine theology). Because Francis had acquired from 
the Gospels a vital theology (theology of a way of life), he de- 
veloped into a great reformer, apostle and spiritual leader like 
Christ and like St. Paul. He was able to give that simple, practical 
interpretation and expression to the Gospel doctrine which moved 
hearts to respond to the message of the Gospel by embracing the 
Gospel way of life. Thus the unlettered man accomplished what the 
great theologians of his day were not able to do; namely, a reorien- 
tation of the world of his day to God. 


FRANCISCAN WORK AMONG THE WHITE 
PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH 


Fr. ILDEPHONSE GILLOGLY, O.F.M. 


PART I 


This paper was first presented, in briefer form, at the Franciscan 
Educational Conference in assembly at Our Lady of Carey Semi- 
nary, Carey, Ohio, in June 1946. As presented in the assembly there 
it was more of an appreciation of the social and religious problems 
encountered by Franciscans working in the State of North Carolina. 
Now, in its expanded form, it seeks to focus attention on two phases 
of the missionary work carried on by the sons of St. Francis in those 
States below the Nation’s Capitol and east of the Mississippi River. 
These two phases are: 1) Personal observations on missionary work 
in North Carolina. 2) A survey of the work of the three branches 
of the Franciscan Order in the Southeastern States. 

This paper is not in any sense an historical thesis although it will 
give some historical background with regard to the establishment 
of Francisean Churches and Chapels. It does not include the many 
Churches and Schools for the colored which are under the solicitous 
eare of the Franciscans in this region. That subject has been 
covered in another paper. 

Our Holy Father Saint Francis was a ‘‘vir catholicus et Apos- 
tolicus.’’ He loved God with his whole soul and mind and heart, 
and desired that all men should know Him and love Him. We might 
say that he became all things to all men in order that he might 
bring them to the feet and heart of the Divine Master. From the 
very foundation of the Order, Francis taught his brethren that they 
could not engage in a work of Christian charity more sublime and 
pleasing to God than that of missionary work. Undaunted by his 
own fruitless attempts to save the benighted heathen, Francis relied 
for success in the foreign mission field upon his worthy disciples, 
whom he sent out in groups with his blessing to the land of the 
Moslem and other heathen countries. Today, we see the same spirit 
of Francis exemplified in our Provincials and our fatherly Delegate 
General for they are sending Friars into China, South America, 
and the Biblical forest of our own southern states. It is true that 
the South is not a foreign land in the sense of its language, location, 
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or domestic fare. But it is truely a section of the world that calls 
for the most zealous missionary effort that the Church militant has 
to offer. It is a Biblical forest in the sense that the poor people 
cannot see the true Church because of the all pervading presence 
of a misinterpreted and much abused Bible; it is a fertile soil for 
dogmatie errors, and it isa place where the power of Satan is at 
work keeping the people in darkness. 


Qualification of the Missionary 


By virtue of his priestly office and by reason of his rich mission- 
ary heritage, every Franciscan priest is qualified to work amongst 
the people of the South. But if he is not interested in the South 
and its peculiar problems, he will only make himself unhappy and 
the people with whom he works miserable. The Southerners are 
good people, God-fearing and admirable in many ways; but they 
are different. Unless a man can adjust himself to their easy-going 
ways, their light acceptance of responsibility, their apparent lack 
of ambition, their slowness to change from one chureh to The One, 
he will become disheartened and discouraged. They are ‘‘set in 
their ways,’’ as the country folks say, so it takes a lot of Christ-like 
interest, prayer, patience, and dogged perseverance to bring them 
out of the shadows into the light. 

The missionary must continue the religious program of prayers, 
meditation, spiritual reading, and regular visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament if he would remain spiritually nourished and ideally 
Franciscan. Living as we do with only two or three men in a Friary 
it is very easy to fall into unspiritual habits. When this happens 
we have nothing inspirational to give. Secondly, the missionary 
must be a generous priest. To insure success in this work with 
non-Catholies the priest must learn forgetfulness of self and the 
giving of self to the service of others. He will have many oppor- 
tunities to answer questions about the faith. For example: he may 
be seated in the barber-chair, or having his ear repaired, or taking 
a stroll through town when some hardy soul will overcome his fear 
of the roman collar and put a query to the priest. Whenever or 
wherever the occasion arises, he must be kind and understanding 
in giving his answers. Even if something insulting is said about 
the Church or the holy priesthood, he must keep his collar on and 
his bloodpressure down recalling to mind the sage words of Eecelesi- 
asticus, “‘A mild answer breaks wrath but a harsh word stirreth up 
aury. 
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Again, the priest must be inflamed with charity. Given the op- 
portunity to bring a sick person to the hospital, to get a house for 
someone to live in, to help families in need of clothing or food, to 
take an active part in civic affairs, the priest must be ready to 
serve. As the Catholic Church is so little known to the majority of 
people, and has been so maligned in the past, we must prove our 
love for all men and our interest in their needs. This charity will 
lead the priest to an understanding love for all Protestants while 
detesting the heresies that smother the Christ-life in their souls. 

The patience of Job must be acquired. Although much prejudice 
and ignorance has been dispelled since the stormy days of Bishops 
Gibbons, Keane, Northrop, and Father Price, there is still a legion 
of lies parading around the South in the guise of truth. At the 
same time the organized opposition of the Protestant denominations 
keeps many aloof from the Church and forestalls their investigation 
of the truth of Its teachings. Another factor to be considered is 
that in these southeastern states the percentage of illiteracy is 
higher than in any other section of the country. It will take many, 
many years of determined effort to rid this large segment of the 
population of the many ignorances, misconceptions and prejudices 
that have taken a firm root in their illiterate minds. 

Despite the prejudices concerning the Church there is a natural 
curiosity about Her that prompts many to investigate Her claims 
first-hand. This interest stemming from curiosity might give rise 
to false hopes. Some will show interest in the Church for a time, 
and then disappear from view. Others who become interested in 
the doctrines of the Church may suddenly discontinue the instrue- 
tions because of pressure put on them at home by relatives and 
friends who fear social repercussions, should one of the family em- 
brace Catholicism. Such experiences are a test of patience for the 
priest. Another aspect of the virtue of patience is this: it takes two 
or three years before the priest begins to make any real friendly 
or social progress with the non-Catholic members of the community. 
It takes that long usually before they will approach him openly 
and easily and vest in him their confidence. Without a great deal 
of patience and understanding, the priest will never win their trust. 

Finally, the priest must be friendly, sociable, and exemplary in 
conduct. He must get out and move amongst the people. In his 
congress with them he is closely watched, and studied, and analysed 
by folks who know a toadstool from a mushroom. To them he is the 
Catholic Church. So he must be ‘‘all things to all men’’ not by 
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showing in himself the faults and vices of men but by showing 
forth the virtues that should be the endowment of men. His good 
example, his cheerful manner, his common sense, will make a greater 
impression than his best sermons. 


Characteristics of the People. 


The State of North Carolina covers an area in excess of 48,000 
square miles; seventy-five percent of this area is rural. The Fran- 
ciscans of the Holy Name Province have established Friaries in 
Statesville and in Lenoir. Both of these towns are located in the 
northwestern part of the State. The town of Lenoir, in which the 
writer is stationed, has a population of nine thousand people. It 
nestles in the foothills of the Blue Ridge mountains. Lenoir itself 
is a manufacturing town, having some thirty different manufactur- 
ing plants, with more than five thousand people employed. A great 
number of the people working in Lenoir, possibly fifty percent, 
live in the smaller towns and rural communities nearby. These 
laboring folks have a small farm or garden at home and tend it 
after working hours. This class of people has a limited education, 
no time or mind for the cultural things of life, and are simple, 
God-fearing people who reverence the Bible with holy awe but who 
also ‘‘wrestle the Sacred Scriptures to their own destruction.’’ 
They firmly believe that one religion is as good as another although 
the hard-shell Baptists seemingly believe of their Chureh that 
“extra ecclesiam nulla salus.’’ The better educated people in 
Lenoir, those who are owners or white-collar workers in the various 
plants and mills, believe in gracious living, and promote the eul- 
tural arts and social hobbies of mankind. Music is one of their 
favorite pleasures. In fact the Lenoir High School Band, having 
its own building and a Director who has given his best years of life 
and much of his money to the development of it, is on a par with 
any band in the country. This more favored class of people seem 
to make religion and church-going more of a social action than a 
religious act. No doubt, many of them have a sincere faith in God 
but their expression of it is false and smacks of hypoerisy. If the 
Minister of their particular denomination is not a talented, pleas- 
ing, Byronesque type of man, they squirm in their seats and feel 
that they have not been “‘lifted up’’ in spirit. The Catholic Church 
does not appeal to this class of people, as a rule, because they are 
satisfied with their prestige in the community and their Church 
affiliation. 
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Mildness and friendliness are outstanding characteristics of the 
southern people. They always have time to speak a friendly word 
with you; to discuss the conditions of the crops; or to berate John 
L. Lewis for his dictatorial tactics. When it comes to the discussion 
of religion they will give you their personal notions on it, listen to 
yours, and then conclude by saying that every man is entitled to 
his “‘point of view.’’ On one occasion as a member of the local 
Rotary Club the writer had charge of the weekly speaking program. 
In order to acquaint the Rotarians with some of the glorious history 
of the Franciscan Order, he gave a talk on Saint Francis and 
brought in some of the pioneer missionary endeavours of the Fran- 
ciscans in the New World. The habit was worn for the occasion 
and of course proved quite an attraction in itself. After the speech 
a senior member of the Club remarked that he had enjoyed the 
speech “‘right much’’ and was glad to hear the writer’s point of 
view. In this talk the members had learned something Catholic 
and from the right point of view. 

A southerner just hates to hurt someone’s feelings even though 
he may absolutely disagree with him. This is an admirable trait 
when it does not stand in the way of truth and justice. Many 
people who admire the Catholic Church would take the steps neces- 
sary for entrance into the Church if it were not for the fear they 
have of hurting the feelings of their loved ones. This sensitivity 
may be traceable to that Gospel of brotherly love which the Minis- 
ters, down through the years, have dinned into the ears to the ex- 
clusion of nearly every other essential teaching of our Blessed Lord. 
Religion has become a thing of emotion rather than of intellectual 
conviction and good will. 

Edmund Burke once said that you cannot indict a whole nation 
so, with that in mind, let it. be stated that not all southerners are 
to be indicted for the following. However, there is generally an 
abysmal ignorance of fundamental morals and God’s command- 
ments. Of course this is understandable. Not having clear ideas 
about sin, untrained in the moral restraints imposed by the Sixth 
and Ninth Commandments, living on watered Christianity too long, 
many are easy prey for the moral disorders so prevalent in the 
world today. Where Protestantism prevails against Catholicism, 
there one finds that divorce and adultery, social diseases and birth 
control flourish. 

It is no credit to any State to gloat over the fact that it has more 
birth control clinics, State-supported, than any other. The medical 
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ethics of many of the physicians and surgeons, especially in the 
small towns are far from the Christian standard. The whole moral 
system is poisoned with materialism. And yet, these Bible-reading, 
psalm-singing Christians have an unhappy faculty of establishing a 
great flair for being shocked at the trivial frailties of humanity (like 
the man who cusses a bit) while the serious undermining attacks 
on morality are accepted without a blush. The spirit of Martin 
Luther seems to hover over them: ‘‘sin bravely but believe more 
bravely.”’ 


Obstacles Encountered in the Work 


These obstacles can be classified under three headings: A. The 
social influence of the Protestant Churches. B. The presence of 
superficially educated preachers, called ‘‘jack-leg preachers.’’ C. 
The class consciousness of the people. 

The Protestant Churches emphasize the social aspect of religion 
and appeal to the social-mindedness of the people. Every large 
Church has a Director of Religious Education. A more appropri- 
ate title might be Director of Social Activities. This person is usu- 
ally a woman who has majored in religion at one of the sectarian 
Colleges. She is more important than the Minister in the agenda of 
the Chureh. She plans and supervises Bible classes for the children 
of the ages of six to eighteen; provides games, arranges play- 
projects, and organizes singing parties and socials all with the 
primary objective of keeping the children in the fold. Little if any 
real religious training is given in these projects. For the older 
people there are Bible Study classes and Fellowship Forums. The 
prominent people of town, in their respective Churches, are selected 
to head various committees and study groups. In this way the 
Churches keep alive the spirit of Protestantism through the par- 
ticipation of the laity in the ministry of the Church. Again, the 
Ministers belong to the various social and civie clubs, such as the 
Knights of Pythias, the Masons, the Rotary, ete. They take an 
active and powerful part in community affairs. 

The so-called ‘‘jack-leg preachers’’ who without benefit of educa- 
tion in dogma, morals, or Sacred Scripture, take up the Bible and 
start preaching to the people impede the work of Catholicism. They 
add to the confusion about the Bible and its place in the scheme of 
religion. Lacking definite teachings they revel in attacking the 
Catholic Church and reviling her priests. They are blind leaders 
of the blind. . 
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Another-stumbling block to the Church is the class consciousness 
of the people. This is apparent in the social relations of the people 
as well as in their Church affiliations. There are realy only two 
classes of people in the South: the comfortable white-collar class 
and the poor overall class. Each class recognizes social distinctions 
and adheres closely to them. Those that work in the cotton mills, 
the factories or the fields, do not associate with those that belong 
to the upper strata of industry. In fact the latter class look down 
upon them as being east in a different human mold and not entitled 
to the same economic rights and social privileges in life. This social 
cleavage has its place in Church membership too. Although the 
Baptists and the Methodists are the predominating sects in the 
South they have their membership graded according to social 
spheres. For example, the First Baptist Church of Lenoir is re- 
served for the fine folks of the town; whilst the South Lenoir (See- 
ond Baptist) is for those who make up the poorer or laboring class. 
Then there are the innumerable country Churches serving the rural 
folks. This idea of social distinction is one that even the converts 
to Catholicism find it very difficult to shake. The few converts who 
have come in from the upper strata make it known that they can’t 
understand why the Church would bother with the mill and factory 
hands. Of course, they are reminded in no uncertain terms that 
the Catholic Church following the example of her Divine Founder 
is no respecter of persons. When a person walks into the presence 
of the Divine Saviour he is in God’s House, and God has invited 
all to the heavenly Banquet. Realizing that the people have this 
deeply rooted social consciousness it must be made clear to them 
that it makes no difference to the Catholic Church whether a per- 
son owns the cotton mill, works in it for less than a family living 
wage, or sweeps the floor in it. There are no reserved sections in 
the Church. But it will take a long time to break down this artificial 
wall, i 


Results Seen and Those Visioned for the Future. 


Conversion is always essentially a work of divine grace, and this 
grace is operative wherever the Catholic Mass is celebrated. In the 
South, many people of good will are receiving that enlightening 
grace of God and taking the instructions which lead to the Bap- 
tismal font and Catholicity. During the year 1945 there were 441 
adult converts received into the Church in the Diocese of Raleigh; 
in the same year the Diocese of Charleston, South Carolina, re- 
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ported 304 adult converts, while in the Diocese of Savannah- 
Atlanta, 461 adults entered the Church. These numbers are not 
astounding but, in view of the difficulties facing the Catholic 
Church in the South, they are most consoling. In the Franciscan 
parish of St. Francis of Assisi here in Lenoir, established in Janu- 
ary, 1933 (when the first Mass was offered), the progress has been 
very gratifying. There are 123 Baptisms recorded and of this 
number sixty-one were adult converts. But that is only one side 
of the picture. These figures do not reveal the amount of prejudice 
removed, the veil of ignorance lifted, the friendlier attitude towards 
Catholics and things Catholic brought about by the unselfish and 
generous priests who have labored in this mission. At this time no 
one can measure the harvest that is bound one day to be gathered 
when the seeds planted by the Franciscan Fathers in this section 
begin to bear fruit. When thinking southerners say that they think 
a lot of the Catholic priests, or that the Catholic Church really 
stands up for the right things, then it is known that the grace of 
God is beginning to leaven the mass and that one day in the not 
too distant future the paltry few shall grow in number to become 
a mighty army under the banner of Jesus Christ. Just as the South 
presents wonderful economic opportunities at the present time, so 
it presents wonderful spiritual opportunities. But workers are 
needed, Apostolic men like Paul of Tarsus, Francis of Assisi, 
Franicis Solanus, Junipero Serra, then shall the ground be pre- 
pared, the seed planted. God will not be wanting in His action of 
‘‘oiving the inerease.’’ 


PART II 


SURVEY OF THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONS IN THE 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


In spite of the fact that at present there are only two Franciscan 
Fathers (Holy Name Province) earrying on the Francisean tradi- 
tion in Florida that State has known the benign influence of the 
sandaled sons of St. Francis in the past for they accompanied Pan- 
filo de Narvaez and De Soto on their expeditions into Florida be- 
tween 1525 and 1540. In fact the Franciscan Order labored in 
Florida for over a century and a half, beginning with the year 
1573 and ending with the destruction of the Spanish missions in 
the middle eighteenth century. The seventeenth century might well 
be termed the ‘‘Golden Age’’ of mission agtivity in Florida, Geor- 
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gia, and South Carolina. In the words of Fray Francisco Pareja, 
who was bringing Christ and His message to the Indians there in 
1614: “‘Considering the actual activity of the Friars and the ex- 
tent of territory involved, the peaceful conquest of Florida may 
without exaggeration be called the Franciscan conquest.’’ Today, 
such great scholars as Dr. Bolton of Berkeley, Maynard Geiger, 
O.F.M., of the Santa Barbara Province, Francis Borgia Steck 
O.F.M., of St. John the Baptist Provinee, Dr. John T. Lanning of 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and a host of others are doing ex- 
cellent work in bringing to light unknown treasures about the 
Spanish borderlands and the influence of the Franciscans in eoloniz- 
ing them. However, as mentioned above, there are but two Fran- 
ciseans stationed in Florida today: they are in charge of St. Anth- 
ony of Padua Church for the Colored in Pensacola, Florida. 


I. Groreta Misstons—O.F.M. 


In the Fall of 1942, the Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara of Atlanta- 
Savannah, invited the Franciscan Fathers of the Province of the 
Most Holy Name to return to Georgia after a lapse of nearly two 
centuries. The mission territory entrusted to their care lies in the 
Southwestern part of Georgia. It comprises approximately 3,000 
square miles and includes the counties of Marion, Schley, part of 
Taylor, Macon Webster, Sumter, Dooley, Crisp, Turner, Lee, and 
Tift Counties. The headquarters of the mission are at Americus, 
with a Mission Church at Cordele, thirty-two miles away. There 
are two Franciscan priests stationed in Americus to take care of 
the Catholies in this vast section. As of January 1946, there were 
194 Catholics registered in the eleven Counties. 

In April, 1946, a Chapel named in honor of St. Jerome, was 
opened in Americus for the instruction of the colored people. 


II. Lovutstana Missions. 

A. St. John the Baptist Province:—New Orleans, La. 

Just as in other parts of the United States, the first missionaries 
were Franciscans, so also in Louisiana it is an undisputed fact that 
the first priest in the colonies of Louisiana was a son of St. Francis. 
However, the Franciscans who followed Father Anastase Douay, 
the celebrant of the first Mass on Louisiana soil in 1699, did not 
labor there uninterruptedly. In fact when the. Province of St. John 
the Baptist sent its first Friars there in 1925, almost a century had 
elapsed since the Friars had lived and labored there. 
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The late Archbishop J. W. Shaw invited the Franciscans to 
return to Louisiana in the year 1925. He authorized them to found 
a new parish in New Orleans and to establish missions along the 
Lower Coast. In the scantily populated section below Press Street, 
Father Linus Braun O.F.M., rented a small house as a rectory and 
another bungalow on Congress Street as a church. In this three- 
room house an altar made with a vestment case was erected and an 
altar-stone donated. by Archbishop Shaw, installed. On August 2, 
1925, the first Mass was celebrated in St. Mary of the Angel’s 
Church. The fcllowing year, a frame Church was begun on a new 
plot of ground between Gallier, Miro, Tonti and Congress Streets. 
A school was opened in 1926 with an enrollment of 109 children. 
Today it has more than 700 pupils. Rapid development of the sur- 
rounding section and the zealous work of the devoted Franciscan 
Fathers, always noted for their labors in the poorer sections of 
cities, resulted in fine progress for the Church. Today, St. Mary 
of the Angels Church ministers to the spiritual, educational and 
recreational needs of some three thousand Catholics. 

In addition to the prominent Church in New Orleans, the Fran- 
eiseans also have a thriving parish at Buras and other Mission 
Stations along the Lower Coast. The Church at Buras, named Our 
Lady of Good Harbor, was built in 1864. 


B. St. Louis Province—Dviocese of Alexandria, La. 

The Franciscan Fathers of St. Louis Province conduct the Grace 
Park Mission House at Pineville, Louisiana. They minister to the 
needs of Catholics at the U. S. Veteran Hospital, Central Louisiana 
State Hospital, Industrial School, and St. Francis Sanitarium, 
Monroe, La. 


III. Kentucky—ConvENTUAL FRANCISCANS. 


The Conventual Franciscan Fathers arrived in Kentucky in the 
year 1860, at which time St. Peter’s parish in Louisville was given 
to them ‘‘in perpetuum.’’ At the same time St. Andrew’s Church, 
nine miles south of the City, now known at St. Paul’s—Pleasure 
Ridge, was entrusted to their care. In 1862 a parish in Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, just across the Ohio River, was also given to the 
Fathers. In 1867, the Pastor of St. Peter’s supervised the construc- 
tion of another Church in the west end of Louisville. This Church 
was named in honor of the Wonder Worker of Padua, St. Anthony. 
Today it is a flourishing Parish. It has a school, conducted by the 
Ursuline Sisters, accommodating 350 pupils. y 
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St. Paul’s Church, Pleasure Ridge, has advanced rapidly in num- 
bers and in fervor of the faith. The Franciscans now reside there 
although they are only Administratatiors. There is a school attached 
to St. Paul’s which number 230 students. One of the Fathers is 
Chaplain to the Waverly Hills Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 


Kentucky—St. John Baptist Province 


The Franciscan Fathers of Cincinnati have a large Church and 
Monastery in Louisville, Kentucky. The Church is named in honor 
of St. Boniface. In addition to the School which adjoins the Church, 
the Fathers act as Chaplains to St. Anthony’s Hospital, St. Joseph 
Orphanage, the Sacred Heart Home and St. Xavier High School. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Louisville, with a parochial school, is also 
directed by the Franciscans. 


IV. Sr. Louis ProvincE—NASHVILLE, TENN. 


In the year 1870, St. Mary’s Church in Memphis, Tenn. was given 
to the Franciscan Fathers. At that time it was a distinctly German 
parish. It serves a large number of Catholics now of mixed national- 
ities. There are 121 pupils in the school. 

St. Mary’s School Chapel, located about a mile from St. Mary’s 
Church, is attended by the Franciscans. It includes a school and 
Chapel; the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth conduct the school, 
which has about four hundred pupils. 


V. Hoty Name ProvincE—Emporias, VIRGINIA. 


In the year 1940, Most Rev. Peter Ireton, Bishop of the Diocese 
of Richmond, Virginia, invited the Franciscan Fathers of Holy 
Name Province to work in his Diocese. The towns of Emporia and 
South Hill were entrusted to their care. The Church in Emporia 
had formerly been attended as a mission from St. Joseph’s Church, 
Petersburg. The population of Emporia is about five thousand; it 
has 100 Catholic souls. Throughout the other territory adminis- 
tered by the Friars, there are about 75 Catholics. 


VI. NortH Carouina MISSION. 


The Conventual Franciscans 


The Province of the Immaculate Conception of the Order of 
Friars Minor Conventual has been active for a number of years in 
North Carolina. At the invitation of Bishop Hafey, then Bishop of 
Raleigh, the Conventual Franciscans took charge of the parish of 
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St. Helena in Burgaw, Pender County, and the mission Church of 
Castle Hayne. The Rectory and school are located at St. Helena, ; 
at present one of the classrooms serves for the Church services. At 
Castle Hayne there is a Church building. 
Most of the Catholic people in this community came down from 
Pittsburgh and Passaic, New Jersey, and settled on the farm land. 
at Castle Hayne. They are of Polish stock. At one time the Greek 
Orthodox conducted a Church at Castle Hayne but due to a lack 
of parishioners it was forced to close down. However, the Greek 
priest still claims title to the church and farm connected with it. 
The little school operated by the Sisters of the Third Franciscan 
Order M. C., numbers about 45 pupils. Of this number one half are 
Protestant. 


The Order of Friars Minor—Holy Name Province 

In July 1932 the Most Rev. William Joseph Hafey, D. D., first 
Bishop of Raleigh, invited the Franciscans of Holy Name Province 
to assist his priests in the missionary work of the Diocese. This in- 
vitation was accepted by the Very Rev. Mathias Faust O.F.M., then 
Provincial, and by his Definitors. The territory assigned to the 
Franciscans consisted of seven Counties in the Northwestern section 
of the State and comprised about four thousand square miles. In- 
cluded in this territory were the following towns: Lenoir, Boone, 
Blowing Rock, Taylorsville, and Wilkesboro. A beautiful corner 
lot covering two and a half acres was purchased by the Order for the 
missionary headquarters in Lenoir. The first public Mass was 
offered in the Covington Residence, which adorned the property 
and which was transformed into St. Francis Friary, on January 15, 
1933. About one month later, Bishop Hafey notified the Franciscans 
that the town and Church of Statesville, located forty-three miles 
from Lenoir, would also be under their jurisdiction. The Church in 
Statesville has a rich history in that it was dedicated by Cardinal 
Gibbons in the year 1898. 

In the year 1936 the Very Rev. Provincial, Fr. Mathias Faust, 
and his Definitors, decided that a Church was essential to the pro- 
gress of Catholicity in Lenoir and gave approval for the construc- 
tion of one. It was decided to build an edifice that would truly give 
glory to God and that would attract men and women to the ‘‘shin- 
ing pearl of great price.’’ Accordingly, an imposing Church with 
modernized Gothic lines was built. Materials used were granite 
stone trimmed with Indiana limestone. The church was designed 
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to accommodate one hundred and twenty-five people. At present 
there are some 60 Catholics in the town of Lenoir while in the out- 
lying missions there are 30 Catholics. 

In the summer of 1940 a permanent residence was built in States- 
ville so that the Fransiscan Fathers could give more time and at- 
tention to the needs of the Church there. At present there are 125 
Catholics in Statesville. Two priests are in residence. 


FRANCISCAN NEGRO MISSIONS 


Fr. Gorpon Krane, O.F.M. 


Introduction 


Aside from the brief historical resume of Franciscan Missions for 
the colored, this paper sets forth, for the most part, personal ob- 
_ servations of the writer during five years of work among the colored. 
And five years is a short time. Moreover, the observations here re- 
corded deal only with the western portions of North and South 
Carolina. What applies to that particular locality may not apply in 
the North or in the deep South or in other sections of the country. 
Finally, it must be remembered that missionary work among the 
colored is a fluid thing. There is no ready-made blueprint nor pre- 
cise pattern for success. Every mission must be forged from local 
conditions and from the peculiar needs of each individual locality. 


I. HuisroricaL RESUME 


The first Franciscan Colored Mission in this country was estab- 
lished at Louisville, Ky. in 1907 by the Province of St. John the 
Baptist. That same province today has 13 Friars in colored work 
conducting 20 missions and 5 schools. The Capuchin Province of 
St. Joseph opened its colored mission in Milwaukee, Wis. in 1911 
where 6 friars are at present conducting both a grade and a high 
school. The Franciscan Province of the Sacred Heart opened its 
first Negro Mission in Chicago in 1932. The Sacred Heart Province 
now operates 9 negro missions, 5 grade schools and 3 high schools 
under the direction of 15 friars. The Franciscan Province of the 
Most Holy Name of Jesus began its work among the colored in 
Asheville, N. C. in 1933. 10 friars of Holy Name Province are en- 
gaged in colored work at the present time in 6 missions, 2 of which 
have schools attached to them. The Conventual Province of St. 
Anthony began colored work in Bessemer, Alabama in 1940 where 
2 priests are at present conducting missionary work among the 
colored. 


II. CoNvERTING THE NEGRO TO CATHOLICISM 


It has been too often said by persons who really should know 
better that the Southern Negro is ripe for conversion. The very 
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opposite is more nearly true because, like all inhabitants of Dixie, 
the Negro still believes many of the horror stories told about priests 
and nuns and Catholies generally. 

Nor is the Negro too much attracted to the Church by her ritual 
or ceremony or swinging of incense as is so commonly taken for 
granted. The Baptist and Holiness Churches and practically all the 
others offer far too many outlets for emotional expression ever to 
fear competition from the Catholic Church on that score. Hand- 
clapping, foot-stamping, ear-splitting revivals still hold their own. 

Generally speaking the type of Negro who is attracted to the 
Catholic Church is the type who has seen through the farce and 
sham of non-Catholic beliefs. Serious-minded persons who have 
preserved a natural goodness despite Protestantism are usually the 
first ones to find in the Catholic Church what they have so long 
been seeking from religion. They are the people who want a solid 
religion, a religion that tells them how to live and what to believe. 
And they want a religion that is hard. 

It is always amusing to see how surprised a convert is on learning 
how frequently we use the Seared Scriptures in convert instrue- 
tions, in the Mass and in sermons. The Church’s intelligent use of 
the Bible is one of her strongest selling points for converting the 
Negro. 

Concerning the question of instructing converts, a long course 
seems to bring the best results. Nine to twelve or fourteen months 
is not.too much. The general lack of formal education plus a meager 
vocabulary make it necessary to take pains in explaining even or- 
dinary terms. The lengthy period of instruction can be used to good 
advantage in testing the prospective convert’s willingness to attend 
Mass every Sunday, rain or shine, as well as inquiring into his 
motives for taking instructions and his mode of life, things not 
easily learned in a short space of time. Our experience in giving a 
long course of instructions has shown that it brings home to the 
convert as nothing else possibly could just how precious the gift of 
faith really is, that it equips him to explain intelligently the truths 
he has learned to those who will invariably ply him with questions 
about this ‘‘new’’ church which he intends to join. 


III. Socran Work 


To limit one’s work in a colored mission strictly to things of a 
religious nature such as Mass, the Sacraments, preaching and in- 
structions would be inviting failure. The social implications of the 
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Negro problem are too many and too important to be neglected. As 
a matter of fact, social work will demand much more of the priest’s 
time than the strictly religious work at least in the early years of 
a new mission. 

When we think of the Southern Negro we almost instinctively 
think of poverty and the need for charity. Yet I thing it is safe to 
say that every successful missionary among the colored of the South 
has come to learn—and usually the hard way—that injudicious 
charity does far more harm than good. By far the greatest act of 
charity that can be done for the Negro is to teach him how to help 
himself, a point which will be developed more fully a little later on. 
The poor, of course, we will have always with us, and there will ever 
be a need for charity. It is up to each individual priest to develop 
his own technique in giving where there is real need without entic- 
ing the needy to become interested in the Church merely for what 
they can get out of it in the way of material things. 

One of the most important things a priest can do for the colored 
is to show them how to improve their home conditons. The Negro 
maid and cook is an institution in the South, an institution which 
has made home-life practically non-existent for most colored folk. 
The father of a family works all day, the mother does house work 
for a white family from dawn to dusk andthe children are left 
more or less to shift for themselves. The far-reaching implications 
of this general condition are too numerous to mention. Let it suffice 
here to mention but a few. Generally speaking the husband does not 
consider himself, and in fact is not, the provider of the family. As a 
rule expenses are shared; the husband pays the food bill, his 
wife pays the rent. Even during the past few years when war wages 
made it possible for a man to support his family the existing con- 
ditions have not changed; sometimes because the husband drinks or 
gambles or just wastes the extra money he is making, sometimes be- 
cause the wife likes the independence which her own job brings her. 
And so the children are still left to their own devices. The obvious 
results are juvenile delinquency, absence from school and poor 
health caused by improper eating habits. Too often there is little 
incentive even to keep the house itself in good repair because it is 
not lived in long enough to be enjoyed. The husband must be taught 
somehow or other that it is his duty to support his family; he must 
come to realize that when his wife is forced to work to help support 
the family it is necessary evil, to be tolerated only so long as is ab- 
solutely necessary. Only when this point’ has been established will it 
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become worth while to secure better wages for the husband of a 
family. To do so and allow present conditions to prevail might do 
more harm than good. 

Then too, ambitious, enterprising, reliable colored men should be 
encouraged to go into small businesses of their own. Too frequently 
such men are allowed to go North in search of better wages which 
are eaten up by the higher cost of living anyway. Migration of en- 
terprising Negroes to the North can and should be stopped by a 
priest who will take an an active interest in their ambitions, who 
will show them how to better themselves in the South, who will act 
as their adviser when they wish to start a small business of their 
own. Only in this way can conditions generally in the South be 
bettered. 

Then take the various trades for example. Competition of white 
craftsmen in the South is negligible. Expert reliable colored carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, plasterers and the like can eventually command 
their own prices. The road to the top is admittedly difficult and even 
after the heights have been reached the individual is subject to 
harsh treatment occasionally from ignorant whites. But their 
economie security enables them to walk away from unpleasant situa- 
tions and secure employment where conditions are more congenial. 

The whole question of Negro wages has been going along merrily 
in a vicious circle for years. White employers insist that they pay 
meager wages because Negroes are not reliable, not dependable, 
because they are shiftless and lazy; the Negroes on the other hand 
argue that it is useless to work hard or to become more dependable 
because they can never command decent wages anyway. A priest 
who is willing to do so can step into the center of this vicious circle 
and stop the merry-go-round. There are faults on both sides that 
need correction. A priest working with the colored can obtain an 
unbiased picture of the Negro’s position, and he can also bargain 
with the employer. Yes. and he can obtain for the colored man 
equal wages with whites below the Mason-Dixon line. This is not 
mere theory, it is fact—and it is now in operation on, a small scale 
in one of our missions. Thiss small advance towards economic 
equality has not been achieved by flowery speeches about equal 
wages and constitutional rights. Instead, long hours have been spent 
training promising individual Negroes in dependability, reliability 
and integrity. This training was then followed up by man-to-man 
bargaining with individual employers. 

Agriculture also offers a magnificent opportunity for constructive 
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work among the colored. Many Negroes are leaving the land today 
because they have not the conveniences of the city, because there is 
no hope of owning their own farms, because they have not been 
trained to keep pace with modern farm practices; in a word, because 
the lot of the colored tenant farmer is unbearable. But in spite of all 
this there are many Negroes who should be on the land, there are 
many who would return tomorrow if conditions were made half way 
decent for them. They need guidance; they need someone to help 
them acquire their own farms, someone to open markets for their 
products, someone to organzie them into cooperatives. It is my firm 
conviction that we shall see the full flowering of the complete Negro 
personality more quickly in a rural community than we shall in the 
Southern city where too many taboos still put a constant check on 
the development of a race that is considered and is treated inferior 
to the white man. 

Last but not least among social activities is recreation particu- 
larly for colored youth. The real promise of solid progress of the 
race lies in its youth. And a recreational program offers an ideal 
opportunity to the priest to become acquainted with the young 
people, to teach them what punctuality means, to show them through 
organizing clubs what can be accomplished by concerted effort, to 
help them realize that hard work and dependability will eventually 
bring success. 

I have had the rare good fortune to observe at first hand the re- 
markable results of a club for teen age boys. The club has been in 
operation now for three years. Since it began sixty-five boys have 
come under its influence. As an interesting sidelight it might be 
mentioned that the chief of police stated in a public speech not long 
ago that not one of these boys has ever caused the civie authorities 
the slightest bit of trouble. A set of rules has been adopted by the 
members, rules designed to mold solid character. Drinking and gam- 
bling, for example, call for immediate expulsion. Frequenting pool 
rooms, rough cafes, notorious corners and the wrong kind of com- 
pany call for the same punishment. Clean living is fostered by reg- 
ular talks given at the weekly meetings on the Commandments of 
God and how they are supposed to be observed; punetuality is 
taught by punishing members who are late for meetings; responsi- 
bility is instilled in the members who pay the rent for their club- 
house, who buy the furniture and who take turns in keeping their 
building clean. In the beginning there was not a single Catholic boy 
in the club. Today thirteen members have completed instructions 
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and are living exemplary Catholic lives. Five members have gone to 
St. Emma Military Academy in Rock Castle, Va. where the Benedi- 
tines are doing pioneer work in trades and in agriculture. Four boys 
have gone to Xavier University in New Orleans conducted by the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. Eight members have obtained 
better than average jobs at wages unheard of before for colored. 
Seven have opened bank accounts. One of these boys has saved more 
than a thousand dollars in a year and a half. The club now has a 
baseball team that is making news in semi-pro circles in North and 
South Carolina and in Georgia. It has a glee club that was excep- 
tionally well received by white and colored alike in its first big pro- 
gram last summer. No matter what they attempt, ‘‘Saint Anthony’s 
Boys,’’ as they are called, are pointed out on the streets as examples 
of self-respecting, decent young colored men. The citizens of Green- 
ville, S. C. have been so impressed by the results of this unique rec- 
reational and social program that they are now raising $20,000 as 
their contribution toward a proposed recreation center for the 
parish. 


IV. Tue Posrrive APPROACH 


Real advancement for the Negro race will be realized only when 
more of its people have developed qualities which, unfortunately, 
so many of them lack at the present time. It is imperative that they 
acquire a sense of dependability and responsibility. The energy put 
forth advocating equal wages for white and colored would be put 
to much better use if it were directed instead towards developing 
this sense of dependability and responsibility in promising individ- 
uals., Progress that way will necessarily be slow but it will be solid. 
And once these qualities have been acquired by enough individuals 
equal wages will come as a matter of course. 

There is also a crying need for cooperation amongst the Negroes 
themselves under competent leadership. They must be taught some- 
how that the rather general distrust of one another, the warring of 
faction against faction, the non-support of their own professional 
and business men, and the almost total lack of anything resembling 
true leadership are all holding back the progress of the race. The 
Catholic Church alone is equipped to teach them the value of co- 
operation and no other institution is better fitted to train real 
leaders, leaders who will be ready and willing to sacrifice themselves 
for the advancement of their race. 

To the Negro will come,-with the Catholic faith, a true appreci- 
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ation of the dignity of man and a deep understanding of the real 
meaning of genuine freedom. In the light of the true faith his life 
will, even under adverse conditions now existing, take on a new 
meaning and hold forth bright hope for a better future. 

Catholic education alone can equip the Negro with all those quali- 
ties he so badly needs to go forward, it alone can build the ground- 
work of solid character which will pave the way to steady progress. 
One need only spend a few days at Xavier University in New 
Orleans to see the flowering of Catholic education and the tremen- 
dous work it is doing for the advancement of the Negro race. Xavier 
University, it must be remembered, is fed largely by students from 
Catholic High Schools which in turn are supplied by Catholic grade 
schools. Every Negro Mission should have at least a Catholic grade 
school and if possible also a high school. And when we have multi- 
plied Xavier a hundred times the Negro will have gone a long way 
toward solving his own problems. 


V. Tue Necro MIssIoNARY 


Too much has already been written on the specific qualities neces- 
sary for a successful apostolate among the Negro. Somewhere I 
have seen an article which demanded of the successful Negro mis- 
sionary fifty-six specific qualifications, a list long enough to dis- 
courage any priest who would be foolish enough to take it seriously. 
Perhaps it is over-simplifying the matter to say that there is only 
one requisite for success in colored missionary work. It is taken 
for granted, of course, that the successful missionary must be a 
good priest but that is a requirement for success in any priestly 
endeavor. The one thing necessary for success among the Negro is 
a deep personal interest in the Negro as his brother in Christ and 
a correspondingly sympathetic interest in his problems. Whether 
the missionary be an introvert or an extrovert is of little concern 
because both are needed. The educator can never finish the tasks 
that await him, nor the organizer, nor the priest interested in 
trades or in social organizations or in agriculture. So much, in 
facet, is needed in every conceivable field that any priest who really 
wants to help can find more than enough work to keep him busy 
twenty-four hours every day for the rest of his life. The willingness 
to work, the nerve to try anything once and the determination to 
keep going ahead in the face of apparent failure is all that is 
required to fit a priest for the task of adding his small share in 
helping a struggling race grow gradually into its full stature and 
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come finally into its rightful heritage in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. ? 


DISCUSSION 


FR. IGNATIUS BRADY, O.F.M.:—With a feeling of gratitude, we 
should add to the historical section of Father Gordon’s paper a note to 
the memory of Father Constantine Schaaf, O.F.M., pioneer in Franciscan 
work among the Negroes, who departed this life on October 24, 1945. 
Father Constantine, older brother of the Most Reverend Valentine 
Schaaf, O.F.M., Minister General, was the first Friar of the Cincinnati 
Province to undertake such work, organizing the parish of Saint Peter 
Claver, Louisville, Kentucky, in 1907. In fact, the greater part of his 
priestly life was spent in the service of the colored people in Louisville, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Happy Jack, La., besides work as chaplain in 
various hospitals. His heart was ever with his Negro brothers in Christ. 
God rest his soul. 


Father Gordon’s paper raises a question which I do not feel competent 
to answer. Admittedly, work among the Negroes is truly Franciscan 
work, in imitation of Our Blessed Founder who worked among the 
lowly. Hence one may ask whether the Franciscan Spirit will manifest 
itself in any particular way in Negro work. Will there be a characteristic 
Franciscan tone to it, so that a Franciscan Negro parish will be different 
from one conducted by another Order or religious society? And how 
would it manifest itself? 

It appears likewise that there is need to recognize Negro work as a 
special field, much the same as mission work among the Indians is now 
recognized as a distinct field and even a distinct vocation. It should 
not be put on the same level as ordinary parish work, so that a man 
could be transferred ad libitum from a “white” parish to such work. 
Rather, evidence would seem to indicate that it might be made a volun- 
teer-assignment, since it certainly requires a deep personal interest and 
sympathy, a willingness to make sacrifices, a character that is not afraid 
of obstacles; in short, practically a special vocation. It might be sug- 
gested, too, that a young man assigned to such work pass an apprentice- 
ship under an experienced man, and even be given some special training 
in social problems. 

Finally, a plea might be made for Franciscan Negro Conferences! 
that is, that men engaged in the work-in the various Provinces and 
branches come together for discussion and mutual sharing of experiences. 
This is already done to some degree in conferences that embrace priests 
of different localities, no matter what their religious community; but 
Franciscans themselves might have their own. 


FRAN CISCAN INDIAN MISSIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES | , 


Fr. EMANUEL Trockur, O.F.M. 


By way of introduction let it be said that the purpose of this 
paper is not so much to present a history or to give statistics of 
the Indian Missions, but rather a picture of the Franciscan Indian 
Missions in the United States today. 

At the present time Franciscan activity among our native first 
Americans may be summed up as follows: 


1. The Santa Barbara Province has charge of several of the 
famous California Missions: the Yumas in California, the 
Pimas, Papagos, San Carlos and Whiteriver Apaches in Ari- 
zona and the Mescalero Apaches in New Mexico. 

2. The Sacred Heart Province ministers to the Ottawa, Chip- 
pewa, Menominee and Stockbridge Indians in Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

3. The Irish Capuchins have several missions among the Pomo 
Indians of California. 

4. The Capuchins of St. Joseph Province, missions among the 
Northern Cheyenne in Montana. 


5. St. John Baptist Province conducts missions among the Nava- 
jos and Hopis in Arizona and New Mexico, the Utes in Colo- 
rado, the Tesuque, Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, 
Laguna, Acoma, Jemez, Santa Ana and Zuni Indians, repre- 
senting five linguistic stocks in New Mexico; and I believe 
the Conventuals have the chaplainey of Sherman Institute 
at Riverside. California. 


We speak of our national population as being urban and rural; 
a similar, though not entirely identical, distinction may be properly 
made with reference to our Indians, whom I should like to desig- 
nate here as nomadic tribes that live in established communities or 
villages. These two types of course, will represent the most widely 
separate extremes in the social, economic, religious and psycho- 
logical phases of Indian life generally and it should be safe to as- 
sume that conditions among all other tribes and groups will of 
necessity range within the limits of these two. Whilst each may 
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share some of the elements of the other, it should furthermore be 
evident that the obstacles, difficulties and advantages in the inter- 
mediate types will be found to vary in degree rather than in kind 
from those existing with in these two classes. 

The Navajos, sometimes referred to as the bedouins of America, 
are the nomads, who have had but little association with Catholic 
missionaries until the year 1898 and hence’ their religious back- 
ground is totally primitive and pagan. Only thirty years previously 
they had been subdued by the U. S. Government; former marauders 
and pillagers of their neighbors, they were now confined to a small 
reservation where they were expected to enter upon a new phase 
of their social and economic existence. From a little more than 
10,000 in 1868 they have increased to five times that number so 
that their chief problem today may be simply stated by saying: 
Too many Navajos are living in too small an area. This statement 
may come as a surprise when it is known that no more than 55,000 
Navajos occupy a territory one half as large as the State of New 
York and more than three times the area of the Diocese of Toledo. 
Still in this vast domain there is not a single village and, for that 
matter, few permanent homes. This is accounted for by the infer- 
tility of the soil, lack of water for agriculture, short growing 
seasons for crops in high altitudes and hence the Navajos by force 
of circumstances have become a pastoral people, following their 
herds of sheep and goats over an extensive range in search of 
forage. Farming communities are slowly and gradually being 
developed in favorable localities, but the greater number of fami- 
lies on the reservation continue firm in the determination to rely ~ 
upon their flocks for a livelihood. 

The Pueblo Indians, on the other hand, may be said to form the 
urban and quasi-urban population; for, although they live from 
their fields, they have villages with permanent and substantial 
homes; in the planting and harvest seasons, however, many move 
from their homes to cultivate their fields and bring in the harvest, 
oftentimes at great distances. For both these types contact with 
the missionary must obviously be very irregular and burdensome. 
Besides, the Pueblos have an organized secret form of government, 
intertwined with a secret form of religious worship that is funda- 
mentally pagan, but often badly mixed with Christian teachings 
and practices. Despite the fact that Catholic missionaries have 
labored among them during the course of the past three hundred 
years, most of these tribes still tenaciously adhere to their own 
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hidden cults and insist that their children be trained in the an- 
cient customs and practices. One of these groups, rather a clique 
of the Pueblo of Santo Domingo, has for years forbidden children 
to go to confession. Catholicizing of the Pueblos, therefore, offers 
more serious obstacles than does that of the Navajos, since the for- 
mer are in many instances directly opposed to Catholic teachings, 
even though they might outwardly proclaim that they will be noth- 
ing else than Catholic. This circumstance is not so apparent among 
the Navajos; but still there seems to be exerted an increasing in- 
fluence both from within and from without towards preserving the 
ancient tribal traditions and customs that are intimately and un- 
mistakably bound up with the medicine man. 

With these remarks I have already indicated the magnitude of 
the Indian mission question and perhaps, too, heightened the im- 
pression that a single treatise, in the length of time allotted for 
my paper, must fail to cover the subject with anything like satis- 
factory completeness. Without intending to minimize the difficulties 
that confront our missions among other Indians and also admitting 
that each field will have problems peculiar to itself, I propose to 
confine my observations to the Navajo Indians in the hope that a 
more definite and sharp outline of the vast picture might be gained. 
It would multiply the material of this paper without essentially 
contributing to its purpose and scope, were I to attempt to include 
each mission individually and I believe a general view of the Navajo 
situation should lend itself very well towards presenting the entire 
seale of problems that must be met by Indian missionaries in other 
fields; for, as Archbishop Vehr of Denver only recently remarked: 
‘Basically, mission problems are much the same the world over.’’ 


Native Religion 


The Navajos do not believe in the One, True God; nor do they 
believe in a supernatural Being after our manner of speaking. Still 
they ean hardly be said to be irreligious, for they do believe in mys- 
terious forces and powers, all material yet strangely superhuman, 
that can and do affect them in their well being throughout life. We 
speak of these powers as native supernaturals. The Navajo religion 
is one of fear and superstition; it conveys no idea of a Creator of 
all things and its legends presuppose the existence of twelve lower 
worlds without a creator and tell of emergencies of various peoples 
from these world. First, man suddenly makes his appearance and 
he creates the sky, sun and moon and other things. 
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The Navajo idea of a spirit is non-existent and all concepts of 
the supernatural have become admixtures of anthropomorphism and 
materialism. Nearest approach to a word for spirit is WIND and 
the soul is simply: THE ONE THAT STANDS WITHIN ME— 
a sublimated material something with my human form. Original 
sin is unknown as is also actual sin which might be imputed per- 
sonally to the transgressor. Evil, in the sense of actual sin, is but 
an unavoidable result caused by an innate, stubborn and irrestible 
influence within man and hence free will is practically denied. Evil 
to be avoided is the transgression of a taboo, that is improper and 
offensive and in each case provokes the wrath of some hidden powers 
or influences which may bring misfortune and sickness. 

Hence the matter of religion and its practice revolves completely 
around the cure and removal of disease and other afflictions which 
ordinarily are not attributed to physical causes such as germs or. 
infection. In other words, the Navajo feels no need of religion un- 
less he is sick or otherwise physically indisposed. Specific chants 
and ceremonies are accordingly prescribed for the purpose of re- 
moving the spell by appeasing the offended native divinities. Medi- 
cine and herbs are made use of in these rites but the effectiveness 
of the singer is not measured so much by his knowledge of the heal- 
ing qualities of the herbs employed, but rather by his ability and 
preciseness in performing a given ceremony. If the song fails to 
remove the ailment or restore the patient to health, this is never 
a reflection upon the ceremony itself, but only an indication that it 
was not the proper one for this case and that the exact nature of 
the offense causing the illness had not been correctly determined. 
No disease, not even tuberculosis in advanced stage, is considered 
incurable and hence it happens that medicine man after medicine 
man may be called upon as long as life remains, particularly when 
the patient possesses the means to defray the expense. 

It might also be mentioned here that there exists among the Nava- 
jos a belief in a life hereafter, a life of happiness with the inhabi- 
tants of the lower worlds. Perhaps this is but a distorted traditional 
account of the Sacred Scriptures, which would also seem to hold for 
the Navajo belief in a great flood. For 12 days and nights the sun 
sent hail and rain upon the earth, so the legend relates, and all 
living creatures were destroyed with the exception of a few human 
beings who were carried to safety by the Holy People. 
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Indian Suspicion 


Traditionally the Indian is suspicious of the white man and his 
motives, but the missionary, by proving that he has come, not to ex- 
ploit but to help, has consistently shown himself worthy of the 
Indian’s confidence and good will. Whilst the objective of both 
the Government and the Church may be said to be much the same, 
namely, the uplift of the Indian, the motives, methods and naturally 
too, the final results are far from being identical. It is an old and 
undying complaint that the ‘‘white man’’ has broken faith with 
the Indians of our land. Whether or in how far this might be true 
does not come within the scope of this paper; I merely allude to 
the charge in order to point out that it in no way attaches to the 
Catholic missionaries. Deprived of the right to vote and with no 
representative in Congress, the Navajos for years were at the mercy 
of white settlers and cattlemen, who resorted to every artifice of 
threats and bluffs in their attempts to dispossess them of their lands 
which they had used and occupied from time immemorial. It was 
here that Fr. Anselm Weber, O.F.M. one of the first friars among 
them, proved himself a true and unforgettable friend and father. 
It was through him too that legislation was procured whereby it 
was permitted to give Catholic instructions in Government Indian 
schools throughout the Government service. Until the year 1912 
only so-called non-sectarian instructions had been permitted. Fr. 
Anselm entered upon a campaign to eliminate this restriction which 
had been designed in the interest of the sects and after a long and 
persistent struggle, with the influential aid of Msgr. Wm. Ketcham, 
he succeeded in having regulations promulgated authorizing in- 
structions in the religion chosen by the parents of Indian children 
attending these schools. 


Government Policies 


On the other hand, judging from its ever-varying policies, it is 
not quite clear just what the Government has in mind for the Indian 
who naturally comes to suspect that he is being made a subject of 
experimentation. Many tribes have completely disappeared and 
are wholly absorbed into our white population, but there still re- 
main many others that have not as yet even approached the transi- 
tion period in such a process. Among these are definitely the In- 
dians of the Southwest. The ultimate solution of the Indian prob- 
lem undoubtedly shall be brought about by this process of amalga- 
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mation, which to all appearances is being allowed to follow the line 
of least resistance in order to retain the problem as a political foot- 
ball in the hands of the Interior Department officials. They have 
vacillated from one extreme to another in their attempts to civilize 
the Indian, rather in trying to make him a white man, one time 
educating him off the reservation where all contact with his home 
environments is blacked out, at another deciding to introduce a 
system of educating him on the reservation to permit him to retain 
his culture and tribal heritage at the expense of providing for 
proper participation in a fuller American life. 


Grant’s Peace Policy 


Back in 1870 the Peace Policy of President Grant was inaugu- 
rated, by which the civilization of the Indian was entrusted to the 
various churches. This undertaking was characterized from the 
beginning by numerous bunglings and when finally it was realized 
that the Catholic Church was receiving the greater appropriations, 
bigotry contrived to have the policy abolished. Each succeeding 
administration applied its own remedy and the result was a series 
of conflicting, programs, based on changing and disputed opinions 
concerning the advisability of reservation as against non-reservation 
boarding schools and later of day schools as against boarding schools 
ON the reservation. 

It is not an easy matter to evaluate the benefits that might have 
come to Indians through non-reservation schools and in the main 
their overall usefulness to the Navajos in previous years has not 
been particularly impressive. Now, with the realization that the 
Navajo reservation can no longer support the entire tribe by stock 
raising or agriculture or both and that therefore many shall have 
to be prepared to earn a living elsewhere, it becomes clear that for 
t'.ese at least an education gained away from their present environ- 
ments should be most desirable. This, too, would hasten the amal- 
gamation process and at the same time leave more room for those 
who choose to remain on the already over-crowded reservation. 

Claiming to take a more realistic view of the critical Navajo sit- 
uation, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John Collier, some years 
igo adopted a day school program for the entire reservation; this 
plan was calculated to educate children in their native surround: 
ings which, it was hoped, could be simultaneously improved along 
social, economic, agricultural and other lines. For obvious reasons 
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the much desired results have not been achieved and at this moment 
a new program is under consideration. 

The question of preference of day over boarding schools ON the 
reservation has provoked much discussion; the influence of the 
. day school, it is argued, is exposed to the danger of being nullified 
by the influence of the home, whereas boarding schools, where the 
children are trained outside their native and usual environments, 
exercise only a negligible influence upon the home. 

On leaving school the pupil finds himself suddenly thrust into 
totally unadjustable circumstances and unfavorable conditions that 
offer only the slightest, if any, opportunity for application of his 
acquired training. The emptiness and futility of his previous efforts 
forees itself upon his consciousness and engenders a conviction of 
utter frustration that makes him dissatisfied with himself and re- 
sentful of the Government which has contributed to his plight. 
Certainly this will not be the case with those who later find employ- 
ment, but the number of these is comparatively small. Yet again, 
it may be contended that the boarding school effectively removes 
the child during its formative vears from the pagan and otherwise 
injurious influence of the home, thus tending to wean him away 
from his native mode of life and inspire him to strike out in another 
direction. 

The reason I have referred to these conflicting Government poli- 
cies has been to point out one of the disconcerting features of mis- 
sionary work among our Indians which consists in the constant 
need of shifting plans of our activities in order to keep pace with 
the successive change of methods and policies of the Indian Service. 
Each such change constitutes a serious setback to our work, involv- 
ing as it does, new regulations, new schedules and countless bicker- 
ings with officials concerning satisfactory and cooperative operation 
of the new program. 

A most serious blow was administered mission work among the 
Indians generally in 1984 when Commissioner Collier issued his 
Cireular #2970, insisting upon the ‘‘fullest constitutional liberty 
in ali matters affecting religion, conscience and culture for all 
Indians.’’ Previous to that time Indians were ‘‘urged to affiliate 
with a Christian denomination’’ and their pagan so-called religions 
were ignored. Now provision has been made not only for instrue- 
tions in the Christian religion, but in the native religion as well. 
Although I know of no instance where a medicine man has made 
use of this privilege, this circular, inasmuch as it places Indian 
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pagan religions on the same plane as Christianity, has in effect en- 
couraged the Indians to revive their pagan practices, which Mr. 
Collier has repeatedly acclaimed as the vehicle of a slow-dying but 
valuable American indigenous culture. 

His day school program, projected at the same time, seems to 
fit very well into this plan which was a reversal of the long-held 
policy that the Christian religion was at least a useful aid toward 
civilizing the Indian. In one sense the day schools would seem to 
facilitate our missionary work, but in another they lay an addi- 
tional burden upon the missionary in so far as he will have to travel 
immense distances to scattered schools over roads that are bad 
enough at their best, before he can instruct a number of children 
equal to the number found at a single boarding school. In either 
case subsequent need of follow-up work to maintain necessary con- 
tact with former pupils impose still further difficulties since many 
live in remote sections, far removed from any school, chureh or 
mission. I should like to remark here that at the present time pros- 
pects are not bright that anything like sizeable communities or 
villages might be established on the Navajo Reservation within the 
present generation. 


The Language Question 


In most of the Indian missions the language question is one of 
major importance. Just as the lack of knowledge of the English 
language is a serious handicap in the way of the native’s securing 
a good and adequate education, so does the missionary’s lack of 
familiarity with the Indian’s language prove a hindrance in the 
prosecution of his religious work. To say that one of the essential 
requirements for a successful and efficient missionary is a know- 
ledge of the language of his people is not a revelation by any 
means; the fact has been recognized from Apostolic times when 
the gift of tongues played a remarkable role in converting the first 
Christians. Nor is that conviction new in the Franciscan Order 
which, in the Middle Ages, boasted the only college that had for 
its purpose the linguistic preparation of such members that were 
to be sent to foreign lands. This institution, founded by Raymond 
Lullus in 1276 at Majorea for the study of Arabic, continued: for 
only 20 years, after which it was deemed more practicable to ac- 
quire a foreign tongue in the land of the natives themselves. 

The language difficulty is not so acute among the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico since most of these tribes are fairly well conversant 
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with the Spanish tongue, which our young padres manage to learn 
quite readily. We have another picture when we consider the 
Navajos and I believe this will apply equally to the various groups 
of Apaches who are linguistically related to the Navajos. Perhaps 
the same may be said of other Indian tribes that have not come 
under Spanish or American influence. For these Indians the native 
tongue is the only means of communication and in addition, that 
native tongue, being unwritten, remains solely an oral vehicle of 
thought. Only the rarest exceptions would be able to commit their 
‘thoughts to written words and they would be those who may have 
collaborated with missionaries or others in the preparation of scien- 
tific or religious works. 

As early as the year 1910 the pioneer friars among the Navajos 
produced several books, dictionaries, catechisms, and ethnologic 
works in the Navajo language. The primary purpose of these 
publications was to provide a store of language and historical in- 
formation which would enable the missionaries to acquaint them- 
selves with the language and give Navajo instructions in our holy 
religion; with the aid of later publications it was hoped to teach 
pupils in the mission as well as Government schools to read and 
write their own language. 

We have fallen far short of these objectives and it has occurred 
to many that it would be unwise to continue to concern ourselves 
with the language at all since we thus appear to be wasting our 
time. ‘‘Teach the Navajo English,’’ it has been proposed, ‘‘and 
instruct him in the Catholic religion in the language of the Ameri- 
eans.’’ Since the Navajo language knows scarcely any words to 
express our religious concepts, that would indeed seem to be the 
better course to follow; however present-day facts and future pros- 
pects stand as undeniable proof that the fulfillment of such a dream 
is not in the immediate future. Today an estimated 15,000 Navajo 
children are without school facilities on the reservation and at the 
present rate it shall perhaps be a century before the greater num- 
ber of Navajos will be able to speak English; and even if that were 
not the case, it remains true that it shall be easier for a few mis- 
sionaries to learn Navajo than for all the Navajos to learn English 
or to learn to write Navajo. 

For this reason alone a knowledge of the language should for 
many years to come be counted an indispensable part of the equip- 
ment of a Navajo missionary. There is still another reason: a study 
of the language supplies an important qualification in the mis- 
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sionary, namely an insight into the Indian mentality and some ac- 
quaintance with his cultural and psychological background. This 
is not saying that all missionaries must become masters of this ad- 
mittedly very difficult language, but only that all should be able 
to read it and possess a fairly good working knowledge which, 
needless to say, should go far toward establishing and maintaining 
a pleasant relationship and securing the Indian’s confidence. In 
the meantime our progress will be accelerated or retarded in pro- 
portion as the general educational program on the reservation ad- 
vances or recedes. 


What is Success? 


The answer to this question must necessarily depend upon the 
criterion we choose in measuring success. Were we to evaluate 
missionary success by making a comparison with conditions as 
they existed prior to the establishment of missions, we should have 
to admit that there has been much progress and improvement in 
the way of elevating the Indian’s former mode of life. If the com- 
parison is made with other mission fields of the present day or with 
the work of missionaries of the distant past and in other parts of 
the world, the answer would not likely be so encouraging. And 
if we ask the question from the viewpoint of Sunday collection and 
general contributions of the natives, the answer would have to be: 
The missions are a total failure. Yet again, if the missions were 
financially successful and going institutions, they would actually 
cease to be missions in the strict sense of the word, and furthermore 
the generosity of the people would amount to a partial, though not 
infallible sign of their spiritual success. The opposite, however, 
could seareely be taken as a sign of failure, because native support 
must depend upon the economic status, that is, not only upon the 
willingness but primarily upon the ability to contribute. 

When we read the history of the conversion of nations as brought 
about by the saintly missionaries like Sts. Boniface, Augustine and 
Patrick and the first padres to come to our Southwest we are struck 
with amazement and admiration at their successes that were accom- 
plished almost instantaneously and with a single stroke. Here we 
meet with reports that hundreds, yes thousands, were baptized at 
first contact. I have often wondered as to whether all these im- 
pressions are accurate, since in our day we must take very seriously 
the requirements of the Church with regard to the hope of a 
Catholic education and the danger of reversion to paganism. Could 
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it be that we do not have apostolic men of the high caliber of those 
of ages past or is the danger of giving up the faith greater today? 
As to the last I would venture that this danger is increasingly more 
apparent and proximate now than in the days when Protestant 
sects had not yet entered these mission fields to confuse the pagans 
by contradictory teachings of man-made brands of Christianity. 

The presence of so many divided Christian sects whose aim often 
is nothing short of checking and even destroying Catholic influence 
and prestige, is not the least of the many hindrances to our work. 
The Indians have come to be a peace loving people and I believe 
that most of them would readily accept Christianity for what it 
really is; but when they see their tribe broken into several dis- 
senting groups or camps, constantly disturbed by religious disagree- 
ments, they not only are inclined to become indifferent, but they 
are positively scandalized and begin to discount the Christian reli- 
gion all together. 


Financial Criterion of Success 


Even though it would be unfair and absurd to judge spiritual 
matters by material standards, we shall nonetheless always have 
the financial side of the missions to reckon with and hear the ever- 
recurring question: ‘‘Are the Indian missions worth while?’’ The 
correct answer will never be given if we seek to appraise the in- 
tangible results of this or any other spiritual project on the basis 
of the amount of money invested, for who ean define success or set 
up a hard and fast criterion for its measurement? The value of 
radio or street preaching for example, can be only meagerly esti- 
mated by a financial standard; still it is generally conceded that 
the results are highly satisfactory. Over a year ago Father Richard 
Ginder answered the question in Our Sunday Visitor when he 
wrote: ‘‘If by God’s grace and any words of mine, one sould last 
Sunday was led to make an act of Perfect Contrition—doesn’t that 
make it worth while? Unfortunately though, this statement proves 
too much. I could infer therefrom that the increased value of my 
efforts might be gauged by the number of immortal souls saved. 
Accordingly, if I can save a thousand souls elsewhere, it would 
seem that I should be following the less profitable course were I to 
remain in a locality where I can save only a hundred. But our: 
Lord’s commission to His Apostles was not to go to any particular 
field but ‘‘into the whole world.’’ 

And when they went forth after the first Pentecost to preach 
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the Gospel, their prospects for success were, humanly speaking, nil 
and their efforts seemed doomed to failure from the outset. Boldly 
they accepted the divine commission and, relying upon God’s grace, 
they accomplished the humanly impossible. Are we not likewise 
apostles who have been sent to preach the doctrines of Our Lord 
to those who sit in the darkness of error and have we any more 
reason today to lose hope and succumb to discouragement when we 
meet with opposition and apparent failure? 

Furthermore, if we judge the religious by the material and 
economie progress of the Navajos (and I feel we have justifiable 
reasons for so doing), then there can be no doubt that our results 
can not be expected to be prompt or startling. The process must 
unavoidably be a very slow one and it may take centuries to over- 
come the barriers of paganism, superstition, faulty educational 
systems, ete., and to re-form the mental and religious attitudes of 
the Navajos. The enemies of the Church and destroyers of moral 
principles do not shy at the thought that it may take a long time 
to reap the harvest of their wicked designs; why should we sur- 
render in our holy cause when we see evil temporarily triumph by 
the strenuous efforts of its promoters? 


The Missionary: His Qualifications 


From this hurried outline of the mission picture we should be 
able to decide upon some of the qualifications of a missionary. Fach 
year the personnel is being (I wish I could say INCREASED, more 
often it would be correct to say REPLACED) usually by the ap- 
pointment of newly ordained priests, all of whom are enthusiasti- 
cally interested in the missions, but (and I say this in no spirit of 
criticism) few of whom have any more conception of the nature of 
the work and its peculiar features than inductees into our Armed 
Forces possess of actual warfare when they first arrive at a train- 
ing camp. Whilst he must be zealous for the salvation of souls, the 
missionary must not pemit his zeal and ambition to exceed his pa- 
tience and good judgment. Missions and Indians may have a 
romantic appeal for him but when his first fervor cools, he uncon- 
sciously is led to recall what he likely had heard before: that the 
missions are a waste of time and effort, that there is plenty of 
REAL work to be done in our city parishes, and schools. 

If beforehand he has failed to realize that he was entering a field 
that is all together strange and new, both in its method of approach 
and in its promise and immediate future outlook, he soons begins 
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to face bitter disappointment. Suddenly and without any prepara- 
tion thrust, as it were, into environments and situations that he had 
never imagined he is in. much the same predicament as the Indian 
youth who returns to the reservation after completing his educa- 
tion away from home. The people are different; their social, eco- 
nomic, religious and family attitudes are different; the country is 
different; even the air is different. In a lonely, isolated locality, 
perhaps with one or two confreres whom he has never met before 
and among a people of whose language, history, mentality, strange 
customs and superstitions he knows absolutely nothing, it dawns 
upon him that he is as much a pioneer in the field as were the first 
friars who came there fifty years ago. 

All along he had hoped to be able to take over where some one 
else had left off, much like the successor of a pastor of a well orga- 
nized parish in the East. The unfavorable reaction is detrimental, 
not only to himself but to the mission cause as well, for even 
though he may chalk up his brief stay in the missions as a valuable 
and never-to-be-forgotten experience, the work of the missions is 
definitely retarded and, if he should be-replaced by another of the 
same type, undeniably brought to a standstill. 


FRANCISCAN MISSIONS IN CHINA AND 
THE FAR EAST 


Fr. Roco KNopkg, O.F.M. 


The geogaphy itself in China and the Far East brings varia- 
tions from bitter cold to tropical climates, vast mountain chains 
and fertile valleys of immense rivers, fertile reaches and bleak 
deserts. Such extremes manifestly have a strong influence on the 
peoples living there, let alone the difference already inherent in 
the races and nations that have migrated into or within that area. 
In China proper alone there is a- marked difference between the 
northerner and southerner. A commonly held theory holds that 
the Chinese of the present originally migrated into China from 
the north, whatever their original home may have been. The num- 
ber of migrators thinned considerably as the movement continued 
south, so that the aboriginals of southern China have left a notice- 
able impress upon the southern Chinese, making for a difference 
from the northerner in physical stature, emotional qualities, and 
loeal customs. Hence, a point to consider; China, if including Man- 
churia, Mongolia, and Thibet is much larger, and has greater ex- 
tremes of: climate than the continental United States. Obviously 
generalizations upon the people of the Far East have to be handled 
with care, and a detailed analysis would be so lengthy, that the 
scope of this paper will be limited for the most part to central 
China, of which I can speak with some knowledge. We hear so much 
about the fundamental differences between east and west. But I 
find that these fundamental differences are rare or perhaps too 
elusive for me to grasp. I would rather say, human nature, funda- 
mentally the same, seems so different in the far East, merely be- 
cause the Oriental accentuates some facets of human behavior, 
while we have chosen others for our customs. 


Qualifications of the Missionary 


What qualifications then should we seek in a missionary to meet 
and deal with these peoples? A prospective missionary does not 
require special qualities or qualities different from those applicable 
to any priest who gives promise of a successful priestly life. Piety, 
with emotional and spiritual balance; learning, language ability; 
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health, enthusiasm and a sense of humor, are minima for the home 
priest as well as for the missionary. A little more in some qualities 
is hoped for in the missionary, but the degree of difference can be 
very small. And the margin of that degree is hotly debated. A 
serious weakness in one ability can often be compensated for by 
a greater strength in another. So the qualifications for the home 
and mission front are fundamentally identical. The differences are 
of degree and not great at that. The one great difference is the voca- 
tion; but neither you nor I ean tell whom God wil! choose to be 
a missionary in foreign lands. There remains the problem of deter- 
mining the factors that differentiate the missionary from the home 
priest, taking the vocation as such for granted. To be sure, some 
men go to the missions and for one, or frequently for many reasons 
cannot make a success of it. Some must admit failure and return, 
to take up other work. For this happens in all fields of priestly 
work. ; 

Spiritual balanee and piety are required to a rather full degree 
to meet the contrast of high ideals and hard facts. The missionary 
is told he has a higher vocation but generally finds that his ideas 
of the greater difficulties were somewhat academic to say the least. 
He will find it hard to realize that his great message will have such 
a cool reception. Until he lives and celebrates the great mysteries 
of our religion in squalid quarters he will wonder at the older mis- 
sionaries’ grim comments on those squalid conditions. In such 
surroundings the blow wiil be so much harder when he realizes 
that often he cannot even give the pearl of great price to those 
who need it so badly. 

He will meet the apparent cynicism of the older missionaries, 
which is much like the cold blooded attitude of an experienced doc- 
tor. Not that spiritual balance and real charity are lost in the older 
missionary; but he too had left for the missions in an aura of praise 
and had to control and guide his enthusiasms during the hard drop 
to reality. 

The Chinese language is difficult but learning it only takes 
more time. There are extremely few who fail in the missions for 
lack of language ability alone. Some men do wonders with the 
Chinese people while committing atrocities on the Chinese language. 
The Chinese expect the missionary to be weak in the language. 
They are somewhat awed at special ability for Chinese in a for- 
eigner. In fact they take a humorous pride in the difficulty of their 
language. And since they learn their language much more by 
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memory than by reason, they are hampered in accommodating 
themselves to dialect variations; while the missionary can meet 
these variations more easily since he holds no dialect sacred as his 
very own. 

The essential vocabulary for Chinese is not large. The missionary 
can soon learn and use the compartively few basic terms he needs 
for teaching, preaching, and social and business contacts. The 
Chinese easily overlook misstatements or overstatements of the 
missionary because they take his sincerity for granted a short time 
after they come to know him. Sometimes the missionary goes be- 
yond making mistakes due to unfamiliarity with the language, and 
will say things in the heat of discussion and in anger that he regrets 
later. Even this the Chinese forgives rather easily since he takes it 
for granted that the missionary is not vindictive in his intention. 
But woe betide the missionary who once shows himself vindictive. 
As the saying goes, ‘‘Two can play at that game,’’ and the mis- 
sionary is only a rookie. To some extent, then, we can say that 
actions speak louder than words, or‘that sincerity and forbearance 
are more needed than special language ability. 

Obviously good health is needed, but care of health is the greater 
need. There was a high mortality of American missionaries up to 
fifteen years ago because they were careless in their health regime. 
The explanation seems to be that they would rather practice cour- 
age in the face of disease than discretion in the use of medicine and 
prevention. But even today many missionaries say it is practically 
a direct intervention of God that they do not die early. Catching 
disease is an occupational hazard in China. The confirmed hypo- 
chondriae has a wonderful opportunity to make himself miserable 
there. So it must be insisted upon that a health regime is more im- 
portant than robust health; or perhaps we should say that what 
is needed is normal health and common sense about health. 

Enthusiasm without a sense of humor heads for disaster. It can 
quickly become the bitter zeal that St. James warns against. I have 
already referred to possibilities of bitter zeal in the difficulties 
mentioned before, such as the contrast between high ideals and 
hard facts. The Chinese sense of humor is deep, quick, and easily 
shown. They laugh at the pompous man before they resent him. 
The classic example of their lower humor is that they will roar 
with laughter over a man fallen into the mud. They will of course 
help him out if he grins ruefully and looks for aid, but the tears of 
laughter are still running down their cheeks. 
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The difficulties the missionary will have, of himself, are loneli- 
ness, new health conditions, new customs often repugnant to his 
own, and the fact that he will be to a great extent his own boss. In 
passing I may say that food rarely constitutes a problem. Most 
missionaries accommodate themselves to Chinese food in a short 
time. The really insidious difficulty is the combination of loneliness’ 
and power. There are so many shades and combinations, and the 
quirks that come out are so unpredictable. There is not only the 
spiritual power but the influence the missionary can exert upon 
civil officials. This influence is greater by virtue of the missionary 
being a foreigner than a similar influence here. It can be lost, of 
course, but generally it is there just for the taking. Hence it can 
be a serious obstacle if put to distorted uses, especially when loneli- 
ness enters to affect the missionary’s judgment adversely. 


The Subjects: Their Characteristics 


In keeping with the theme that Chinese characteristics differ 
only in degree, I shall try to point out the differences while keeping 
the fundamental identities in view. 

In contracts they keep their word, but you do well to watch the 
wording. It must be added here that their contact in business with 
foreigners has often been unfortunate in its results. 

Local disputes are settled locally. Clan disputes are settled in the 
elan. With the Chinese, the clan is the thing. They distrust the 
higher parts of government. The middleman is universally used 
in local disputes, in contracts, and in marriages. The Chinese, lik- 
ing the theatre, enjoy ‘‘putting on an act.’’ So they thoroughly 
enjoy watching a dispute, and follow each move carefully, apprais- 
ing both the acting and the tactical maneuvers. For here is not 
only a play but the real thing. But while enjoying the play they 
miss little of the real argument behind the protective conversation. 
The missionary must tread warily here. 

The indirect approach is quoted as the Oriental characteristic. 
In their conversation it is typical of the Orient. It is a game the 
missionary may enjoy. But like all smoke there is fire beneath it. 
On the average, the Chinese can make a quick and shrewd judge- 
ment of his partner in conversation. 

The middleman in contracts and disputes is a good example of 
the indirect approach. And to confound confusion, in formal busi- 
ness contracts, there are two middlemen, one for each party. In 
social contact there is the example of the middleman in marriages. 
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He is essential even in the poorest classes. These practices continue 
among the Catholic Chinese even though they are Catholic from 
generations back. 

You have heard often of flowery language in the Orient. This 
is only a tasteful decoration to the conversation; but the Chinese 
is still a realist. Naturally such language is effective if used judi- 
ciously, and a certain minimum is essential anvway. The purpose 
of the flowery language is to smooth contacts, and as such is still 
used, though not as extensively as before. 

Fatalism presents a problem, but is difficult to summarize. One 
way to state it is the old maxim, ‘‘ He who runs away lives to fight 
another day,’’ but there is still anger and resistance to fate to 
the end. In the convert fatalism crops up as presumption, as an 
excuse for falling from grace. But it ean also be transformed into 
a sincere christian resignation to the will of God in trial, and God 
knows they have trials. 

Their mythology is cluttered with gods and practices. The men 
are agnostic but fearful and superstitious in crises. The women are 
fervent but erratic and emotional. So far the generalization is not 
far different from that of the Occidental pagan. But there is an 
important difference, as stated by the Chinese themselves, ‘‘ Convert 
the women first, since they have the real authority in the home, es- 
pecially in matters of religion, much more so in proportion to the 
men, as compared with the Oeccident. This is comparable to the con- 
versions of women of imperial and influential families in the Roman 
Empire, and they influencing their families. 

Superstition and pagan practices have a strong hold on the first 
generation of converts. It breaks out even in the second genera- 
tion. It is due mostly to being mixed in with such a greater number 
of pagans. They make excellent progress in a Catholic community. 
The difference from the Occident is the- greater percentage of 
pagans to Catholics in the Orient. The Catholic influence in the 
smaller centers of population is extremely small, except that the for- 
eign missionary uses his ‘‘face.’’ By Catholic influence here is 
meant that of the lay Catholics, apart from schools, hospitals and 
charitable organizations. Catholic Action had begun before’ the 
war and showed some progress, but received a serious setback from 
the war migrations. The Chinese respond readily to the chance 
of organized effort in Catholic Action, the Legion of Mary, St. 
Vincent de Paul societies, and the like. But not too many mission- 
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aries have the special organizing ability to handle prudently the 
groups of this type. 
The Obstacles 

In presenting my ideas on some Chinese characteristics, I have 
tried to show how they can be guided to the benefit of the mission 
activity despite the difficulties involved. But mention must be made 
of some definite obstacles to missionary work that must be overcome 
rather than guided. 

The older christians are often unenthusiastie in the propagation 
of the faith, the converts are enthusiastic but erratic, and converts 
from Protestantism are the worst. The Protestant converts show the 
most peculiar quirks on confession, the Bible, education and philan- 
thropy as ends in themselves, and other ideas. ; 

Pride, being a specialty of the devil, is a special obstacle in lands 
that he claims as his own. It shows up as an unbridled seeking for 
power. This power seeking is the difficult factor in societies of lay 
catholics. That is why I referred previously to a special organizing 
ability and prudent handling of lay Catholic societies by the mis- 
sionary. Power must be met with power, but an utterly pagan idea 
of power must be matched with the idea of strength based and 
operating on Christ’s ideas. The missionary really has his hands 
full in this case. It is often a dilemma that can be solved only by 
years of trial and error by the missionary not having the special 
aptitude. 

The question of ‘‘face’’ is closely connected with that of pride 
and power-seeking. ‘‘Face’’ does not mean exactly the same as 
good reputation. It is more the display of power and influence by 
good or bad means whether for a good or bad end. There is often 
a lingering idea among even old Catholies that ‘‘face’’ in this world 
will help to obtain ‘‘face’’ in the next. ‘‘Face’’ is almost as diffi- 
cult to define as time. The Chinese all know and use it, but each 
one would give a different definition. 

In the matter of conversion itself, the Chinese sometimes show a 
willingness to embrace any new religious idea on the principle of 
taking out another insurance policy on the hereafter. Many have 
an idea that a token observance of the law will do, so they hope. 
It is dangerous to generalize on this point, but some missionaries 
insist 1t is a fact. But most missionaries will admit that they do 
not understand the Chinese. They will say the same as I do, that 
I can make a fairly good guess what they will do in certain cireum- 
stances but not why they will do it. 
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Among the richer classes concubinage is a serious obstacle to 
entering the church. They will often admit it quite plainly. 

Engagements to marry, between children or even infants are 

one of the headaches for the missionary. The reason may be finan- 
cial, or friendship between the families, or social maneuvering. 
Whatever the reason may be, the parents want to exercise an abso- 
lute power over their children in arranging their marriage. This 
practice is falling off to some extent among the pagans but is still 
prevalent enough to cause constant difficulties in Catholic engage- 
ments and marriages. 
_ Mixed marriages present a problem that is more difficult in China 
only because there are more pagans there. It resolves itself into a 
question of the percentage being. against the Catholic when he or 
she tries for a suitable marriage. , 

In his attitude on the seventh commandment the pagan has a 
definite obstacle in the way of his sincere conversion. It is a byword 
that most Chinese are chronically poor and often in desperate con- 
ditions, which makes them amenable to a message conveyed through 
charity. But this chronic poverty has also bred an abiding fear of 
poverty, deeply embedded by centuries of experience that carries 
on through all classes of society. This fear remains even in those 
who have made or inherited their fortunes. To maintain their 
wealth they must defend themselves in business and living expenses 
against sharp practices of long standing. Small wonder then that 
in the intense fight for existence, conscience has been dulled when 
the laws of God are not preaehed with authority. In conversion the 
difficulty crops up that the convert is reluctant to admit ill-gained 
goods, and sometimes denies them when directly questioned by the 
missionary. It is obvious what difficulties this can cause as time 
goes on. But it must be observed that honesty is both widely honored 
and widely practiced. The point the missionary must watch is that 
the pressure on any individual to fall into sharp practices in mat- 
ters of justice is almost always extremely heavy. But for the mis- 
sionary to prejudge his subjects of injustice would be rash entirely 
and he will find himself severely handicapped if he cannot find the 
honesty that is there, and in abundance. 


Success 


The prospects for progress and success in the foreign missions 
are excellent. A rapidly increasing movement toward the Church 
was going on in all parts of China up to the war. During the war 
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the missions came very near holding their own even in devastated 
sections. Native vocations were increasing before the war by large 
percentages, and now seminaries are already in operation again 
throughout most of China. Catholic Action was slowly but surely 
taking hold. Catechumenate activity was carried on during the 
war. In our own mission it lasted throughout even though the mis- 
sion was in Japanese control in some sections for over three years, 
and part of our mission was no-man’s-land for about two years. 
We had to entrust part of our mission to the Belgian Franciscans 
when the United States entered the war and they in turn handed 
it over to the native clergy when the Belgians were interned as 
enemy nationals. Through these changes the catechumenate work 
continued. This brings out a special point favorable to the mis- 
sions. Priests of different and sometimes mutually enemy nations 
took over missions for each other. This became more and more obvi- 
ous to the Chinese as the war progressed and was emphasized by 
us as we left our missions and handed them over temporarily to 
other nationals. 

The war brought broadened contacts. There were American 
Catholic soldiers and chaplains scattered throughout various parts 
of China and the Far East. The fact that their Catholic religion 
meant much to them was not lost to the Chinese. The open de- 
pendeney of China upon the United States will add to the influence 
the American missionary ean use for (iod and religion. The Ameri- 
ean was well liked before and during the war and circumstances 
now give him prestige besides. 

There is the plaguing problem of reconstruction. In Communist 
held territory it is hopeless for the time being. Not long ago I had 
part of a letter read to me from a German Franciscan in north 
China. The Communists held his territory. He mentioned the severe 
restrictions on his activities, the lack of facilities and finances. Ile 
struck perhaps the kevnote of his situation when he asked his 
friends and benefactors not even to try to send money, since it 
would be taken away from him as soon as it arrived. Somewhat 
similar news has come from other Franciscan missions in northern 
China. Yet, in northern China, Ilis Eminence Cardinal Tien has 
been promoted to the Archbishoprie of Peking, and that city is 
hedged by Communist armies in several directions. Surely the 
publie and official practice of mother Chureh denies the loss of 
northern China to Christ. 

In central China reconstruction is going ahead quickly. The 
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missions have lost much there in property but are already repair- 
ing and rebuilding. Missionaries are returning in large numbers. 
New blood is being sent to all sectors. One of the reconstruction 
activities is the UNNRA which has set up several committees in 
China. According to a letter I received recently from one of our 
men in central China who became secretary of the committee in 
Shasi, the center of our mission, this International Relief committee 
of Shasi ‘‘opens up avenues for contact and indirect help for the 
missions that you can’t get in any other way.’’ 

What about peace? There is as much in the central and southern 
part of China as there was before the world war. We were making 
progress then and the signs are for progress now. As another 
example, the government of China has asked our mission to include 
an agricultural program in our schools. Our primary schools are 
operating with large numbers and full recognition. Though there 
are war clouds there, our duty is to teach peace by bringing the 
message of Christ. 

The visible standard of success in mission work is the number of 
eatechumens and conversions and of the native clergy. It is im- 
possible to obtain overall data on these two points at the time, but 
the ideas just given show a favorable background for progress in 
these very points, and for immediate progress at that. The war 
hampered mission activity but never stopped it. With the war over 
there is no doubt we can come up again to our former rate of pro- 
gress. And I believe that with some of the opportunities afforded 
by present circumstances as just pointed out, the missions can soon 
arrive at a still higher rate of progress in giving and nourishing 
the faith in Jesus Christ among the peoples in that vast area, the 
Far East. 


THE HOME FRONT 


Fr. Norspert ScHMALzZ, O.F.M. 


The words, ‘‘home front’’ is missiology are used to distinguish 
this phase of mission work from the actual ‘‘Mission front’’ by 
which is understood the missionaries and their work in fields afar. 

The ‘‘home front’’ may be defined: ‘‘The Province standing be- 
hind the mission supplying the mission with men and money.’’ Or 
again a more descriptive definition: ‘‘The Provincials working 
through and together with the Provinical Procurators with the 
schools, mission clubs and people interested in the missions.”’ 

The home front may also be said to have an ecclesiastical founda- 
tion, and in our Order it really has. The General Constitutions, in 
reference to Chapter twelve of our Rule, which opens with the 
words: ‘‘ Whosoever of the Friars by divine inspiration desire to go 
among the Saracens or other infidels must ask leave therefor from 
their Provincial Ministers,’’ in number 648 has the following: 
‘*Since according to the Holy Gospel of which we make special 
profession in the Rule, the propagation of the Faith belongs to us 
by a kind of hereditary right after the example of the Apostles; 
and in order that we may preserve this peculiar characteristic of 
our Institute and at the same time piously fulfill the command of 
our Seraphic Father about suitable Friars being sent to the in- 
fidels, we request all the Superiors of our Order to regard at all 
times the missions committed to our Order by the Holy See, and 
likewise those to be committed, with special devotion and solici- 
tude.’’ : 

The Statuta pro Misionibus in the second chapter titled ‘‘De 
Provinciarum ad missiones cooperatione’’ on page ten number ‘‘G’’ 
states: ‘‘Item de adminiculo subsidii materialis sollicita sit Provin- 
cia et, pro viribus, tum sustentationi suorum missionariorum tum 
operibus illis conereditis contribuat.’’ 

Finally the ‘‘ Acta Minorum’’ in volume 41 page 163 under the 
title “‘E SECRETARIA MISSIONUM’’—‘‘Statutum Unionis 
Missionariae F'ranciscanae’’ in the paragraph ‘‘Procuratores locales 
et Provinciales’’ states: 


A Superioribus provincialibus designatur Pater qui in singulo 
conventu aut residentia et in toto districtu adjacente piam unionem 
promoveat et dirigat, quique PROCURATORIS LOCALIS partes 
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agat. - . . Designetur item PROCURATOR PROVINCIALIS cui 
incumbit activitatem procuratorum localium iuxta dispositiones 
Superiorum dirigere et stimulare, eos interdum insimul convocare, 
regestos membrorum et rationem pecuniarum singulae Unionis in- 
Spicere et vereficare, eleemosynas omnes ad respectivam destina- 
tionem transmittere, rationem annuam simul cum brevi relatione 
Patri Provinciali exhibere earumque copiam ad sedem quoque 
Unionis centralem Romam mittere. De litteratura Missionaria pro- 
paganda ipse providebit, et in variis procurandis viis et mediis quibus 
Unio promoveatur, sollicitum se exhibebit. 


Let this in brief suffice for the ecclesiastical, but especially the 
FRANCISCAN foundation of the home front. 

From the above quotations it is clear that the principal, intelli- 
gent and efficient organization of the home front both in the entire 
Order and in the single Provinces is dependent upon the Provincial 
Procurator, under the direction and encouragement of the Father 
Provincial whose authority and incentive come from General Head- 
quarters at Rome, the ‘‘Secretaria Missionum.’’ The missions, and 
therefore also the home front without whose active help the missions 
cannot continue is a truly Franciscan institution and a truly Fran- 
cisean work ‘‘by a kind of hereditary right after the example of 
the Apostles.’’ (Gen. Con. no. 648.) 


The Procurator 


Since the Provincial Procurator or the Mission Procurator if you 
prefer that name, is the pivot of the home front upon whom all the 
activities revolve, first to be considered is the Procurator. 

As stated, he is to be appointed by the Father Provincial and 
his definitory. Experience has proved abundantly that a veteran 
missionary, who has had experience in the foreign mission fields 
is needed for this important task. Choose any of the far-flung 
Franciscan foreign mission fields at will. Any missionary will tell 
you that the work, the circumstances of the work are so different 
that one who has not worked there or at least spent some time in 
these fields cannot understand sympathetically the problems nor 
the work of the missionaries. Where there is lack of understanding 
there will follow at most just a halfhearted support of the foreign 
missionary. Examples without number, some of them almost tragic, 
could be brought here to substantiate this claim. 

If the Procurator cannot be chosen from among the foreign mis- 
sionaries, he should be given at least a chance to visit the foreign 
mission field. To have been with the foreign missionaries even for 
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a short period, to have seen their work, their peculiar problems, 
the customs often so divergent from our own, and last but not 
least to get an idea of the EXTENT of the territory, is of essential 
value and help. The territory which so often looks so small on the 
maps is mostly far-flung, lacking in roads and means of travel. 

It has so often struck me that even small business houses will 
send their representatives thousands of miles to get first hand in- 
formation about the people and the territory in whom their business 
interests are centered. They have only one purpose in view: to 
enlarge their business through better understanding and more effi- 
cient service. Should we not then in a matter so vital as the salva- 
tion of immortal souls be willing to get the fundamental facts? 

Better service, more close cooperation and hence more souls saved 
through full knowledge of the conditions on the home missions are 
the result of visiting and inspecting the missionaries and their ac- 
tivities. It is also true that a few hundred miles and a different 
people make all the difference between a mission even here in our 
own country that is just limping along and an active flourishing 
mission. As an example take the Indians and the mission work 
among both the Whites and the Negroes in the deep South. Any- 
one who has worked among them, or even spent some time there, 
will agree that it is almost a different world. 

From my own personal experience I could advance many strong 
arguments to prove that firsthand knowledge of the mission field is 
of paramount importance to the Procurator for intelligent and effi- 
cient administration of his duties. 


Spiritual Functions of the Procurator 


The work of the Procurator naturally falls into two divisions, the 
spiritual and temporal. This division is indicated in the Acta by 
the words: ‘‘subvenire numerosis Missionibus Ordini Francisecano 
conereditis, tum orationibus, tum datis ad hoe eleemosynis.’’ 

Thus the spiritual activities summed up in the quotation above 
in the words: ‘‘tum orationibus’’ indicate prayer. Prayers, of 
course, can be asked for the missionaries and the missions as often 
as the Procurator or his representative preaches on the missions. 
Another form for organizing the spiritual activity is through 
apostolates. Thus an apostolate of suffering for the missions can 
be organized by appealing, in pamphlet form, or by letter, to in- 
valids. One apostolate which met with great success in my own 
experience, was an appeal to prayer through the Sisterhoods of 
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this country. Through a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘BEHIND THE 
LINES” sent out, together with a letter of explanation, an appeal 
was made to the Community or to the individual Sisters to ‘‘adopt”’ 
either an entire mission or an individual missionary. More than 
5000 of these pamphlets were mailed, and almost an equal number 
of responses were received from Sisterhoods, adopting entire mis- 
sions in China, Brazil and Bolivia, and many adopted individual 
missionaries. The letter accompanying this appeal stressed the idea 
that they would be under no financial obligation whatever. The 
only promise made was that if the entire Community adopted this 
plan, the Community would be enrolled as a special family and 
receive an enrollment and certificate. . 

I have made it a practice in all my sermons to ask the people to 
promise the Sacred Heart that they would say at least one Hail 
Mary every day for all the missions and missionaries in the entire 
world. My experience has proved that upon returning to many of 
these places a second and third time, many people have adopted 
the practice of saying this Hail Mary daily. Thus an army is formed 
on the home front that numbers many thousands whose prayers 
daily ascend to bring special graces and blessings upon the mis- 
sionaries. 

‘“Subvenire numerosis missionibus, . . . tum datis ad hoe eleemo- 
synis’’ these words indicate the temporal duties or function of the 
Procurator, in order to organize and keep alive the home front. But 
there is much more to do than just to collect the alms! 

There is, first of all, the Procurator’s—shall we call them Re- 
ligious Relationships? It is his duty to be the contact man between 
the Provincial and his Definitory. It is self evident that if the Pro- 
curator has been on the,missions (which supposition we place as an 
essential prerequisite), he will understand conditions abroad and 
the individual problems of the missionaries better than the Pro- 
vincial and his Definitory. Hence it will be a more efficient func- 
tioning of the missions if these problems are considered together. 

Moreover, the Procurator must act as contact man between the 
missionary abroad, at home and between the aspirants for the mis- 
sions and his own confreres. 

Along with these religious duties the Procurator will act as con- 
tact man between the pastors of his Province and the Bishops of the 
various dioceses, when it comes to arranging mission sermons. 

The plan adopted in Sacred Heart Province and made obligatory 
is that at least one sermon each year must be preached in every 
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church belonging to the Province, on the missions. The schedule is 
arranged by the Procurator and the sermons are preached either by 
him or by other missionaries who happen to be in the States on 
furlough. 

As contact man with the Bishops, the Procurator arranges 
through the various directors of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, for sermons on the missions in secular parishes. This is 
done by applying for assignments through the Cooperation Plan 
established in most dioceses. 

As a Franciscan, one of the main duties of the Procurator is to 
see to it that the Franciscan Missionary Union, the society of the 
Franciscans par excellence, is established in every ehurch and 
school of the Province in which he works. It is beyond the scope 
of. this paper to go into detail concerning the Franciscan Missionary 
Union. The origin, name, nature, patronage, headquarters, purpose, 
manner of obtaining members, the benefits and favors are all put 
forth in the Acta Fratrum Min. Vol. 41, pp. 157-158; 162-165; Vol. 
56, pp. 35-38. 

Suffice it to say here that experience has proved that a live and 
active Franciscan Missionary Union in a Province is a powerful 
factor in the home front, both spiritually and financially. 

To keep alive the home front, the Procurator must also act as con- 
tact man between the missionary and the people. Besides member- 
ships in Franciscan Missionary Union this can also be done through 
Mission Clubs, Sewing Cireles, Study Clubs, and special Drives 
and Literature. Here again time will not allow to describe the or- 
ganization and functioning of this phase. Experience of ten years 
has proved to me that Mission Clubs are the backbone of the home 
front. Their monthly donations while usually small, but over a 
period of many years their steady income are a great factor finan- 
cially. 

Another important duty of the Procurator on the home front is 
to act as purchasing agent for the missions. This duty includes the 
purchase of new and full equipment for the missionary starting 
out. This is greatly facilitated through a standard list, built up in 
the course of time by the veteran missionaries in the field. These 
veteran missionaries, also, must be supplied. Useless purchases are 
obviated, great savings are effected and much duplication avoided— 
in short it works out best for the financial good of the mission when 
every missionary directs his wants to the Procurator. Independent 
buying is more or less discouraged. On the other hand, both the 
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new and the veteran missionaries are told to accept whatever is 
given to them by way of donation. 

Another activity which has helped the home front support the 
missions is the ‘‘buying process in reverse’’ where the missionary, 
under the direction of the Procurator, buys. up curios, vestments, 
ete., which are sold at a profit for the missions. 

An important item on the home front is also the dealings with 
the respective Governments. Especially during these late war years, 
it has been proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that much ean be 
accomplished by having one man, i.e., the Procurator, deal with the 
Government, rather than the individual missionary. Through this 
procedure the Passport Department at Washington, D. C., and all 
other related Departments come to recognize the Procurator as the 
representative of that respective mission. It creates the idea that 
they have some responsible person on whom they can depend. This 
has been found to be of the utmost importance in securing passports 
(especially during disturbed times) .in forwarding money, estab- 
lishing credit, and, should it ever occur again—contacting mission- 
aries in concentration camps, through the State Department, and 
securing their repatriation, or maintenance. 

May I also mention here that it is of the utmost importance, 
especially now, for the home front to be equipped with a perfectly 
funetioning financial department. The Government is making it a 
point to check on all charitable institutions and organizations which 
claim exemption under this title. It is therefore a primary requisite 
that the mission account be in good order. Would not an auditor, 
a C.P.A., who would look over these accounts periodically, and who 
could advise of any changes in regulations, etc., be well worth the 
expenditure? In some cases the alternative may be the paying out 
of thousands of dollars in Income Taxes. The same rule may be 
applied to the accounts and finances in the mission. field itself. 

Until the beginning of the last war, money sent to the foreign 
mission field went as ‘‘hidden commerce.’’ It is now the tendency 
of the Government to check also on this ‘‘hidden commerce.’’ Every- 
thing could certainly be kept in order if an annual report certified 
to the Proecurator and to the Province were submitted. 

In order that the above financial arrangement be carried out as 
suggested, it is urged, and of the greatest practical value, that the 
Procurator have charge of all mission funds to be distributed under 
the guidance and with the advice of the Provincial and his De- 
finitory. It must also be remembered that funds destined for mis- 
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sion purposes but not in the hands of the Mission Procurator can 
hardly be acknowledged as mission funds by the Government. 

Another function of the Proeurator and certainly an item of a 
well organized home front, is the relation between the Procurator 
and the missionary who returns from the foreign field on furlough, 
or from the home mission field for a vaeation. It is to the Pro- 
curator that the missionary on furlough or on vacation is to apply 
for help in his immediate needs, for such things as clothes, 
traveling money, arrangements for retreats and missions, Mass 
stipends, arrangements for appointments and the final arrange- 
ment for his return to the missions, as stated above. 

Certainly relating to the home front is the status of the mission- 
ary returned from his foreign mission or on vacation. I take it to 
be beyond the seope of this paper to go into detail on this point. 
Very helpful suggestions have been worked out in the past in col- 
laboration with Dr. Valentine Schaaf, O.F.M., at that time of the 
Catholic University at Washington, D. C. In conelusion—an intelli- 
gent, efficient, conscientious organization on the home front will 
make for a well organized, zealous, well supplied mission front— 
all for the salvation of immortal souls. 


AMERICAN SERVICEMEN AND OUR MISSIONS 


Fr. ALBAN Barto.tpus, O.F.M. Cap. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to cite verbatim reports con- 
cerning the relationship between American servicemen and Catholic 
missions. Nor shall I quote the words of servicemen who have en- 
countered Franciscan missions and missionaries. The field is so vast 
and information so scattered, that organization of data would re- 
quire much more time than I have been allowed. 

However, no treatment of the mission-topic would be complete 
today without mention of the new relations that have arisen between 
Americans and our missions due to the first-hand experience of 
mission-work and mission-problems on the part of American service- 
men. The remembrance of these new relations may prove very 
helpful in our mission-propoganda work here at home. 

We may debate long and strenuously the question of whether 
military life during wartime has benefitted or harmed the service- 
men who now have resumed civilian status. But one welcome by- 
product which in God’s Providence has unquestionably come out of 
World War II is a generally increased interest among our returned 
soldiers, sailors and marines, in Catholic missions. 

Letters written from overseas during the war, as well as conversa- 
tions held with returned servicemen, show us among soldiers, sailors 
and marines a mission-awareness that promises to exert a strong 
influence on American Catholicism in the years that are ahead. 

Many a family in America has had its eyes opened to the work of 
the missions and missionaries and native Catholics in distant lands. 

These stories illustrate, as no priest’s sermon could, details of 
the mission picture, the appreciation of which must form the basis 
of mission-mindedness among our people. 

They highlight the material and spiritual problems that confront 
missionaries; and correspondingly, the strength of the grace and 
the faith and the charity which impel our missionaries to dedicate 
themselves to their work. 

They emphasize the influence of the missionaries’ apostolate upon 
peoples who not long ago were ignorant of the one true God, His 
Church, and His well-defined code of morality. 

They set in relief, these stories, the fact that our servicemen have 
not only passively appreciated the mission-work, but have also 
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actively assisted that work all over the world. They have assisted 
the missionaries’ work spiritually by their manifestation of a con- 
vineed Catholic practice in their own lives. Of a spiritual nature, 
too, is the good which servicemen have done and are doing by their 
enthusiastic talk of the mission work and personnel they themselves 
have seen. So true are these things, that many of our American mis- 
sion magazines, and our diocesan papers, have periodically carried 
articles with such titles as: ‘‘Marines as Missioners’’; ‘‘Soldiers 
Become Mission-Minded’’; ‘‘Tomorrow’s Propagandists’’; or ‘‘ Ask 
Our Fighting Men About the Missions.”’ 

They have helped the work of the missions materially by working 
manually with missionaries on mission property, and by contribut- 
ing to missionaries’ support through the medium of collections 
taken up spontaneously among themselves. And many of their 
number have decided to become members of religious Orders and 
Congregations because of the men and women and the work of 
Catholic missions that they have encountered. 

One of the men in our country best qualified to judge the mission- 
mindedness of our servicemen, Bishop John F. O’Hara, C.S.C.,— 
now Bishop of Buffalo—has testified in a widely quoted statement 
of October 16, 1943: 


Thousands of lives of American soldiers, sailors and marines 
have been spared because of the good will of natives of far-flung 
countries whose tutors in Christianity have been the missionaries... 

From chaplains and men of the armed forces of the United States 
have come hundreds of letters telling of the friendly reception ac- 
corded our men by the neophytes of these missionaries. Others tell 
of the joy of the natives at seeing white men from across the sea 
kneel with them at their prayers, at Mass, and at Holy Communion. 
On one island in the South Seas three beautiful chapels, native style, 
were built by the joint labor of natives and marines. 

The effect of our chaplains and men has been inspiring. The 
spiritual benefit of the experience has been mutual. And you may 
be prepared for a very mission-minded generation of Catholic lay- 
men in this country when our soldiers, sailors and marines come back 
home in peace to build the Catholic homes for which they are fight- 
ing today on a hundred fronts. 


That quotation summarizes the content of this paper. And it 
leads us to one concluding remark: in furthering the world-wide 
work of the missions, be convinced that one distinctly reliable cate- 
gory of American Catholics upon whom you can call either for 
illustration or for actual, personal assistance is the category com- 
prised of our returned servicemen. 


FRANCISCANS IN THE HOLY LAND 


Fr. PascHaL KINSEL, O.F.M. 


Any compehensive treatment of the Franciscan Missions without 
due consideration for the Holy Land, the first Franciscan Mis- 
sion, would indeed be open for wonderment, if not just criticism. 
The Holy Land is the birthplace of Christianity and of all Christian 
Missions. From it the Apostles and the Disciples in obedience to 
the divine command went into all parts of the known world, carry- 
ing the glad tidings of our Redemption. 

To the abandoned Mission of the Holy Land came the humble 
Sons of St. Francis in 1217. At a great price paid in innumerable 
hardships and frequent shedding of blood, they inherited it from 
the Crusaders, who after less than a century’s rule were overcome 
by the power of the Crescent in 1187. Without territorial or 
political pretenses, St. Francis, who came on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land in 1219, obtained from the Sultan of Egypt permission 
for his Sons to establish themselves near the Holy Cenacle and 
other Holy Places. 

In time the Western kings and princes hearing of the good work 
of the Franciscans in the Holy Land, gave them help and protece- 
tion. After King Robert and Queen Sancia of the Sicilies had 
suceeeded in buying the Holy Cenacle from the reigning Sultan 
in 1332, and had the Franciscans placed in charge of it, the Holy 
Father? invested them with the official title—Custodians of the 
Holy Places”. From this time on, the care and service of the Holy 
Places became one of their chief activities in the Mission of the 
East. 

From Jerusalem, where the Franciscans had their mother-house, 
they spread to all parts of Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Armenia, 
Cyprus and other countries. They built churches, founded schools 
and hospitals, opened guest houses for pilgrims with an extra- 
ordinary zeal and fervor. The work founded by St. Francis, truly 
became a vast Mission, which kept alive the flame of the true faith 
in the midst of a Moslem world. 


1The bull “Gratias Agimus” was issued by Pope Clement VI on 
Nov. 21, 1342. 
2 Baldi, La Custodia Francescana di Terra Santa (Torino, 1918). 
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In time the person of the Superior of the Franciscans, the Custos 
of the Holy Land, was recognised and respected by the Sultans, 
who ruled the Near East. The flaming five-fold cross of the Cru- 
saders, symbolical of the five wounds of Christ, became the Fran- 
ciscan coat-of-arms. Pilgrims from Europe described the Father 
Custos as a man of great importance and likened him to the 
Sovereign Pontiff to whom all questions of the Christian religion 
were referred. He had the power of making Knights of the Holy 
Sepulchre and keeping representatives at the various courts of 
Europe. The Sultan addressed him with the following titles: The 
‘splendor of the nation of Jesus,’’ the ‘‘pillar of the Christian 
faith,’’ the ‘‘chief of the people of the religion of the Cross.’’ 

At times, however, and more frequently than otherwise, the 
Franciscans in the Mission of the Holy Land, were subjected to 
every kind of persecution and hardship. More than 3,000 suffered 
martyrdom, and some 6,000 died of plague and pestilence during 
the seven centuries of their service in the Mission of the Holy Land. 
When the Turks were at war with the Western Powers, the Fran- 
ciscans of the Holy Land, were frequently held as hostages. They 
were put in prison, tormented by the rabble, and often allowed 
to languish or die of starvation, and at times cruelly put to death. 

The Viseount de Chateaubriand, who visited Palestine at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, even at that late date, wrote: 
‘Truly I do not know of any martyrdom that ean be compared 
with theirs (Franciseans). The state in which they live resembles 
the state in which we were in under the Reign of Terror in France. 
For all that their hymns do not cease, night or day, to re-echo near 
the Holy Sepulchre. . . . They have established in Palestine a 
kingdom more lasting than that founded by. the Crusaders of old, 
and have triumphed not by killing but by dying.’’? 

At times the various countries of Europe helped to protect the 
Franciseans and to safeguard their rights at the Holy Places, but 
this protection and help were always precarious, because of their 
remoteness from the scene. The Christian Powers, who at different 
periods interested themselves in the Mission of the Holy Land . 
were chiefly: The Republic of Venice, the Kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, the Kingdom of Aragon; in later times, Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, England, the Iloly Roman Empire, and especially France. 
Their help was in the form of representation to the Sultans and 


* Chateaubriand, Itineraire de Paris a Jerusalem (Paris). 
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gifts in kind and money to the Franciscan Custodian of the Holy 
Places. 

During the past fifty years, the United States has played an 
important role in supporting the Mission of the Holy Land. After 
the last War, it was to the United States that the Father Custos 
appealed for the money to build the two great Basilicas of Geth- 
semane and the Transfiguration on Mount Thabor. At present, the 
United States is almost the sole source of support for the Holy 
Land Mission. The Commissariat of the Holy Land in Washing- 
ton, D. C. has done great work both in sending alms and preparing 
missionaries for the Holy Land. At present there are some twenty 
American Missionaries in the Holy Land and another fifty at the 
Commissariat, all engaged almost exclusively in working for the 
Holy Land. Besides the Commissariat in Washington, D. C., there 
are two others in the United States, one in St. Louis, Mo., and the 
other in Oakland, California. Over sixty Commissariats are located 
in other countries of the world. Their purpose is to collect funds 
and supplies for the Holy Land, and to give information on this 
international mission, so dear to the heart of every Christian. 

According to the last census, there were more than four hundred 
Franciseans in the Holy Land Mission. They represent twenty-five 

‘nationalities. They care for some seventy major and minor Shrines, 

eleven Monasteries, forty-seven residences, fifty parish churches, 
which minister to more than 100,000 Catholics. The colleges for 
boys and young men are conducted by the Franciscans; forty 
parish schools are under their care, as well as three orphanages. 
They control twelve work-shops in Jerusalem, which give employ- 
ment to many deserving and needy converts and Christians, and 
furnish supplies for their churches, monasteries and schools. For 
years pilgrims to the Holy Land have been housed in the eight 
Franciscan Guest Houses; and food, shelter and clothing have been 
given to the poor and destitute. The Franciscans share their alms 
with the Latin and Oriental clergy, the brotherhoods, sisterhoods. 
In fact all charitable causes find a helping hand at the door of the 
Franciscans. 

For years the Franciscans of the Holy Land have conducted a 
major and minor seminary and novitiate for the training of native 
Franciscans. They also have a Biblical Institute for members of 
the Order, who come from many parts of the world. It is equipped 
with a splendid library and museum. Of late years competent 
Franciscan scholars have engaged in scientific excavations. Among 
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the important places excavated were Mount Nebo, Mount Thabor, 
Capharnaum, Nazareth, Gethsemane, Emmaus and Ain-Karem. 
The findings have been published. They were printed in the Fran- 
eiscan Press of Jerusalem, which is one of the best in Palestine, 
and commemorated its first centenary last year (1845-1945). 

In view of this brief outline concerning the Franciscan Missions 
of the Holy Land, I feel you will agree that the Franciscans have 
done much for the spiritual and cultural advancement of the peoples 
of the Near East. Surely the Christians of the world owe them an 
untold debt of gratitude for the heroic sacrifices they have under- 
gone, especially for having kept open the Holy Places for Catholic 
service and worship. 

This latter task, namely, that of maintaining our Catholic rights 
at the Holy Places, has been a heavy one. When at the end of 
World War I in 1917, a Christian nation finally liberated the Holy 
Land from the heavy hand of the Turks, the Sons of St. Francis 
heaved a sigh of relief and a prayer of thanksgiving. They felt that 
the day of liberation from the intolerable conditions, which had 
prevailed at the Holy Places for so many centuries, had dawned. 
The fact that the three great nations, which had done so much for 
the Holy Land during the Crusades, were masters of the situation, 
seemed a good augury for better days in which justice and charity 
would prevail. 

The Question of the Holy Places is a very ancient one. It goes 
back to the seventeenth century with roots that are still older. 
It is chiefly concerned with the Catholic Church property usurped 
by the Schismatie Churches from the Franciscans. This usurpation 
took place at the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, at 
the Basilica of the Nativity in Bethlehem, and at the Church of the 
Assumption near the Garden of Gethsemane. Another problem 
is that of the Holy Cenacle. The Franciscans were expelled from 
it in 1552 by the Moslems, who converted it into a mosque. Since 
the defeat of the Crusaders in 1187, the key to the Basilica of the 
Holy Sepulchre has been in the eustody of a Moslem family, and 
the chapel of the Ascension has been a mosque. 

These are sad facts for our Catholies to face, and have caused 
the greatest wonderment and chagrin to thousands of our Catholic 
soldiers, who came to the Holy Land during the War. Bishops, 
priests and members of the laity, who have visited Palestine 
throughout the centuries, have had to witness this humiliating 
spectacle. Frequently they have put the question: ‘‘Why can’t 
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something be done?’’ During the rule of the Turks, there seemed 
little hope of any solution, although the Franciscans tried every- 
thing to bring about a change for the better. When one reads the 
history of the Franciscans in the Holy Land, it seems almost a 
miracle that they were able to hold on as well as they did. It called 
for heroic deeds and the spilling of much innocent blood. If a 
share in these holiest of Christian sanctuaries can still be claimed 
by the Catholics, we owe it to the patient sufferings and sacrifices 
of that indefatigable band of followers of St. Francis. Driven out 
from their churches in the morning, we find them back in the 
evening. 

The Catholic Church has a clear title to its claims of ownership 
of these Holy shrines. From the very beginning of Christianity, 
in spite of the prohibitions of the pagan Roman Emperors, the 
early Christians gathered in secret to pray at the sacred spots of 
our redemption. Following the edict of Constantine the Great in 
313, proclaiming freedom of worship to the Christians, his saintly 
mother, Queen Helena, came to Palestine. Supported by imperial 
rescripts and royal grants of money, she succeeded in raising mag- 
nificent structures over the sites of the Holy Places. 

In time Palestine became a part of the Byzantine Empire, but 
with the invasion and conquest by the Moslem Arabs in 637, the 
Greek clergy made a hasty safety flight back to Constantinople. 
The great Catholic churches and monasteries were destroyed or 
seized. Some of these were acquired and restored by the native 
Christians. They were helped and encouraged by the Popes and 
Catholic countries. Many devout persons from Europe were wont 
to go to Palestine to live a life of prayer and penance, and estab- 
lished themselves in the shadow of the Holy Places. With the cap- 
ture of Palestine by the Crusaders in 1099, Christianity again 
flourished for almost a century. Headed by the great Godfrey de 
Bouillon, his brother Baldwin and many other noble princes and 
brave knights, Palestine became a Latin kingdom. Beautiful 
churches sprang up everywhere, especially near the Holy Places, 
and divine services were once again held in all their splendor at 
the Holy Sepulchre, and the other sanctuaries. 

Unfortunately in 1187, the mighty Saladin dealt a crushing blow 
to the Crusader kingdom. The Crusaders and their vast armies 
were routed, and those who escaped death, fled back to Europe. 
Most of the clergy fled, and the churches and monasteries were 
confiscated. It was a gaunt spectacle of misery and desolation that 
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met the eyes of the Sons of St. Francis, when they arrived on the 
scene in 1217. Two years later our holy Father St. Francis him- 
self went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The Poverello whose 
lovely soul no one could resist soon won the confidence of the power- 
ful Sultan of Egypt, who granted him permission to visit the Holy 
Places and to establish his spiritual sons near them. There is also 
evidence to show that the Sultan Bibars II in 1309 issued an edict* 
giving sole right to the Franciscans to establish themselves at the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Holy Cenacle and in Bethlehem. 

For almost three centuries the Franciscans were in the peaceful 
possession of most of the Holy Places, and were recognized as the 
lawful owners of them by all. It is true they had to put up with 
many persecutions and imposition of heavy taxes by the Moslem 
authorities, but their right to function at the Holy Places was 
never questioned. As late as 1616 the celebrated pilgrim Pietro 
della Valle writing about the Franciscans and the Holy Places 
could sav: ‘‘They are the principal masters of all.’’ 

The fall of the Byzantine Empire (1453) in time had its effect 
on the Catholic Church in Palestine. In 1517 the Turks eaptured 
the Holy Land, and the Greek Schismatie clergy came in large 
numbers. Their patriarch was proclaimed the official representa- 
tive of all Christians in the Turkish Empire. He enjoyed a position 
of great influence, as the Greek Schismaties formed about two- 
thirds of the population of the Empire. The Catholies (Latins) 
soon felt his sinister influence. Since most of the Franciscans were 
Europeans, they were looked upon as strangers and intruders by 
the new regime. The Greek Schismaties soon forced themselves 
into the Holy Places, and laid plans to oust the Franciscans from 
them. They made use of influence, bribery, false documents and 
finally physical force to eject the humble Sons of St. Francis from 
their beloved Holy Places. 

For a short time in 1675 the Schismaties succeeded in driving 
out the Franciscans from the Holy Sepulchre, but the European 
countries forced the Turks to reinstate them in 1690. The enemies 
of the Papacy were not to be daunted in their purpose. They con- - 
tinued their plotting, and in 1757 attacked the Holy Sepulchre 
church, destroyed everything Catholic, and set themselves up as 
its owner. Furthermore, they deceived the Sultan and prevailed 
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upon him to issue a firman (edict), confirming at least in part their 
usurpations. They took possession of the Basilica of St. Helena in 
Bethlehem and the altar of the Nativity, the Tomb and Church of 
the Blessed Virgin, the altar of Calvary, and claimed equal rights 
at the Tomb of Christ. Popes and Catholie countries protested 
vigorously, but in vain. The intolerable conditions of 1757 still 
prevail at these Holy Places, which in some eases have even de- 
teriorated. 

In 1829, the Armenian Schismatics, who were very influential in 
the civil service of the Sultan, induced him to grant them certain 
rights and privileges at the principal shrines in the Holy Land, and 
they set up their altars in the Catholic Shrines in Bethlehem and 
in the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. The Syrians, 
Copts and Abyssinians—all Schismatics—obtained minor rights in 
the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre. All may function in the church 
of the Assumption except the Catholics. They alone are excluded 
from this Catholic Shrine, where even the Moslems have been 
granted a prayer niche. 

In the nineteenth century Russia entered on the scene as the 
protector of the Schismatic Church in Palestine. She acquired much 
church property there and her subjects came in thousands to visit 
the Holy Land and left generous offerings to the Schismatie Church. 
She made use of the Schismatiec Church to spread her political 
influence in the East. All this helped to build up the prestige and 
pride of the Schismatics and encouraged them to fresh attacks on 
the Franciscans at the Holy Places. Russia’s exactions and im- 
perialistic methods led to the Crimean War in 1854, and although 
she lost the War, the ‘‘Status Quo’’ at the Holy Places remained 
unchanged. It was hoped that France would insist on an adjust- 
ment of the Question, since she was looked upon as the protector of 
Catholic interests in Palestine and the East. By secret arrange- 
ment the Question was excluded from the discussions at the Peace 
Conferences. held in Paris (1856) and Berlin (1878). 

The question of the Holy Places was slated for a hearing at the 
Peace Conferences after World War I, and a memorandum® was 
prepared by the Franciscans, but the only thing accomplished was 
to incorporate it in Art 14 of the Mandate entrusted to Great 
Britain by the League of Nations. It provided for the appointment 
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of a special commission ‘‘to study and define the rights and claims 
relating to the different religious communities in Palestine,’’ and 
to make recommendations for a solution. Nothing effective has ever 
been done. It is now rumored that the Holy See may try to get a 
hearing of the question in some form or the other at the fortheom- 
ing Peace Conference of the United Nations. 

Realizing the many difficulties involved, the Franciscans are 
making a very reasonable request. They are simply asking for a 
return of conditions prior to the great usurpation of 1757. The 
privileges acquired by others previous to that date will remain in 
foree®. The Franciscans should be recognised as the legal owners 
of the three churches under dispute, but certain chapels and altars, 
as shall be agreed upon, will remain in the hands of the disputants 
(Schismatic communities). A peaceful and satisfactory solution 
of this Question, requires our most earnest prayers that those in 
authority may understand it correctly, interpret it justly, and 
execute it firmly. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. PASCHAL KINSEL, 0.F.M.:—1—What proportion of the people 
in Palestine are Catholics? 


According to recent statistics the total population of Palestine (ex- 
clusive of the British troops) is 1,760,000. Of these, 1,075,000 are Mos- 
lems; 540,000 (Jews say there are 600,000) are Jews; 130,000 are 
Christians, and 15,000 are others (Samaritans, Bahais, Hindus, Meti- 
walis, etc.). Since 1917 the population has more than doubled, due 
chiefly to Jewish immigration fostered and financed by the Zionist 
Movement. 

About 45 per cent of the Christians are Greek Schismatics; 20 per 
cent are Catholics (Latins—26,000), and about the same per cent are 
Uniate Catholics (Melkites, Syrians, Maronites and Armenians). The 
Anglicans and Protestants have over 4,000 followers; the Armenian 
Schismatics over 3,000; the Schismatic Copts number 250, and the 
Schismatic Abyssinians 200. The country is about the size of Vermont 
and has a territory of 10,429 square miles. 


2—Are there many conversions in Palestine? 


Palestine is one of those countries where direct conversions are next 
to impossible. Those who do enter the Church are chiefly very poor 
people, who are usually Schismatics and come to the Church for charity, 
and in time ask to be received as members of the Catholic community. 
Some Schismatics enter when they marry Catholics. 

Among the Moslems and Jews there are practically no conversions, as 
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there is no freedom of religion and the individual would be ostracized 
by his friends and family, and perhaps threatened with death. As many 
Moslems and Jews frequent Catholic schools, which are considered the 
best in Palestine, much prejudice is broken down and thus the ground 
is being prepared for the future, when there may be more freedom of 
religion. Quite a stir was caused by a Christian when testifying before 
the Anglo-American Commission in Jerusalem (March, 1946). He claimed 
that about 2 per cent of Tel Aviv’s 200,000 Jews believed in Christ, but 
could not express their belief for fear of reprisals. The Jews present 
tried to brush the statement aside as a huge joke. However, it may be 
truer than they would like to admit. 


3—How does the Jewish Question affect the Catholic Church in Palestine? 


Naturally such grave disorders as have taken place before and after 
World War II, do affect the peaceful pursuits of the Christians and 
others. Lives are frequently in danger, as in the recent bombing of 
Palestine’s largest hotel. Quite a number of those killed in the explosion 
were Catholics. Freedom of movement is curtailed, hence social and 
educational work is interfered with. The minds of the people, especially 
the students, are disturbed, and sometimes there are student demonstra- 
tions in favor of one party or the other. Feelings of hate and mistrust 
are engendered and lawlessness is on the increase. 

It was a pleasant surprise when the Anglo-American Commission took 
a little time off to consider the Christian angle in Palestine. Their chief 
concern was with the Jews and Moslems, and in trying to work out a 
plan whereby the two would be satisfied. It gave an apparent death 
blow to the aspirations of the Jews and the Moslems for political con- 
trol, when it declared that “the form of government ultimately to be 
established shall under international guarantees fully protect and pre- 
serve the interest in the Holy Land of Christendom” as well as those 
of the Moslem and Jewish Faiths. It further commented that “the great 
interest of the Christian world in Palestine has been completely over- 
looked, glossed over or brushed aside .... and because it is a Holy 
Land, Palestine is not, and can never become a land which any race or 
religion can justly claim as its very own. The fact that it is the Holy 
Land sets Palestine completely apart from other lands.” 

Certain Jewish attempts to popularize the Sea of Galilee were even 
condemned. The seventh Recommendation specifically refers to the 
pleasure resort on the Sea of Galilee “with its dancing and swing music” 
and says: “We recommend that the Government should exercise such 
close supervision over the Holy Places and localities such as the Sea of 
Galilee and its vicinity as will protect them from desecration and from 
uses, which offend the conscience of religious people.” a 
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Fr. BERNARDINE MazzaRELLA, O.F.M. 


We love to recall to mind that fine chapter in the life of Our Holy 
Father which is characteristically Franciscan in thought and spirit. 
The Poverello was grieved to learn that there existed people on the 
face of the earth who had not heard of the true God and conse- 
quently did not avail themselves of the saving blood of Christ. In 
his love for all creatures, he thought of these neglected people and 
often expressed the desire to bring them the life of the cross. When 
the first occasion presented itself, Francis relinquishes the govern- 
ment of the Order and sets out to convert the infidels. His journies 
to the Orient may have brought a doubtful number of conversions, 
but his missionary experience brought. home to the Poverello the 
great thought that his Friars should seek the foreign shores and 
labor for the salvation of the infidels. Thereupon Francis inserted 
a new chapter in the original Rule, namely that the Friars assume 
the work of converting the infidels. 

‘Whosoever of the Friars by divine inspiration desire to go 
amongst the Saracens or other infidels must ask leave therefore 
from their Provincial Ministers. But the Ministers must give per- 
mission to go to none except to those who they see are fitted to be 
sent.’” 

We may conjecture that Francis spoke about this important 
mission work of his Order at the First General Chapter at the Porti- 
uncula, and that he found his Friars full of zeal for the new task. 
Shortly afterwards, several Friars came to him and personally 
asked for permission and the Poverello’s blessing to go amongst the 
Saracens of Morocco. Francis rejoiced greatly that his children had 
understood his spirit and had dared to leave all things in order 
to gain souls for Christ. No doubt he told these new missionaries 
his own experiences in the Orient, and gave them recommendations 
for this difficult field, Then he blessed them with the words: ‘‘Orsu, 
figli miei, spargetevi per il mondo ad annunziare la pace!’’? His 
cup was full: his Order had taken up the ideal of his great seraphie 
heart! 


*xRule of St. Francis, Chapter XII. 


“Rise up, my sons! scatter yourselves throughout the world to an- 
nounce peace.” 
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For seven hundred years, the Franciscans have risen as one man 
to bring the light of the Gospel and the word of peace to the people 
of the foreign lands. A great number have taken up the Cross and 
have continually labored in strange countries; the others have re- 
mained in their convents to strengthen the new apostles with prayer 
and to supply them with alms. The missionary spirit of Our Holy 
Father must be in the heart of every Friar in order that he may be 
identified with the Poverello and his ideals! 


A Definite Program 


Every Franciscan is really a missionary, whether he labors in 
foreign countries or he remains in his convent or amongst the faith- 
ful of his parish. He is identified with a missionary Order, and the 
traditions of our Order demand that he be prepared for missionary 
work, or at least, be interested in the work of his brethren in the 
missions. For this reason there is need for some definite program 
of education in Missiology. At the time of St. Francis, if a Friar 
was urged by zeal to go into the missions, he simply asked per- 
mission from his Superiors; if he was found worthy, he would im- 
mediately take up the cross and leave for the foreign missions. In 
fact, the basic requirement for a Franciscan Missionary is zeal and 
physical fitness. However, times have changed; besides the simple 
requirements of the Rule, the young apostle needs a knowledge of 
many other things which are allied to his work, if he wishes to be 
successful in spreading the Gospel. Thus writes Pope Benedict XV 
in his Apostolic Letter on the Missions: 

Before a missionary takes up the work of the apostolate, he must 
prepare himself most diligently . . . . because, even though it is 
beyond question that for the conversion and the salvation of souls 
virtue is of greater worth than learning, nevertheless, if he has not 
the ability to broadcast his doctrines, his ministry becomes vain. 
Besides, the more a person appears erudite, the greater will be the 
esteem which he will enjoy, especially amongst those people that 
value learning very highly; and it would be a shameful thing if an 
apostle of truth would allow himself to be conquered by the minis- 
ters of error. It is therefore necessary that those who are called 
to the apostolate be instructed in all those things which are becom- 
ing to a missionary.’ 

The young missionary is required to have an over-all view and 
knowledge of his field of activity. Learning in the sacred and the 
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profane sciences is part of his education and training. He is re- 
quired to know the language, the customs and the laws of the people 
he wishes to evangelize so that he may become so endeared to their 
minds that they may accept him as a learned man and include him 
in the circle of their friends. In this way he ean speak with con- 
fidence and they will listen with appreciation. The pagans are con- 
quered only when the missionary gains their confidence and is ac- 
cepted amongst them as a teacher who has something better to offer 
to them in exchange for their idol worship. 

We must not always believe that the devil is chased out by the 
strength of fine phrases or even with holy water and exorcisms. 
There are some evil spirits that go their way by the mysterious 
command of God; but there are others that resist for a long time, 
gain the lost ground and with their obstinacy dismay even the saints. 
Against these we must move our batteries with some order, with 
great tact and constancy, and use not only the supernatural re- 
sources which come from faith and grace, but we must use the 
strong helps of study, learning, and all the other ordinary means 
within our power.* 


Mission Training 


_ A system of training and serious study is, therefore, necessary 
for the young Friar in order to further his apostolate with some 
profit to the Church and glory to God. The missionary is beset by 
so many difficulties in the foreign field and the arms of errors are 
so intriguing and subtle, that it becomes of prime necessity that he 
be trained for this work. It would be foolish on the part of Superi- 
ors to leave him to his own resources and let him find a solution 
on the field of battle. It is not a case of basic training which he 
has received in his Seminary days, nor is it a case of understanding 
the mysterious work of the spiritual forces in the soul of man; but 
it is a matter of equipping him with that additional knowledge of 
the immediate terrain, the strategy of particular enemies and how 
to comport himself after the beach-head is gained and the field is 
won. There are certain niceties of direction and diplomacy which 
must be pointed out in order to win a complete foothold and to 
strengthen the position once it is won. Possibly the picture of a. 
military commander is not too felicitous when applied to the mis- 
sionary; because the former deals with force and the latter with 
understanding, good will and love. Nonetheless, we have much to 
learn from military science in our warfare against the common 
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enemy of mankind and against the ingrained and habitual forces 
of error in the foreign fields. 


Mission-Minded 


In our modern times, it has been the task of the Popes on the 
Seat of Peter to call the world to the needs of the missions; not 
only to encourage young men to take up the work of spreading the 
faith, but also to make the ordinary Catholies mission-minded that 
they may assist the missionaries in an indirect way. For this pur- 
pose the Society of the Propaganda of the Faith has been rejuven- 
ated and revitalized in various departments. In every diocese of 
the world, a special Sunday during the year has been set aside to 
think of the missions and to offer contributions of prayer and alms 
for their success. Many spiritual benefits have been apportioned 
to those who help in this great modern crusade. 

The mission-spirit has been brought into the grade-school under 
the form of the Holy Childhood Association. The children pray 
for the missions and occasionally make small contributions to help 
maintain a Catechist in the mission field. As children, we well re- 
member how we collected cancelled stamps and tinfoil; and how 
we denied ourselves the few pennies we had for candy to help the 
Association save a Chinese baby. 

In the higher grades, in the high schools and colleges, there was 
need for a well informed group of students who would continue 
their interest in the foreign endeavours of the Church. Hence the 
Catholic Students Mission Crusade was organized in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In this organization the students are encouraged to study 
some particular field of mission activity and to gather for round 
table discussions on various problems of the missions. The Catholic 
Students Mission Crusade has been very successful in making the 
students mission-minded; at present there is hardly a Catholic 
school which does not proudly display the C.S.M.C. Diploma on its 
walls. 

The theological students and the clergy have need of the mission 
spirit : they will be called upon to do the active work of the missions 
and go into the fields afar. Jt falls upon them to lead a mission- 
minded laity and from time to time make a direct appeal for the 
missions. Several years ago, the Missionary Union of the Clergy, 
with its headquarters in New York City, was set up to continue 
the mission spirit amongst the theological students and the clergy. 
As a practical outcome of this organization we have various publi- 
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cations of great value, amongst them the Mission Academia which 
is published at stated times during the year. Several copies of the 
Mission Academia are sent to the regular and the secular seminaries 
in order to give the student preparing the mission talk for the 
monthly meeting a good grasp of his subject and that he may be 
ready to answer questions which may turn up in the course of the 
discussions. The Academia pamphlets have served admirably as 
points of information on particular fields and have pointed out 
many problems of the missions and Catholic missionaries. 


Franciscan Mission-Mindedness 


Since every Franciscan is a missionary, we have the double duty 
of fostering the mission spirit in our Seminaries. From the very 
first formative years at the Seraphic Seminary, we must present a 
definite program as part of our mission training of future apostles 
of the Poverello of Assisi. Our great traditions tell us that from 
the fertile soil of the Junior Seminary will be sown and nurtured 
the tiny seeds of a mission vocation which will one day blossom into 
a future John of Monte Corvino, a St. Francis Solanus, a Junipero 
Serra. It is true that the concept of a mission vocation is always 
bound up with extraordinary supernatural grace and for this reason 
it cannot be fully analyzed nor accounted for fully. A person may 
owe his calling to a word with a missionary or a letter from the 
foreign fields; it may come from the reading of accounts of mis- 
sionaries in magazines, or out of sympathy for a certain people. 
Peter was called from his boat; Matthew from his money table; 
Paul on the road to Damascus in the very act of going to persecute 
the Christians. God calls multifariam multisque modis® and the 
young man takes up the holy cause and asks the Superiors for per- 
mission to leave for the missions. The fostering of a definite mission 
program may be the means of acquiring the many recruits which 
will be needed in the near future; these programs will certainly 
keep the home fires burning, and in the clerical and priestly years 
will burst forth into a veritable conflagration cf apostolic zeal. 


In Our Seminaries 


In most of our Seraphic Seminaries, we find well arranged mis- 
sion meetings under a zealous moderator. As a rule, the missicn 
society is affiliated with the Catholic Students Mission Crusade, or 
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with the Provincial Mission Association. Once a month the society 
has its regular meeting in which prepared papers on some mission 
field or a particular topic is read to the students. It is always 
understood that the speaker knows his subject so thoroughly that he 
will be in a position to answer questions on the paper. The zealous 
Moderator always helps with the difficult problems. There is a 
Spiritual Treasurer who solicits and tabulates the prayer offerings 
for the month and takes care of posting the mission intention on 
the bulletin board as a reminder to remember the missions. In some 
Seminaries, the prayers and good works of the First Friday of the 
month are offered exclusively for the missions of the Province. The 
students prepare elaborate programs for their annual Mission Sun- 
day: each class tries to outdo the other in matters of displays and 
posters. Whenever there is a missionary in town, the Moderator 
tries to arrange that he visit the students and speak to them. Thus 
the mission spirit is fostered amongst the candidates for the Order. 

In the clerical years, in Philosophy and Theology, a somewhat 
similar program is continued. There is more serious thinking on 
the missions; the problems become more real and the discussions 
are correspondingly deeper and pointed. There is a deepening of 
the real spirit of the missions. Some clerics give it serious thought 
and single it out as their -future work. The mission spirit has 
become deeper and more enduring; the Friars have become mission- 
minded and mission-conscious. 


Preparing Missionaries 


What we have just said may serve admirably to foster the mission 
spirit in our candidates and clerics. We may produce better in- 
formed clerics than the ordinary Catholic student; but, so far, we 
have done nothing to prepare them proximately for mission life. 
We have formed mission-minded Friars but not missionaries that 
are prepared to go into the foreign fields when the Provincial calls 
for volunteers, and gives them the crucifix at the departure cere- 
monies and they start for foreign soil to work for the salvation of 
souls and to bring all nations to the Sacred Heart. We are in dire 
need of a course in Missiology in order adequately to prepare the 
Friars for the mission work before them. We need some kind of 
preparation even though our Provincial field of activity is not a 
pagan country, but Central and South America. 

At several departure ceremonies, I received the impression that 
the young missionary is inadequately prepared to leave the country 
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and it is a pity that we should send him out in this manner. If he 
had only a little more background for his work, an understanding 
of national and local customs, a thorough knowledge of the new 
language, he would be at ease and would rather like to go to the 
missions with greater zeal. We must do something in our Seminaries 
to prepare the young men for this important work. We have no 
choice but to reassure the departing missionaries that the new 
laborers that will join them in the future will have the necessary 
instructions and be better prepared. It is therefore imperative that 
every Province introduce a course in Missiology in their theological 
studies. 
Obligation On All Friars 


There is an obligation on all Franciscan Theologians to take up 
the study of Missiology. This obligation rests on the fact that ours 
is a missionary Order, and we should all be ready for any even- 
tuality when our zeal inspires us to take up the Cross of Christ 
and leave these shores. As a rule, the Superiors do not send the 
Friars to the missions unless they offer themselves for the work. It 
may often happen that a volunteer has little time to prepare him- 
self from the moment he has expressed his desire till he leaves the 
country. In our economy, the Superiors presuppose that he is 
ready for the work. Hence everyone should have at least a general 
and over-all view of the missions and be prepared for the fields 
afar. Since every Friar is actually or potentially a missionary, he 
should know so much about Missiology that he may be able to speak 
intelligently and be in sympathy with the missions of his Province 
and his fellow-Friars in the foreign fields. In our Seminary days 
we studied so many subjects which are not used directly; they were 
given for the training and for the background. Why not add or 
substitute a few extra classes per week to study a subject which 
may be deemed necessary for the future work or may be useful as 
information on the traditional background of the Order? Every 
Friar should be anxious to know about the missions and what is 
being accomplished at present by his fellow Friars! 


Every Priest A Missionary 


There is no doubt that every priest is called upon to be a mis- 
sionary. The Rev. Cipriano Silvestri, O.F.M. gives us the clear 
reasoning on this point. 


It seems to me that we do not sufficiently reflect and ponder over 
the fact that a priest and a missionary are substantially one and 
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the same thing. Each of these has the mission to save souls re- 
deemed by the blood of Jesus Christ. Since there are not two kinds 
of souls to save, consequently there are not two kinds of priesthood, 
namely that which obliges its ministers to go to distant regions and 
preach to the infidels, and that which dispenses from so doing, per- 
mitting the latter to live more tranquil lives in their parishes, in 
their convents, or with their family. The evangelization of the 
infidels is the essential program left by the Divine Savior to His 
Church and this has been jealously held by her throughout the cen- 
turies, even to our times. Hence every priest according to the Heart 
of Jesus is also an apostle in the true sense of the word. He is 
an apostle of those near him as of those far away, of the civilized 
people as of the barbarous nations, of those that already have the 
most precious gift of faith, as of those that still sleep in the dark- 
ness and the shadow of death. As, indeed, it would be a great 
absurdity to pretend that all the priests should leave the parish 
and convent to take up the cross of the missionaries, thus it would 
be a very great error to render mission vocations impossible or at 
least very difficult by misunderstanding the true concept.° 


Subject Matter of Course 


As for the subject matter of a course in Missiology, I think that 
I am not in a position to give any definite program. It would be 
better to leave it in the hands of an experienced missionary who 
should prepare a serviceable book as a basic text on the subject: 
each Province may append its particular form of activity and the 
problems of its own mission field. However, Pope Benedict XV and 
Fr. Silvestri O.F.M. give us some direction on the subjects to be 
included in the study of Missiology. 

A missionary needs a very important tool: he must know the 
language of the people to which he is sent. Thus Benedict XV 
writes: 


It is necessary that those who are called to the apostolate be 
instructed in all those things which are necessary for a missionary 
.... Now, first of all, it is certainly a knowledge of the language 
of those people he is called upon to evangelize. The missionary must 
not be contented in having an ordinary light understanding, but he 
must possess such knowledge) of the language that he may speak 
it with great facility and without error; because he is indebted 
to all, the learned and the non-learned: nor must be ignore the 
fact that good speaking attracts the people unto himself. And let 
him not cede unto others the office of preaching and the explanation 
of Christian Doctrine, because the office of preaching the gospel 
is not placed on the catechist but upon himself, since he has been 
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sent to the missions for this reason. And it will be his office at 
times, as proclaimer and interpreter of holy religion, to go before 
the principal citizens or be invited to the assemblies of the learned: 
in such cases how will he be able to save his proper dignity, if on 
account of his ignorance of the language, he be impeded in ex- 
pressing himself?’ 


Wherever possible, the study of the language of the missions 
should begin early. Since some of our American Provinces have 
missions in Central and South America, the introduction of Spanish 
and Portuguese is a matter of consideration for the Seraphic 
Seminaries and Summer Schools. 

There are other important requirements for a course in Missi- 
ology which could be included in the new textbook on the subject. 
Thus Fr. Silvestri: 


After the sacred and the moral sciences, let an aspirant for the 
missions give himself with love to the study of other matters that 
have a strict relation with missions, such as the study of Ethno- 
raphy, Ethnology and especially the study of the so-called universal 
religions and the mythology of the people to whom he will be sent. 

In recent years many useful books have been written on the most 
common religious beliefs such as Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, 
Brahmanism, Fetishism and Islamism. These books are of great help 
to the young aspirant for the missions. If he does not succeed in 
making catechumens, he will at least clear the soil of prejudices 
to prepare it for the truth .... To believe that only the title of 
Apostolic Missionary or the narrating of stories of long journies 
he has undertaken or the fame of the country to which he belongs, 
would be enough to convert the people, would be a puerile illusion 
as that of a person who would believe that he is taller than the others 
because he walks on stilts. If even the cannons are not able to open 
the minds of the people to the truth, and for the most part, can sim- 
ply close some port to commerce, much less is the world converted 
at the sound of the bass drum. 


The literature, the history, the moral teachings, the mythology 
of every people are worthy of our attention. China, India, Egypt and 
every other place are rich in memories, in traditions, in things of 
science and art, and in sacred and profane literature. A missionary 
who is not content with a simple superficial study, can broaden his 
views, and his zeal shall find noble satisfaction: that of a voyager 
who admires; the explorer who observes and writes down his ob- 
servations; that of a man of a certain cultural and intellectual level 
who finds himself before interesting uses and customs; of the 
philosopher who observes the immense field of native thought; of 
the historian and the theologian who finds himself in contact with 
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ancient people and sees the history of the language and the cus- 
toms and the social order of that civilization. 


Influence comes from sympathy and upon this follows conviction: 
one and the other have a solid base on the natural and acquired 
ability of the missionary. Such a study will make him easily dis- 
tinguish that which in every belief is good, and therefore tolerable, 
and that which cannot be tolerated without offending Christian 
dogma and discipline. It is difficult to estimate the importance of 
such eclecticism. Every people loves its own customs and its tradi- 
tions, and it becomes so absolutely attached to them that even the 
grace of God, if it is lawful to use such an expression, has a hard 
time to combat it. Certainly this is the first and last impediment 
which a Catholic missionary encounters, and the last which he will 
overcome. Too much zeal as too much condecension are the reasons 
for fights and schisms; the missionary who throws in the fact of 
an audience the insult that all their doctrines have nothing good, 
will find himself gradually isolated in his small house and incapable 
of doing any good. In such circumstances, how admirable were the 
Christian Apologists of the first centuries; the aspiring missionary 
should imitate them.* 


First Aid 


I do not think that it is out of place to mention that every mis- 
sionary should take a course in First Aid. One of the things that 
will be of great concern to the apostle in the foreign fields is the 
matter of taking care of his own health, and perhaps helping others 
in case of an emergency, especially when medical aid is not im- 
mediately available. If the missionary knows the basic principles 
of First Aid, he can reasonably be of some service to himself and 
to others. He is not expected to practise the art of medicine ac- 
cording to the prohibition of Canon Law; nevertheless the natives 
will respect him the more if he ean help them in an emergency and 
bring to the ailing the comforts of the body as he is expected to 
be the bringer ex professo of the comforts of the soul. 


The Missiology Course 


Granted that we see the necessity of introducing a course in 
Missiology in our theological studies; but where in our curriculum 
can we fit such a course? If it does not fit in with any other course, 
where can we put it that it may have the greatest effect and at the 
same time that it may take nothing from the essential classes? ‘ 

The logical place for such a course would be in the fourth year 
of theology. In this year the cleric is more mature in mind and 
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heart; he has already become a master in theological and polemic 
technique; he needs a little more refining and direction to become 
the finished product. The young cleric is looking to the practical 
apostolate, to the needs of the people to which he will be sent, to 
the parishes or the foreign missions. He has an eye for the prac- 
tical life since his years of formal education will soon be over. Some 
say that the fourth year of theology is too busy with preparations 
for ordinations and for the Cura Animarum exams; such a course 
will unduly disturb the cleric. No doubt there will be the usual 
problems of adjustment to the new course; nevertheless, the prac- 
tical nature of the course will not cause too much disturbance; the 
greater part is used to give directions for the practical life amongst 
a new people; the very novelty of such experiences should prove 
most interesting. It is true that some study of the new language 
is imperative in such a course, and that the systematic study of 
the local customs and the laws of the new people will call for serious 
effort: yet, these things must be checked as the necessary struggles 
to achieve a new science. I think that the course will prove very 
interesting and inspirational to the young cleric: it may determine 
his future and give direction to his zeal now that he is on the very 
threshold of a new world. 

It may be advisable to give this course in Missiology to the whole ~ 
student body of theologians at one time, once every four years. If 
thus given, it may result that those that are interested in making 
the missions their life career, will have more time for serious study 
and consideration: they may prepare themselves privately in mat- 
ters of language and local history. A man with an ideal in mind 
becomes a mountain in motion; he will instinctively be full of his 
subject and his tongue will be truly a calamus scribae velociter 
scribentis.° The spirit and the zeal he has for the missions may 
become contagious and it may be responsible for others taking up 
the cross of Christ. Furthermore, it may allay the fears of those 
who think that the fourth year of theology is too distracted -by 
externals, and the Friars may not have the necessary time and the 
leisure to devote themselves to this important subject. 

Some lectors of theology will object that the present curriculum 
is a safe load for the theologians, and the introduction of a new 
science will serve to crowd out from the minds of the clerics the 
more important matters of solid theology, and thus the students 
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will suffer irreparable loss. I cannot see clearly how two extra 
classes a week for Missiology would in any way affect the other 
theological sciences. Furthermore, such a course will help to main- 
tain a balance between the abstract truths and norms of morality 
and the practical application of these norms to all people even 
those in the foreign lands. If you tell me that Missiology will 
become so interesting that it may undermine the other subjects, 
that it may become a devouring fire which may consume more than 
the required time, then I shall agree with you. After all, the clerical 
years are the remote preparation for the Catholic apostolate and 
we may consider Missiology the proximate preparation for the 
apostolate in the foreign fields. We cannot curtail the legitimate 
preparation for the future work of the Friars. If we look at it 
objectively, we shall find that our studies seem to cramp the natural 
youthful vigor of the practical life which is ready to unfold itself 
in the young cleric. If we show him how his knowledge can be 
applied at home and abroad, we are preparing a product that can 
be labelled as the finished article and be ready for immediate use 
in the parishes or on the missions. 

A course in Missiology ean be considered as an extended course 
in Pastoral Theology, whose importance no bishop, nor pastor, nor 
lector will dare to minimize. In Pastoral Theology the cleric is 
prepared in the administration of the Sacraments, the methods of 
eatechizing, the proper dealing with the Chancery Office, and how 
to take care of the church records. In Missiology the same is treated 
with special reference to the infidels and pagans of foreign coun- 
tries, or the neglected Catholics of Central and South America. 
The course in Missiology can be called Mission Pastoral Theology 
and be treated together with Pastoral. Yet it would be better that 
Missiology have a place of its own on the theological curriculum 
on account of its importance and for the fact that it should be a 
special study and must not be engulfed in Pastoral Theology and 
thus be altogether neglected by the lector who may not have a very 
sympathetic view of mission work. 


Who Should Give The Course 


Who should give this course to the theologians that they may 
derive therefrom the most profit and the greatest amount of in- 
formation? The natural choice for such a lector is an experienced 
and intelligent missionary. In every province we often find some 
‘‘yetired’’ missionaries who have been in the missions for many 
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years, and now through reasons of health or other circumstances 
have been sent back from the active field. Such men are the best 
choice as teachers of Missiology because they have first hand in- 
formation on the subject and are ever ready to instill the true spirit 
of the missions in the young clerics. Most missionaries take great 
delight in telling their experiences in the mission field; they are 
natural story tellers, and their company is sought by the young 
men. Such men should be very cautious if appointed to teach 
Missiology: they must first judiciously lay down the principles of 
Catholic mission theory and blend these with sound thought on the 
subject and then relate their experience to illustrate the principles, 
or what has been inculeated. If this is not done, there is danger 
that a missionary may spend most of his time in story-telling and 
such a course in Missiology may defeat its real purpose. A good 
lector knows how to enunciate principles and how to illustrate 
such points with examples that bring the point home with great 
cogency and firmly establish it in the minds of the students. 

In some provinces, there are no ‘‘retired’’ missionaries, or if 
there are, these men have great difficulty in submitting themselves 
to the methodical discipline of preparing lessons and teaching the 
young. Under such circumstances, a zealous Friar who really has 
the missions at heart, should be appointed to teach the course. 
Even though he may lack the experience of the missions, he can 
supply it with the perusal of periodicals and letters from mission- 
aries. The lessons in the textbook could be amplified by letters and 
notes from his fellow missionaries of the Province. He may contact 
the missionaries and I am sure that they would be willing to write 
an account of their fields. The apostles in the fields afar would love 
to compile a pamphlet and write an account of their apostolate and 
various pertinent topics on their work. At present we have not 
explored such a field of writing from the missionaries, hence we are 
missing in our modern Franciscan literature those delightful mis- 
sion diaries and observations of the old Friars. If we were to at- 
tempt such a thing, I am sure that it would prove most interesting 
and would also serve as a history and a chronicle of the missions 
of the Province. 


Need of A- Basic Text 


Up to the present writing, there is no single work which would 
appear satisfactory for a course in Missiology. In 1931, the Mission 
Press of the Society of the Divine Word of Techny, Hlinois pub- 
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lished The Catholic Mission Theory an English translation of 
Katholische Missionlehre in Grundriss of Prof. Joseph Schmidlin 
of the University of Muenster. This work is very serviceable as a 
source for a compiler of a small text, but it is too cumbersome to 
be put in the hands of students. The bibliography of this book is 
superb: it notes nearly every published work on the missions. 
There is another book in Italian Educazione Missionaria by Fr. 
Cipriano M. Silvestri, O.F.M. which may be helpful. It is not a 
textbook but a species of notebook in which an old missionary 
gives many wise counsels to the young apostle and much direction 
to teachers of Missiology. It is full of spiritual considerations and 
may be called a Missionary’s Vade Mecum. 

The Franciscan Educational Conference of 1946 which devoted 
its time exclusively to the missions, highly recommended to the 
Very Rev. Provincials to appoint a ‘‘retired’’ missionary to write 
a basie text on Missiology and to introduce the course in all the 
provincial Seminaries. There are several returned Chinese mis- 
sionaries in this country who would be qualified for such a modest 
work. There could be possible collaboration on such a basic text. 
Another feasible plan would be to select an editorial board and 
have these men solicit scholarly articles from the missionaries on 
vital topics in the foreign fields. We are confident that such a work 
will facilitate the study of Missiology in our theology houses and 
that it will be a modest means of preparing future missionaries 
with the basic ideas on the missions and the traditional Franciscan 
spirit. 

Definition of a Missionary 


It is incumbent upon us as Franciscans to prepare our young 
apostles in the glorious traditions of the Order and of our Pro- 
vineces in such a way ‘that their spiritual qualities measure up to 
the admirable definition of a missionary as given by Mons. Retord: 


A missionary must have inflexible fidelity and firmness, profound 
humility, untiring patience, perfect detachment from the world, 
renunciation of himself and of his will, and complete resignation 
to the will of God. He must have an insatiable love to suffer; a 
strong aversion for the illicit pleasures of the flesh and of the world. 
He must have childlike simplicity, ever youthful zeal and angelic 
sweetness even in the most critical circumstances. He must have 
strong faith accompanied by perfect peace of spirit regarding re- 
vealed truths; hope that knows no discouragement even when all 
seems lost. He must have a love without limits, and for all the 
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people he must have a heart inflamed with such zeal that spreads 
its warmth upon the whole world and raises towards heaven every- 
thing with which it comes in contact.” 


Conclusion 


At the same time we must not neglect that a definite missionary 
education is needed in order to prepare the minds of the young 
apostles. This preparation cannot be brought about without a 
systematic study of the subject; this cannot be adequately taken 
eare of but by a course in Missiology which explains the theory 
and the practise of the missions and establishes certain concepts 
which are indispensable to every Franciscan. Indeed, it would be 
most gratifying to perpetuate the centenary of the death of the 
Founder of the Propaganda of the Faith, St. Fidelis of Sigmarin- 
gen, the Franciscan martyr for the cause, to publish a serviceable 
textbook and to introduce a Chair of Missiology in every Fran- 
ciscan house of theology. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. LAWRENCE MERTEN, O.F.M. Cap.:—Mission Study is extra- 
curricular and voluntary in the Minor Seminary. But it should be encour- 
aged in every possible way so that the students may all become inspired 
with Mission zeal which is so necessary for the priestly vocation. This 
zeal will urge the student to study up on the Missions and pray for them. 
This in turn will bring grace and blessings on the Missions as well as on 
the student since it will strengthen his vocation to the priesthood and 
make him love and foster the religious life the more. 

Students are all given to adventure and will enjoy hearing of the 
Missions. They are especially anxious to hear the missionaries tell of 
their adventures, achievements and difficulties. This spirit should be 
encouraged by the entire Mission Program as outlined by the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, by sacrifice, prayer and study. 

The idea of sacrifice refers mainly to the raising of funds. The boys 
will gladly help along in this line and eat ice cream and candy for the 
Missions. It may sound ridiculous from a certain standpoint to help 
the missions thus—but there is sacrifice connected in so far as the crew 
who has charge of these sales will have to sacrifice time and labor. The 
‘work itself may not be very tedious but the mere idea of doing some- 
thing for the Missions keeps the Mission idea in the minds of the boys. 
Thus a canteen can be run for the benefit of the Missions—ice cream, 
candy, pop, etc., sold. Stamps, tinfoil and cards collected—shoes shined 
or repaired, clothes pressed, corn popped, etc. 

The biggest help the student can give to the Missions is by prayer. 
Therefore every opportunity should be used to foster this prayer. It will 
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be necessary to remind them often of this duty. A daily spiritual Bul- 
letin can be posted. This, besides giving the order of the orations of the 
Mass and a daily spiritual thought can give a daily Mission intention. 
Students can be exhorted to band together and pray for a particular 
Mission by some public or private prayer. Prayer slips are a help, not 
so much that the prayers can be tabulated as to remind them of praying. 
A Mission prayer should be included in the daily public prayers. In 
fact every work and action can and should be offered up as a prayer 
for the Missions. ; 

To know the Missions means to love them. Therefore study must be 
_ encouraged. Mission books, especially those written in the novel form, 
are eagerly sought. Mission magazines can also be passed out among 
the boys. But the best means to encourage study is the Round Table 
method as outlined by the C.S.M.C. Special Paladin awards are given 
to those who faithfully attend and give talks at these Round Table 
Meetings. They must look up statistics, do research work and be able 
to defend their standpoint at the meeting. General programs every month 
gives them opportunity to let the others know how the individual Round 
Table progresses. This will bring interest and emulation into the matter. 

If the Mission spirit is thus fostered it will help to educate better 
priests, more faithful religious and it will bring graces to the Mission 
fields. 


FRANCISCAN MISSIONS IN THE PAST, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE—A CHALLENGE 


Fr. Marion ITapic, O.F.M. 


One -could write a whole library of books on the Franciscan 
missions of the present and past and future, but the subject which 
has been assigned to me is limited by the word ‘‘challenge.’’ It is 
my task, then, to present a few striking facts concerning the Fran- 
ciscan missions of the past and present, and to point out the future 
‘role. which Franciscans, especially those of the United States, are 
rightfully expected to play in the missions of the world. Do not 
take it amiss, therefore, if I venture to make some startling state- 
nents and provocative suggestions. Their aim is not to offend, but 
to make us American Franciscans more mission-minded and to 
enable us to solve the mission problems with which we are con- 
fronted—to utilize in the best manner possible the extraordinary 
opportunities which now lie within our grasp. 


I. THe Past 


1. St. Francis of Assisi was one of the Church’s greatest foreign 
missionaries, inasmuch as he founded the first European foreign 
missions and made foreign missionary work one of the principal 
activities of his order. 

Not long after disciples began to gather around him, St. Francis 
was beset with a serious doubt concerning his true vocation and 
that of his order. He was uncertain whether he should devote him- 
self exclusively to a life of prayer and penance or also continue 
to preach penance and peace to his fellowmen. He asked Friar 
Sylvester and St. Clare to pray for him that he might know and 
fulfill the will of God. Both assured him, it was God’s will that he 
should also preach to the people—it was his vocation to live and 
work, not for himself alone, but also for the salvation of others 
(non sibi soli vivere, sed aliis proficere). ‘‘Let us go forth, then, 
in the name of the Lord,’’ said Francis; and he became ‘‘a man 
wholly Catholie and Apostolie.’’ 

Never did St. Francis ask anything of his followers which he 
did not first do himself. Three different times he attempted to 
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reach the Moslem world and to preach the Gospel to the followers 
of Mohammed. 

(a) In 1212 he set out for Syria, but a storm arose and drove 
his ship on the coast of Slavonia (Dalmatia) whence he had to 
return to Ancona. It was after this failure that Francis was assailed 
by the doubt concerning his apostolic vocation, mentioned above, 
and that God made known His will through the medium of Syl- 
vester and Clare. 

(b) During the next two years (1213-1214), Francis sought to 
reach Morocco via Spain, hoping that he would win the crown of 
a missionary martyr. The first of his companions, Brother Bernard 
of Quintavalle, accompanied him on this journey. But a very 
serious illness overtook Francis in Spain, and he was forced to 
retrace his steps. Apparently he passed through Montpellier and 
Avignon on his way from Compostela back to Italy. 

(ec) Already at the Chapter of 1217, Francis appointed Brother 
Elias first minister or superior in the Holy Land; and Brother 
Elias departed for Syria in the same or the following year. But it 
was above all at the Chapter of 1219 that Francis impressed the 
missionary character on his order. Not only did he send some friars 
to Morocco and Tunis, but he placed himself at the head of a group 
~ which was destined for the East. Thus the first Franciscan foreign 
missions were established—the first missions founded by the Chureh 
outside of Europe after that part of the world, with the exception 
of the Lithuanian and Lettish tribes on the Baltic and the Kumanis 
in southern Russia, had been won for the Faith during the earlier 
period of the Middle Ages. 

Francis probably set sail with the army of Crusaders which is 
known to have embarked from Ancona on June 24, 1219, and 
accompanied it to Damietta in northern Egypt. He witnessed the 
crushing defeat which the Crusaders suffered there on August 29, 
when they left five thousand of their number lying dead on the bat- 
tlefield. During the lull which followed, September 1 to 29, Francis 
boldly ventured into the enemy’s camp and fearlessly preached 
Christ to Melek-el-Kamel, the sultan of Egypt. So impressed was 
the sultan by the Poverello’s appearance and words that he recom- 
mended himself to his prayers and supplied him with a safe- 
conduct through Moslem-held Palestine. On the way back to Italy, 
Francis visited not only the Holy Land but also Syria and Cyprus. 

In Italy he learned that the five friars who had gone to Morocco 
had become the .protomartyrs of his order on January 16, 1220. 
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‘‘Now,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I can truly say that I have five Friars 
Minor.”’ 

2. St. Francis was the first founder of a religious order who 
put into his Rule a special chapter on foreign missionary work. 
In both the longer Rule of 1221 and the shorter and final Rule of 
1223 there is a ‘‘chapter’’ entitled: ‘‘Of those who go among the 
Saracens and other infidels.’’ In the former it is the sixteenth out 
of twenty-three chapters; and in the latter it is the twelfth and 
last chapter. Rather than merely refer you to these Rules, I think 
it will be well to quote the chapters in question in their entirety. 
This will facilitate a comparison between the two; and the chapter 
from the earlier Rule may also serve as a commentary on the mis- 
sion chapter of the Rule which is now in force. 

Chapter sixteen in the Rule of 1221 is as follows: 


The Lord says: “Behold I send you as sheep in the midst of 
wolves. Be ye therefore wise as serpents and simple as doves’ 
(Mt. 10, 16). Wherefore, whoever of the brothers may wish, by 
divine inspiration, to go among the Saracens and other infidels, let 
them go with the permission of their minister and servant. But 
let the minister give them leave and not refuse them, if he sees 
they are fit to be sent; he will be held to render an account to the 
Lord if in this or in other things he acts indiscreetly. The brothers, 
however, who go may conduct themselves in two ways spiritually 
among them. One way is not to make disputes or contentions; 
but let them be “subject to every human creature for God’s sake” 
(1 Peter 2, 13), yet confessing themselves to be Christians. The 
other way is that when they see it is pleasing to God, they announce 
the Word of God, that they may believe in Almighty God,—Father, 
and Son, and Holy Ghost, the Creator of all, our Lord the Redeemer 
and Savior the Son, and that they should be baptized and be made 
Christians, because, “unless a man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God” (John 38, 5). 

These and other things which please God they may say to them, 
for the Lord says in the Gospel: ‘Everyone that shall confess 
Me before men, I will also confess him before My Father who is 
in heaven” (Mt. 10, 32); and “he that shall be ashamed of Me 
and My words, of him the Son of Man shall be ashamed, when He 
shall come in His majesty and that of His Father, and of the 
holy angels” (Luke 9, 26). 

And let all the brothers, wherever they may be, remember that 
they have given themselyes, and have relinquished their bodies 
to our Lord Jesus Christ; and for love of Him they ought to ex- 
pose themselves to enemies both visible and invisible, for the Lord 
says: ‘Whosoever shall lose his life for My sake, shall save it” 
(Mark 8, 35; Luke 9, 24) in eternal life. “Blessed are they that 
suffer persecution for justice’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
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heaven” (Mt. 5, 10). “If they have persecuted Me, they will also 
persecute you” (John 15, 20). If however they should persecute 
you in one city, flee to another (Mt. 10, 23). “Blessed are ye 
when they shall revile you, and persecute you, and speak all that 
is evil against you, untruly, for My sake” (Mt. 5, 11-12). “Be 
glad in that day and rejoice, for your reward is great in heaven” 
(Luke 6, 23). “I say to you, my friends, be not afraid of them 
who kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do” 
(Luke 12, 4). “See that ye are not troubled” (Mt. 24, 6). “In 
your patience you shall possess your souls” (Luke 21, 19). “But he 
that shall persevere unto the end, he shall be saved” (Mt. 10, 22). 


Chapter twelve of the Rule of 1223 (that part of the chapter to 
which the heading applies) is very short and omits the texts from 
the Seriptures: 


Let all of the brothers who by divine inspiration desire to go 
amongst the Saracens or other infidels, ask leave therefor from 
their provincial ministers. But the ministers must give permission 
to go to none except to those whom they see are fitted to be sent. 


According to Bartholomew of Pisa, St. Francis once said to his 
friend Cardinal Ugolino: 


In truth, I tell you, God has chosen and sent the Friars Minor for 
the welfare and salvation of all men and all nations of the world. 
They are to go, not only to the nations of Christendom, but also to 
the infidels and heathens. They will be well received by these 
latter, and they will gain a great number of souls to God. 


3. For the past seven hundred years and more, the Franciscan 
order has always supplied the Church with its largest single mis- 
sionary army. 

Hardly a dozen years after the death of St. Francis (1226), his 
followers were engaged as missionaries in North Africa, Lower 
Egypt, Palestine, Georgia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
and the Byzantine Empire. 

During the five years from 1231 to 1235, Pope Gregory IX (the 
former Cardinal Ugolino and personal friend of St. Francis) sent 
as many as eight Franciscan nuncios or legates to the Mohammedan 
Saracens. 

Just at the present time we are commemorating the seven hun- 
dredth anniversary of the remarkable pioneer journey of the Fran- 
eisean Friar John of Piano di Carpine from Lyons, France, across 
Asia, to the court of the Great Khan of the Mongols or Tartars at 
Karakorum (Ho-lin) in central Mongolia, and thence back to 
Europe (1245-1247). Ilis was the first journey and the first 
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mission (he was sent by Pope Innocent IV. as his special legate) 
from Europe to the Far East—an epoch-making event in the his-- 
tory of Catholic missions, of travel, of geography, and of inter- 
national relations, comparable only to the diseovery of the New 
World by Columbus about two and a half centuries later. 

Father Carpine was followed, not only by the Polos, but also by 
other Franciscan and Dominican pioneer travelers to the Far East, 
prominent among whom was the first Catholic missionary of China 
proper, Father (afterwards Archbishop) John of Montecorvino. 
He reached Khan-baliqg (modern Peiping) in 1294, shortly after 
the death of Kublai Khan, and remained in China for thirty-four 
years until his own death in 1328. Medieval Catholic missions in 
China flourished until the downfall of the Mongol dynasty in 1368. 
These missions were exclusively Franciscan. 

Sixty years after the founding of the Order of Friars Minor 
(1209), the Franciscans had penetrated into all parts of the then 
known world; and during the fifteenth century the Franciscan 
missions extended from Lapland in the far north to Congo in the 
heart of Africa, and from the Azores in the Atlantic to the Chinese 
shores of the Pacific. 

Almost all the foreign missionary work of the Church throughout 
the latter Middle Ages was carried on by the two mendicant orders, 
Franciscan and Dominican. Most of the Franciscan medieval mis- 
sions were organized on the one hand into seven so-called vicarates 
(not the vicariates apostolic of today, but vast territories which 
were headed by a Franciscan vicar in place of a provincial min- 
ister) and on the other hand into the Custody of the Holy Land 
(the latter existing as the Custody since 1377). 

The seven vicarates comprised the following territories: (1) 
Russia; (2) Southern Russia, then known as Kipchak; (3) Bosnia; 
(4) Persia, Armenia, and Georgia; (5) China and the rest of Asia; 
(6) Northern Africa; (7) the Canary Islands (the latter existing 
since 1423). 

Three of these (Kipchak, Persia, China) lay in the vast Mongol 
Empire, and had a total of two archdioceses and fifteen dioceses— 
three in China and the others in the western portion of the empire. 
The bishops in Kipchak were Franciseans; those of the Persian 
vicarate, in which Francisean and Dominican missionaries labored 
side by side, were Dominicans. All of the bishopries outside China, 
except Caffa, were destroyed by Tamerlane toward the close of the 
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fourteenth century. Caffa, the modern Feodosia on the Crimean 
Peninsula, survived until the Turks took the city in 1475. 

After the discovery of the New World and the finding of new 
routes to the Far East at the close of the Middle Ages, the mis- 
sionaries from Spain and Portugal who followed and sometimes 
preceded the explorers and conquistadores achieved spiritual con- 
quests which have no parallel in the history of Catholic missions 
since Apostolic times; and in this great missionary era the sons of 
St. Francis played a leading rdle. 

Suffice it to say that by 1680 the total number of Observant 
Franciscans in Hispanic America numbered 4,842, which is more 
than the total number of Franciscan missionaries throughout the 
world in 1940. About 1700 the total for Hispanic America was 
5,016 Franciscans; and at the same time there was an additional 
1,173 Franciscans in the Far East, particularly in the Philippines. 

Though the Capuchin Franciscans entered the foreign missions 
as early as 1551, when two friars were sent to Constantinople, it 
was especially at their General Chapter of 1581 that they began 
to undertake foreign missionary work on an ever increasing scale. 
At the General Chapter of 1662, their list of foreign missions in- 
eluded the Congo, Benin, Morocco, Egypt, Ethiopia, Smyrna, Min- 
grelia, Cyprus, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, Ecbatana, Kurdistan, Persia, 
Tatary, Brazil, New Granada, Canada, Moreo, the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, and Switzerland. The latter were the first missions estab- 
lished by the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. 

The establishment of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
itself is closely associated with the name of the Capuchin Fran- 
ciscans. It was instituted by Pope Gregory XV in 1622 at the 
suggestion of the Vicar General of the Capuchins, Father Girolamo 
da Narni; its first Prefect was the Capuchin Cardinal of Sant’ 
Onofrio; and its first martyr was St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen, Pre- 
fect of the Mission of Rhaetia in Switzerland. 

When the Society of Jesus, founded in 1534, was suppressed in 
1773, a severe blow was dealt to Catholic missions; but, as the Rev- 
erend Robert Streit, O.M.I., expresses it, the Franciscans in many 
places ‘‘doubled and trebled themselves to fill out the gaps that 
ensued, and to extend Catholic missions into new fields.”’ 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century ‘‘liberalism’’ began 
to sweep over Europe. It is called the ‘‘age of enlightenment,’’ but 
for Catholic missions it proved to be a dark age. In America most 
of the flourishing Indian missions were destroyed by hostile gov- 
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ernments, but some escaped destruction and became the starting 
points of new foundations. In the Orient Franciscan missions man- 
aged to carry on a struggling existence. 

The first half of the nineteenth century was a time of wars, 
revolutions, and suppression of religious houses, and as a result 
the missions suffered much. In the second half, however, missionary 
work was resumed everywhere with renewed zeal. Numerous mis- 
sionary vocations and greater material assistance on the part of 
the faithful gave a new impetus to surviving Franciscan missions 
and made it possible to establish new Franciscan missions on every 
continent. 

This brief survey makes it clear, I think, that the record of Fran- 
ciscan missions in the past offers a challenge to us of today, par- 
ticularly to the Franciscans of the United States. 


II. THe PRESENT 


1. At the present day the First Order of St. Francis is still the 
largest missionary order in the Chureh. About 1934 the three 
branches of the First Order of St. Francis, with a total membership 
of 37,125, had 4,865 friars in the missions. In other words, one 
out of every eight Franciscan friars was a missionary. 

It is not possible to present statistics for the year 1946; but in 
1939, just before the war, the total number of missionaries of the 
First Order of St. Francis (including Franciscans, Conventuals, 
and Capuchins) was about 5,500. 

In 1943 the Society of Jesus reported that it had 5,198 mission- 
aries in the field and thus provided the largest group of mission- 
aries in the world. That is true if the three branches of the First 
Order of St. Francis are regarded as separate groups. However, 
the total number of Jesuit missionaries includes priests, scholasties, 
and brothers,—the number of non-native priests in the missions 
being 1,858. And thus the Order of Friars Minor alone, that is the 
first of the three branches of the First Order of St. Francis, is still 
in the lead as supplying the largest number of non-native priests 
to the missions. Of its 4,198 missionaries throughout the world 
(in the beginning of 1940), 2,175 were non-native missionary 
priests. The number of native Franciscans in the missions was 531. 

(a) Order of Friars Minor. Of individual countries, China has 
the largest number of missions which are in the eare of the first 
of the three branches of the First Order of St. Francis. Besides a 
leprosary in Szechwan province on the border of Tibet, they. in- 
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cluded (in 1940) 15 vicariates, 12 prefectures, and one independent 
mission district, a total of 29. These territories are in the five 
provinces of Shensi, Shansi, Shantung, Hupeh, and Hunan,—most 
of them in the interior. One of the prefectures (in Shensi) was 
staffed entirely by Chinese Franciscans. 

In other parts of the East there were 11 additional mission 
districts, including 4 in Japan, 2 in India, one in Indo-China, one 
in the Philippines. In Africa the mission territories were 13 in 
number, among them 9 vicariates apostolic. In South America there 
were 20 different missionary fields. And the total number of mis- 
sion territories was 87, of which 64 were under the jurisdiction of 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda or the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Church. 

The total population of this vast mission frontier all over the 
world (on June 30, 1939) was approximately 143,000,000, of whom 
less than 10,000,000 were Catholics. About two-thirds of the non- 
Catholics were pagans, the rest being Mohammedans, Jews, Schis- 
matics, and Protestants. 

During the year from 1938 to 1939, the total number of those 
who were baptized in these missions was 272,669, of whom 28,262 
were adults and 71,355 received the sacrament at the moment of 
death. At the end of this year 269,055 catechumens were pre- 
paring for Baptism. 

(b) Order of Friars Minor Conventual. The second branch of 
the First Order has charge of the Singanfu Prefecture in China, 
the missions of Northern Rhodesia in Africa, and some missions 
“in the diocese of Nagasaki, Japan, in and near Constantinople, in 
Damascus, in Moldavia, in Denmark, in Costa Rica, and in Brazil. 

(ec) Order of Friars Minor Capuchin. As China has the largest 
number of Franciscan missions, so India has the greatest number of . 
Capuchin missions. Other modern Capuchin missions are in Asia 
Minor, Arabia, Somaliland, in the Seychelles, in the Philippines, 
Caroline Islands, Abyssinia, Mesopotamia, Constantinople, Bul- 
garia, Central and South America. 

I have not had access to statistics for all these missions, but the 
total number of Capuchin missionaries is about 1,200, and of Con- 
ventual missionaries about 150. The missions of the First Order 
of St. Francis literally cover the globe. 

2. While the First Order of St. Francis has the care of more 
missions than any other order, this can not be said of the American 
units of the order. 
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In recent years, it is true, the sons of St. Francis in the United 
States have undertaken foreign missionary work on a much larger 
seale than ever before; and the American Franciscans (not count- 
ing those of Canada) now have missionaries in China, Palestine, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Bolivia, and Brazil; the Conven- 
tuals have missions in Costa Rica and Brazil; and the Capuchins 
are in China, Australia, Puerto Rico, Nicaragua, and Guam. The 
Third Order Regular has a mission territory in India. 

The First Order of St. Francis in the United States, however, is 
still far behind European friars, and there are several other 
societies or congregations of priests in the United States which 
have a greater number of missionaries in foreign fields. The fol- 
lowing table will show the place which American Franciscans, Con- 
ventuals, and Capuchins occupy in foreign mission work: 


Foreign 
Order or Society Members Priests Missionaries 
DCSUItS gh crciols cclateyes ae 6,073 c.3,000 299 
Maryknollie citecctcce: 688 375 271 
Redemptorists ...... 1,503 923 123 
Franciscans ......... 2,793 1,615 85 
Soc. Divine Word..... 474 189 62 
Capuchins’.........-- 685 420 c.50 
Conventuals ......... 747 481 C12 
Third Order Regular... - 208 104 11 


The membership totals in this table do not include students in 
preparatory seminaries; and by foreign missionaries are meant 
only those who are working outside the continental United States. 
These figures, therefore, do not include a large number of American 
sons of St. Francis who are doing missionary work in the States, 
the total number of Franciscans alone being 217. — 

Detailed statistics concerning both foreign and home mission- 
aries from the ranks of the Franciscans will be found in the 
Catholic Directory for 1946, pp. 854-857. The total of foreign 
missionaries given in these statistics, namely 151, includes those 
who are on leave in the United States as well as European and 
native Franciscans who are in the Chinese missions entrusted to 
the eare of American Frantiscans. Incidentally, I would like to 
suggest that American Conventuals, Capuchins, and the Third 
Order Regular supply similar statistics for the Catholie Directory. 
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Ill. Tue Future 


Because of present world conditions the American sons of St. 
Francis will be expected to do much more in the foreign missions 
in the near future than they have done in the past. In point of 
fact, even if they double or treble the number of friars now en- 
gaged in foreign mission work during the next five years, they will 
hardly fulfill the réle expected of them. 

At the cost of considerable sacrifice they have responded to some 
of the appeals for assistance which were directed to them during 
the past few years, but many of them had to remain unanswered 
because of lack of men. Lest the extraordinary opportunities and 
invitations for foreign missionary work which offer and will offer 
themselves to the American sons of St. Francis remain unheeded, 
I am bold enough to make the following suggestions. I will limit 
them to four captions: (1) mission vocations; (2) mission sem- 
inaries; (3) mission publications; and (4) mission study. 

1. Mission vocations. It will be necessary, in the first place, to 
foster many more missionary vocations than heretofore. Whenever 
there is a great need in the Church, Divine Providence also pro- 
vides the means of meeting such a need. More than ever before, 
the need of more missionaries is felt throughout the world; and 
more than. any other countries, the United States and Canada are 
and will be expected to fill this need. God will provide the neces- 
sary vocations; it remains for us only to foster and cultivate them. 
Everywhere one hears of American youths who want to be mis- 
sionaries. It should be made clear to them that one of the mission- 
ary orders in which their ideals and ambitions can be realized is 
the Order of Friars Minor (all three branches). 

‘‘But if I join the Franciscan order,’’ some boys who want to 
be missionaries ask, ‘‘what assurance have I that I will be sent to 
the foreign missions? Wouldn’t it be better for me to join one of 
the missionary congregations which devote themselves exclusively 
to foreign mission work?’’ 

My answer to such missionary aspirants would be as follows: 

‘‘You are free, of course, to join whatever order or congregation 
you wish. But it is an entirely false notion that when you join the 
Franciscan order you have no assurance of becoming a missionary 
in foreign fields. In fact, you have just as much an opportunity 
of becoming a foreign missionary in the Franciscan order as in 
any other order or congregation.”’ 
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And I would eall his attention, not only to Chapter XII of the 
Franciscan Rule, but also to the first three numbers of the Fran- 
ciscan General Constitutions pertaining to the missionary chapter 
of the Rule, namely nos. 648, 649, and 650. They read as follows: 


648. Since the propagation of the Catholic Faith belongs to us 
by a kind of hereditary right, after the example of the Apostles 
and according to the holy Gospel of which we make special profes- 
sion in the Rule, and in order that we may preserve this peculiar 
characteristic of our Institute, and at the same time piously fulfill 
the command of our Seraphic Father about suitable friars being 
sent to the infidels, we request all the superiors of our order to 
regard with special devotion and solicitude at all times the mis- 
sions committed to our order by the Holy See, and also those to be 
committed. 

649. Having first implored the divine guidance in humble prayer 
and having sought the advice of their spiritual director, those who 
feel themselves called to the missions should petition the Ministers 
for letters of obedience. - But should the Minister Provincial refuse, 
the friars may even write directly to the Minister General. The 
Minister General, however, should send only those to the missions 
whom, after receiving accurate information from the Minister Pro- 
vincial, he has found to be worthy and capable. 


650. The Ministers Provincial, disregarding every human con- 
sideration, shall give truthful information, bearing in mind the 
judgment of God, to Whom they are to render an account for the 
good they have not promoted or the evil they have not prevented 
because of false and ambiguous information. 


What more could anyone reasonably desire to have as a guar- 
antee that his missionary aspirations will be fulfilled in the Fran- 
ciscan Order? An order, which officially declares that missionary 
work is its ‘‘peculiar characteristic’’; which gives to its members 
the right of seeking an obedience for the missions directly from 
the Minister General, should the Minister Provincial refuse; and 
which specially enjoins the latter, not only to supply truthful in- 
formation, but to disregard every human. consideration! 

Besides, there are the special ‘‘Statutes for the Missions’’ (at 
least as far as the Franciscans are concerned) which contain many 
confirmatory and additional regulations which may be adduced. 
For instance, in no. 39, we read that it is the duty of the Minister 
General to judge concerning the vocation of each petitioner, and 
that the accurate information about the petitioner’s fitness may 
come from the Ministers Provincial ‘‘or from other sources.’’ Fur- 
thermore ‘‘the Ministers Provincial are bound to send to the Min- 
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ister General’’ their own verdict on every petition to go to the 
missions ‘‘as quickly, as possible.’’ 

Especially pertinent are the following three paragraphs from the 
“*Statutes for the Missions”’: 


33. Let the superiors and the brethren show themselves solicitous 
in detecting and fostering vocations both to the order and to the 
missions. Let them take care to protect from the contagion of the 
world those boys who show signs of a vocation to the missions, and 
foster in them the germ of their divine vocation... . 


34. Any inclination to the missions among the young religious, 
especially among the clerics, from the novitiate and throughout the 
course of their studies, should not only not be hindered but should 
be cherished and fostered and imbued more and more with a super- 
natural spirit. 


38. No religious who asks to go to the missions is to be incon- 
siderately repelled, but on the contrary kindly received and examined 
with all good will, to see whether the signs of a true vocation are 
present, namely physical and moral fitness and uprightness of 
intention. 


No youth, therefore, who desires to be a missionary has any 
reason to doubt that he will attain his goal when he enters the 
Franciscan order. 


2. Mission seminaries. In the United States the Franciscan 
order has lost and is losing many missionary vocations because 
it is not sufficiently known as a missionary order; and the latter 
is due in great measure to the fact that as yet it has no special 
mission houses or colleges, that is preparatory seminaries for the 
missions in addition to the seraphie colleges or seminaries which 
exist in the several provinces. Nothing, I am convinced, would in- 
erease missionary vocations to the Franciscan order in the United 
States in a greater degree than the immediate establishment of 
provincial or at least regional seraphic mission colleges. And where 
in the world are present conditions more favorable for the founding 
of such mission houses than in the United States? Beginnings could 
be made at once. They need not be large institutions in the begin- 
ning. They will undoubtedly grow in size from year to year. 

This is not an original idea, no startling suggestion. The Fran- 
ciscan Mission Statutes make it quite clear that wherever it is ‘‘pos- 
sible’’ such mission colleges should be established : 

Special schools or gymnasia, where possible, should be erected in 


the Provinces, in which boys who are to become missionaries may be 
received and instructed in the humanities (no. 33). 
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The Franciscan Province in Holland, now the largest in the 
order with a membership of 1,300 (though the Catholic population 
of Holland is only about three million) has a special seraphic 
preparatory seminary which has proved very successful. After 
the Province had opened this mission college, the novitiate classes 
increased from an average of 25 to 70; and this Province alone 
was able to assume the care of seven different mission territories: 
two in China, one in New Guinea, one in Java, one in India, one 
in Brazil, and one in Norway. 

Beside the special preparatory seminaries, also special provincial 
or regional major seminaries, or at least a national major seminary 
for the missions should be established as soon as possible in the 
United States. Again this is not merely a bold suggestion of my 
own. The Franciscan Mission Statutes declare: 


35. Missionary aspirants should sedulously prepare themselves 
for such a sublime vocation and be duly trained, whether in their 
own Province, or especially in the College of St. Anthony (in Rome), 
or some other missionary college. Everything in these colleges 
should breathe love for the missions. All the studies should be 
directed to this end, namely that those things which are necessary 
or useful to the missionary priest are taught both theoretically and 
practically. The library likewise should be arranged with this end 
in view.... 


3. Mission publications. In the English language there is a great 
lack of both popular and scientific literature on the Franciscan 
missions. At long last the Academy of American Franciscan His- 
tory and its quarterly review The Americas have been launched 
in Washington, D.C., and the glorious Franciscan missionary his-. 
tory of the Americas will receive from research scholars the atten- 
tion which it deserves. But there is need also of popular literature 
about Franciscan missions and vocational literature. In particular, 
the need is everywhere felt for a popular Franciscan mission maga- 
zine. I would suggest one national mission magazine for each of 
the three branches of the First Order of St. Francis, Franciscan, 
Conventual, and Capuchin. ; 

In a cireular letter of March 16, 1910, the Franciscan Minister 
General, the Most Reverend Dionysius Sehuler wrote: 


The undertakings and trials of our missionaries should be pub- 
lished, not indeed for the sake of empty renown, but to induce the 
faithful to pray daily and fervently for the welfare of the order 
and its missions, and also ‘to supply with charitable zeal our mis- 
sion needs through a special association (the present Franciscan 
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Missionary Union) .... and thus share in the merits of the mis- 
Sionaries, laboring for the conversion of the heathens. 


It may be well to add that the counterpart of the Franciscan Mis- 
sionary Union for the Conventuals is the Franciscan Missionary 
. Crusade, and for the Capuchins it is the Seraphie Mass Associa- 
tion. All three of these mission aid societies will be greatly assisted 
by mission magazines. 

I understand that Father Lemmens’ Geschichte der Franzis- 
kanermissionen (History of Franciscan Missions) is now finally 
being translated into English. May I offer the suggestion that a 
history of Conventual and Capuchin missions be added to this 
excellent work? 

4. Mission study. The study of missiology (both mission theory 
and mission history) is of the greatest importance for seminarians, 
not only those who will go to the missions but also those who will 
devote themselves to priestly work here in the United States. 

Missiology will of course be an important subject in the eur- 
riculum of the special mission seminaries for the training of future 
missionaries. In the other seminaries, those which will train Fran- 
cisean priests for work in the United States, for the present at 
least, the extra-curricular studies of the Academia of Mission 
Study, sponsored by the National Offices of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, will enable seminarians to become 
acquainted with the essentials of missiology. Thus far the studies 
for three years (eight each year) have been published. Similar 
studies will appear for three additional years, thus supplying 
studies for the two years of philosophy and the four years of 
theology—a total of forty-eight studies. All of these will probably 
be published eventually in book form as a textbook. Perhaps mis- 
siology can then be introduced as a curricular branch of study 
into all our seminaries. 

Missiology should also become the subject of graduate and re- 
search work here in the United States as it is in various univer- 
sities of Europe. A beginning has been made at the Franciscan 
Institute (St. Bonaventure, N.Y.) where a few subjects of mis- 
siology are offered as graduate courses. It is our hope that in the 
not distant future a complete graduate course of missiology will 
be developed in the Franciscan Institute. Future teachers of our 
clerics would then be able to equip themselves properly for the 
teaching of the missiology course in the seminaries; and research 
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scholars could then devote themselves to the subject of missiology 
in the same way as they do to history, philosophy, theology, ete. 
It is the wish of the Holy See that missiology receive the attention 
that it deserves in our seminaries and universities. 

There is no doubt, then, that Franciscan missions of the past, 
of the present, and of the future offer a challenge to us—particu- 
larly to us American Franciscans, Conventuals, and Capuchins. 
If the members of the Franciscan Educational Conference will keep 
this challenge or rather these challenges before their minds and 
discuss them in and out of season here and all over the United 
States and Canada, I am confident that they will not remain un- 
heeded and that the American sons of St. Francis will soon take 
their rightful place in the missions of the world. 
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NOTE I 
MISSIONS OF THE ORDER OF FRIARS MINOR CONVENTUAL 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Central America: Costa Rica. 


(Entrusted to the American Franciscans of the Immaculate 
Conception Province, Syracuse, N. Y. Very Rev. Daniel Lutz, 
Min. Prov., O.F.M. Conv.) 


Diocese of Alajuella. 


The territory has 25,000 widely scattered Costa Ricans, Indians, 
and a small number of negroes. The five missions taken over by 
the friars are along the Pacific coast area. Three of the mis- 
sions have small churches, and two more are still in the building 
stage. Two missions also have rectories. ‘The Fathers live at 
the central mission, Porto Cortes, Costa Rica, Central America. 
The official name of the central mission is Nuestra Senora De 
los Angeles. 


Sabanilla—(Church of Santa Barbara) 


Very Rev. Bonaventure Imhoff, Superior of missions. 
Number of souls 4,000. - 
Mission from the Church San Isidro (400 souls). 


Golfito. 
Father David Schultz, O.F.M., Conv. 
Number of souls 2,000. 


Puerto Cortez. 


Father Eugene Zwahl, O.F.M., Conv. 
Number of souls 2,000. 
Hospitals 1. 


Quepos and other missions cared for by the following: 


Fathers Bertrand Hodes, Roman Ondecko, Eustace Bros- 
sene, and Hilary Miketinac, O.F.M., Conv. 
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South America: Brazil. 
Diocese of Rio De Janeiro. 
At present, Very Rev. Daniel Lutz, Min. Prov. is organizing the 


Franciscan missions. With him are Fathers Andrew Ehlinger, 
Herman Siebert, Bernardine Golden, O.F.M., Conv. 
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They have taken over one parish of 5,000 souls. 
They are to have charge of two schools at Ouro Preto and 
Urguayana. 


Other Fathers to work in the field are: Frs. Ambrose 
Hojsik, Cyprian Sullivan, Julius D’Eustachio, Marcellus A. 
Walder. 


Total number of Fathers 8. 


Africa. 


From St. Anthony Province, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, there is 
one Father, Father Mitchell Darmofal, O.F.M., Conv., in the 
Praefecture de N’Dola, Northern Rhodesia. The Praefecture is 
in the charge of Minor Conventuals (from Europe). 
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HOME MISSIONS 


Mexican Missions. 


(Entrusted to the American Franciscans of Our Lady of Con- 
solation Province, Louisville, Kentucky. Very Rev. Anthony 
Hodapp, Min. Prov., O.F.M., Conv.). 


Carlsbad, New Mexico. 


San Jose Church, P. O. Box 391. 

Rev. Stanislaus Ronellenfitsch, O.F.M., Conv., Pastor 
Rev. Bede Phelps, O.F.M., Conv., Assistant. 

Rev. Maurice Hauer, O.F.M., Conv., Assistant. 
Missions from San Jose are Malaga and Loving. 
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Artesia, New Mexico. 
Mission of Our Lady of Grace from St. Anthony’s (American). 
Rev. Francis Geary, O.F.M., Conv., Pastor. 
‘Rev. Stephen Bono, O.F.M., Conv., Assistant. 
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(Summer School Taught by two Sisters.) 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Our Lady of Guadaloupe. 
Rev. Herman Block, O.F.M., Conv., Pastor. 
Rev. Michael Brown, O.F.M., Conv., Assistant. 
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(No school. The children are scattered in Holy Trinity, St. 
Stanislaus, Our Lady of Pompeii, and other Catholic Schools 
of Milwaukee.) 


NEGRO MISSIONS 


(Entrusted to Franciscans of St. Anthony Province, Buffalo, 
New York. Very Rev. Lawrence M. Cyman, Min. Prov., O.F.M., 
Conv.) 

Diocese of Mobile, Alabama. 

Bessemer. 
Fathers Louis-Francis Pikor and Oderick Palys, O.F.M., Conv. 


NOTE II 
AMERICAN CAPUCHINS IN THE MISSION FIELDS. 
Priests Brothers 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolution of the XXVII Annual Meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference respectfully submits the following 
resolutions: 


1. Since St. Anthony of Padua was attracted to the Franciscan Order 
through a missionary vocation, the Conference wishes to express its 
deepest gratitude to our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII for elevating the 
Wonderworker of Padua to the dignity of “Doctor Evangelicus.” 


2. The Conference extends a most hearty welcome to its newly affili- 
ated member, The Brothers of the III Order of St. Francis of Brooklyn, 
Nays 


3. In the program of the Conference on Missiology we have paid fitting 
tribute to distinguished Franciscan missionaries of the past, who have 
centenary celebrations this year: St. Fidelis Sigmaringen, St. Joseph of 
Leonissa and John of Piano di Carpine. It is likewise appropriate that 
we American Franciscans commemorate on this occasion Fr. Junipero 
Serra, O.F.M., who labored among the Indians of the Southwest from 
1769 to 1784, who distinguished himself by the practice of all the virtues 
of an ideal missionary and whose cause for Canonization is now going 
forward. Be it resolved that we the members of the Conference do all 
in our power to spread the fame of his accomplishments wherever pos- 
sible and encourage all forms of prayer which will promote his Cause 
and hasten the day when he will be numbered among the canonized 
saints of the Order. 


4. In accordance with the wishes of Pope Pius XI, the Conference 
goes on record as favoring the introduction of a fundamental course of 
Missiology in the curriculum of our Major Seminaries. 


5. The Conference declares the need of a concise manual of Missiology 
based upon the Apostolic Spirit of our holy Father St. Francis and 
recommends that means be taken for the preparation of same. 


6. The Conference recommends that the History of the Franciscan 
Missions by Father Leonard Lemmens, O.F.M., which at the present time 
is being translated, be enlarged to contain the missionary achievements 
of the three Franciscan families. 


7. The discussions of the Conference have brought out the advan- 
tages of inter-provincial periodicals devoted to the cause of the Mis- 
sions of the Order and therefore recommends that such magazines be 
published by each of the three Franciscan families. 


8. The Conference acknowledges with pleasure the progress of the 
Franciscan apostolate among the Negroes and respectfully requests the 
Provincial superiors to foster this apostolate and coordinate it within 
the Franciscan families. 


9. The Conference respectfully suggests to the Minister Provincials 
that those clerics destined for the Missions be assured of their future 
appointment as soon as possible during their years of theology that they 
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might prepare themselves in a more specific manner for their prospective 
work in the mission fields. 


10. The Conference likewise respectfully suggests to the Provincial 
Superiors that also those boys who wish to become missionaries be ad- 
mitted to our seraphic seminaries with the understanding that they will 
be sent to the missions if they are found fit and that our seminaries be 
advertized as colleges of the home and foreign missions. 


Se 
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